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CROCE AND THE POETIC IMAGE 
G. N. G. Orsini 


University of Wisconsin 


I. 


Croce’s main contribution to the theory of poetry consists of 
his definition of the poetic image. As in most modern aesthet- 
ics, including Sartre’s, “poetic image” does not mean one of the 
figures of traditional rhetoric, such as metaphor, simile, antith- 
esis, etc., but the total mental picture built up by the poem. 
Figures of rhetoric are at best parts of a whole: Croce aimed 
at defining that whole as a form of consciousness, the living 
unity of form and content. In his first Aesthetic (1902) Croce 
defined the image by means of a distinction which is one of the 
cardinal points of his philosophic thinking, and to which he held 
consistently throughout the various formulations that he evolved 
in his long career as philosopher and critic. This distinction is 
stated in the very first lines of the Aesthetic with a simplicity 
that should not hide its complexity: “Knowledge has two forms: 
it is either intuitive knowledge or logical knowledge; knowledge 
by means of the imagination or knowledge by means of the intel- 
lect; knowledge of the individual or knowledge of the universal; 
of single things or of their relations; it is, in brief, either pro- 
ductive of images or of concepts.”+ 

To some, these ideas seem so obvious that they are hardly 
worth discussing. To others they are a source of interminable 
perplexity. The fact is that Croce here has taken his stand on 
one of the oldest problems of philosophy. Briefly stated, the 
problem isthat of the relation of the universal to the particular, 
and the concurrent question whether knowledge deals with uni- 
versals or with particulars. Plato argued that true knowledge 
dealt only with universals, the eternal Ideas of the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good; particulars could not be the object of 
certain knowledge because they were in a perpetual state of 
flux. Aristotle, on the other hand, believed in the primary re- 
ality of individuals, but he agreed with Plato that knowledge 
dealt only with universals and that there could be no true knowl- 
edge of particulars. So apparently he was led into the dilemma 
of believing that what was real (the individual) could not be 
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known, while what was known (the universal) was not substan- 
tially real. : 

The logical and epistemological dilemma that Aristotle ran 
into remained to puzzle philosophical thought for centuries aft- 
erwards. The problem of the universals is of course one of 
the central issues of medieval philosophy, variously debated 
among nominalists, realists and conceptualists. Modern em- 
piricism, emerging in the 17th century, solved the problem 
rather like the medieval nominalists, by denying the universal 
and affirming that the particular known through sensation was 
the only source of real knowledge. But the universal regained 
its status in the rationalistic school, and was eventually raised 
to the rank of the supreme form of knowledge by Hegel. In this 
respect, Hegel is the immediate predecessor of Croce. But on 
the other hand Croce took over from Vico the theory that knowl- 
edge has two forms, one for the universal and one for the par- 
ticular. This theory solves the age-long antithesis by acknowl- 
edging both forms of knowledge as legitimate, each in its own 
sphere, although it inevitably raises other problems. 

In Italy, Francesco De Sanctis had already worked out from 
both Vico and Hegel a method of practical criticism. Following 
De Sanctis, Croce’s aim was to establish literary criticism as 
a discipline in its own right, with its special field, methods and 
principles. Hence Croce’s careful delimitation of the spheres 
of art and of intellectual knowledge, of the image and of the con- 
cept. Stated in its simplest form, this distinction may be given 
in the words of W. T. Stace, a philosopher with a gift for lucid 
statement: “A concept is an abstract or general idea as distin- 
guished from a concrete or individual idea. My thought of John 
Smith is not a concept because it applies only to an individual. 
But the thought of man is a concept because it is a general idea 
which applies to all members of a class of objects, i.e., in this 
case to all men.” 

To deny that we possess the capacity to know individuals as 
such is to assert that we know only man in general, and never a 
single man: we could not tell Tom from Dick or Harry. It is 
also to assert that we cannot tell one shape, one color, or one 
tone from the other. It is,in short, absurd. But the preposses- 
sion for general ideas in some philosophers is such that they 
will deny, or all but deny, that knowledge of particulars is pos- 
sible. Croce’s argument is both that there is such a form of 
knowledge, and that it constitutes the essence of the artistic 
process. A poetic image for Croce consists of the awareness 


of a particular, and he calls this awareness by the name of 
“intuition.” 
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This term has caused some difficulty, especially among 
English-speaking readers of Croce. “Intuition” is usually de- 
fined as the immediate perception of a truth, i.e., of a state- 
ment susceptible of proof, this proof however being absent in 
the flash of instant awareness that characterizes intuition. So 
W. T. Stace, in the book I have already quoted, objected that 
“Croce’s intuition is totally different from what is called intui- 
tion in everyday talk.” It is not, however, totally different from 
what is called intuizione in Croce’s own language.* Croce’s 
examples which puzzled Stace, such as intuition being used to 
grasp a political situation, are quite unexceptionable in Italian 
“everyday talk.” In any case, Stace’s objection is groundless, 
for “intuition” as cognition of particulars, which is Croce’s 
main usage, is based not on Italian idiom but on German philo- 
sophical terminology — German thought being as already stated 
the immediate background of Croce’s philosophy. “Intuition” 
in Croce’s aesthetics is the equivalent of the German term 
Anschauung, one of the most frequently used in Kantian and 
post-Kantian speculation, and one of the most difficult to trans- 
late. In Kant, it has a meaning akin to Croce’s: a recent English 
commentator on Kant has defined Anschauung as “the awareness 
of individual existents.”° So in Croce’s usage an intuition is an 
act of elementary cognition, the object of which is a particular. 

A further distinction may be introduced here, although it is 
a’minor one. “Intuition” may mean not only the act or process 
in general, it may mean one act, a “single event.” It may also 
mean the object, or what is intuited: the complete picture re- 
sulting in the mind from an act of intuition. These distinctions 
are not very important here, and they are mentioned only be- 
cause Croce has been found fault with by at least one critic for 
using the word in more than one of these meanings.° But the 
same is true of the term Anschauung." It is also true of a large 
number of common English words, which are quite innocent of 
philosophical denotation. For instance, “addition” may mean 
(1) a general process: “Addition is easier than multiplication,” 
(2) one event: “The addition was made quickly,” (3) what is 
added: “The porch was a later addition.” It is merely an in- 
stance of a very common semantic shift, which has been called 
“part-whole shift” by I. A. Richards, from whom I borrow both 
the example and the definitions.® 

While “intuition” may be ambiguous, there does not seem to 
be any other word that translates Anschauung, English being 
notoriously a language poor in philosophical terminology. For 
instance, few terms are as ambiguous as the term “idea” in 
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English: it may stand for Plato’s eternal archetypes, or for 
any passing thought; in the 17th and 18th centuries it was used 
to denote sense impressions. Now for the important mental 
process by which we discern individuality a special name is 
required — certainly something more definite than “idea,” even 
if “idea” is sometimes used for it (or for its result), as in the 
first quotation from W. T. Stace. More recently, R. G. Colling- 
wood, following Croce, denounced “the traditional confusion of 
sense with imagination,”°® so “sensation” will not do. Sensation 
is merely the drift of the stream of consciousness, while the 
process Croce is aiming to define is an act of clear-cut aware- 
ness, a fully-formed and completely delimited mental picture — 
in fact, the poetic image. *° 

For this, “perception” will not do either. Perception implies 
the awareness of something as real, of an individual fact thought 
of as objectively existing in a space-time framework, while the 
intuition that produces the poetic image is something not exist- 
entially defined. It is a stage of awareness in which the catego- 
ries of “real” and “unreal,” “external” and “internal,” “exist- 
ent” and “non-existent,” are not present. This is a crucial 
point, for it involves the integrity of the poetic image, its inde- 
pendence from the concept. Once we identify intuition with per- 
ception, we close the door to any mental process that is not 
ultimately factual, and so to any theory of poetry that is not 
representational or realistic. If we believe that the poetic act 
is not a mere reproduction or representation of something con- 
ceived as existent, then we must allow for a mental faculty 
which is independent of fact and innocent of concepts. And that 
is precisely what Croce means by pure intuition. To it he has 
assigned a positive function by defining it as a cognition of par- 
ticulars. In strict logic, if the intuition is cognition of the par- 
ticular as such, it must then be absolutely devoid of any univer- 
sal as such, i.e., of any concept, category or abstract idea. 

This is a momentous step and has practical consequences of 
considerable importance, to which we will come ina moment. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note that this independence of the 
poetic image from fact has been recently reaffirmed even more 
radically than by Croce in some striking statements of Sartre’s. 
That seems to be Sartre’s aim when in the final chapter of his 
Psychology of the Imagination he emphatically asserts the abso- 
lute “unreality” of the poetic image: “The esthetic object is 
something unreal.... What is ‘beautiful’ is something that can- 
not be experienced as aperception and which, by its very nature, 
is out of this world.... A painting should then be conceived as 
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a material thing visited from time to time (every time the spec- 
tator assumes the imaginative attitude) by an unreal which is 
strictly the painted object.”* There is no special reason to 
suppose that Sartre had Croce in mind. The common root is 
more likely to be found ultimately in German philosophy. 

This whole discussion may appear to bea purely abstract 
philosophical debate, but it has a direct bearing on the issues of 
literary criticism; for if we accept the theory of pure intuition 
as defined by Croce, we do away, once and for all, with the Di- 
dactic Heresy, the Biographical Heresy and the Realistic Heresy. 
Croce’s theory thus comes to the support of some fundamental 
assumptions of modern literary criticism. And his own critical 
work has very vigorously implemented this ban on the above- 
mentioned heresies, through a wide discussion of the results of 
modern scholarship and a wealthof aesthetic analysis of authors 
ancient and modern, ranging from Homer to Mallarmé. He has 
put his theories to very practical use in his rejection of such 
things as the allegorical interpretation of the Divine Comedy, of 
the biographical criticism of Goethe’s poetry,’? and of the psy- 
chological dissection of Shakespearean characters as if they 
were real people (this in 1916, long before the present reaction 
to Bradley had set in). In all cases, he not only ruled out what 
he considered the mistaken approach, but he showed what to do 
in its stead, by means of positive interpretations.*? 

But it may still be asked why the poetic faculty should be 
identified with the capacity for cognition of particulars. And 
what are the particulars which are known through the poetic 
image? The answer is that they are the outstanding moments 
of individual experience, embodied ina mental picture. There 
are undoubtedly considerable differences between, say, the pic- 
tures that we are able to form of people whom we meet in real 
life, and the mental pictures we form of the characters of great 
literature — of Clytemnestra, or Francesca, or Hamlet, or Fal- 
staff, or Uncle Toby or Pickwick. There is however also abasic 
similarity. The main difference, for the realist, is that there 
are real people corresponding to the pictures we make from 
experience (they are existentially categorized), whereas the 
persons in literature are invented. The similarity is that both 
possess character. 

Now character is individuality, or a particular way of behav- 
ing, of speaking or acting, which differs from all others. Char- 
acter is not fully exhibited in a single word or gesture: it usu- 
ally manifests itself througha succession of speeches or actions. 
It may happen that after we have been speaking for some time 
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to aperson we get the impression that he has something special, 
something distinctive, in his behavior. We then watch him more 
carefully, trying to put our finger on it. Finally we may be able 
to grasp it, and find a name or a phrase for it — for that special 
quality which runs through all his words and gestures, and yet 
is an individual trait. 

This awareness of individual quality thus obtained in ordi- 
nary social intercourse (I am not thinking of experimental psy- 
chology) is something direct and immediate, and in that sense 
may well be called intuition. The grasping of individual traits 
in everyday life has for its end-product a word or a phrase, and 
is thus, ina very small way, the nucleus of the more complete 
and fully developed portrait of a character that a novelist or a 
dramatist produces in his work. The embodying of a feeling or 
of a state of mind ina sentence that will convey it completely, 
and in an individual and characteristic manner, is the nucleus, 
in the same way, of lyrical expression in poetry. The further 
elaboration that images receive in poetry is a question which 
deserves more detailed discussion. 


II. 


A poetic image according to Croce is not a momentary flash 
of awareness, but a complex synthesis in which many different 
details unite to form a whole. So a long poem, a play or a novel 
is a fully developed image which includes many minor and sub- 
ordinate images. These subordinate images may be words and 
phrases, or the metaphors and similes of poetry, or the charac- 
ters and situations of a play or a novel, or the thoughts or ideas 
that have occurred previously to the writer or that he has met 
with in his reading: but they are no longer the same, they have 
become details of a new picture.'* 

Yet however rich and complex its constituents, the poem will 
be, in the last analysis, a single, individual image. It has a 
structure, but it is an ad hoc structure, suited to that particular 
intuition and to no other. It has a form and texture, but they are 
individual form and texture. 

These views meet with resistance from two very strong and 
long-established tendencies. The first believes in the common 
character of poetic form, and the other inthe common character 
of its content. The first distinguishes several modes of expres- 
sion in poetry by means of genres or styles or “norms” that 
are common to a number of writers and that determine the 
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artistic quality of their writing. It stresses rules and conven- 
tions, schools and trends. The second believes that “ideas” are 
the content of literature. Sometimes the twotendencies combine 
in one; genres are forms, ideas the content. This simplifies 
enormously the task of criticism. First, you identify the genre 
to which a work belongs, and that looks after “form.” Then, you 
give a name to the ideathat the work contains — i.e., Democracy, 
Puritanism, Naturalism or what not — and the content is settled. 
Put the two together, and the task of criticism is accomplished. 
For instance, Madame Bovary; form, the novel; content, Natu- 
ralism. Pilgrim’s progress: form, allegory; content, Puritan- 
ism. The Divine Comedy: form, narrative poem; content, 
Thomism. And that is all there is to it. 

We will discuss the first, or formalist, tendency — which has 
its representatives mainly among the historical students of lit- 
erature — when we come to Croce’s theory of expression. The 
second tendency is often found among thinkers who are accus- 
tomed to move in the region of general ideas relating to philos- 
ophy, ethics, religion, or sociology. They are naturally reluc- 
tant to conceive of a mental process in which the general ideas 
which are their daily pasture are completely eliminated or ab- 
sorbed, and in which pure unadulterated individuality, which to 
them seems the most slippery and elusive thing in the world, 
reigns supreme. (Some such feeling may have inspired the 
American Neo-humanists, Babbitt and More, in their some- 
times virulent attacks against Croce). 

Critics of this tendency feel that art, being a form of culture, 
must possess intellectual content of some sort — perhaps not in 
purely abstract form, but in some other, intermediate form. 
But when these critics are asked: Intermediate between general 
ideas and what? — they come up with some recognition of imag- 
ination, or of the music of verse, or of sensuous imagery — ina 
word, of intuition — considered as the point of reference at the 
other end of the scale. Of course according to them intuition is 
to be strictly subordinated to general ideas and imagination 
must be guided by “judgment.” 

These critics should try at least once the experiment of con- 
sidering this other end, pure imagination, as the very essence 
of poetry. There is good precedent for it. Even Dante, who 
consciously cultivated allegorical writing in the medieval man- 
ner, drew a sharp distinction betweenthe concept and the image, 
and attributed beauty only to the latter —i.e., to the Sensuous 
shape, the poetic vehicle of verse and rhyme and stanza and 
canzone, which he believed could be fully enjoyed as a work of 
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art by readers entirely unaware of the abstract truth concealed 
behind it.*° % 

There is a somewhat similar attitude in critics of a very 
different tendency, who accept entirely the idea of poetry as 
pure image, but limit it to modern poetry. Only contemporary 
writing is for them “pure poetry”; all previous literature is 
more or less intellectualized or didactic, and romantic poetry 
blurs its images because it is over-emotional. 

Critics of this tendency should try a different experiment: 
they should look for pure poetry in the literature of the past, and 
try and see The Faery Queene or Paradise Lost as pure image, 
as Croce saw the Ovlando furioso and the Jerusalem Delivered. 
In the process, they might come across some complicated amal- 
gams of poetry and intellectual elements, as Croce did in the 
Divine Comedy and in Faust. But he still was able to show the 
essence of their poetry in a clear nucleus of pure images in 
each. 

His criticism of the older poems met with opposition, at the 
other end of the line, from historical scholars who claimed that 
the poetry of the past must be judged by the standards of the 
past. This is a claim which runs into serious logical difficulties 
(is this claim itself based upon a standard of the past? If it is 
not, does it meet its own requirement?). Croce’s own specific 
answers to critics on many issues may be found collected in the 
five volumes of his Critical Conversations. 

Critics who believe in the intellectual quality of poetry will 
observe that general ideas, or concepts, may be found among 
the constituents of a poem. Croce does not deny this, but he 
points out that they are then the integral part of an image; they 
are no longer concepts, but particulars! “Philosophical gener- 
alisations placed in the mouth of a character ina play perform 
there not the function of concepts but of characteristics of the 
speaker. In the same way, the color red on a figure in painting 
is not there as the concept a physicist has of the color red, but 
as a characteristic trait of the figure. The whole is that which 
determines the quality of the parts.” ’® 

What this actually involves may perhaps beseen more clearly 
if we take as an instance certain trends in contemporary Shake- 
spearean scholarship. Much labor is now being expended by 
some scholars on tracing “Ideas” in the work of Shakespeare: 
such as the concept of Nature, or of Society, or of the World 
Order. But for Croce to look for ideas in poetry —i.e., for 
“world views,” “criticism of life,” ethical doctrines, philosoph- 
ical or sociological systems — is to look for something which is 
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there only indirectly and accidentally, and never in its own 
proper form and content. The vague and generally inaccurate 
references to contemporary doctrines that one may find in 
Shakespeare are often so completely functional to a world of 
pure imaginationthat no one who is really earnest in the pursuit 
of logically thought-out ideas can obtain much satisfaction from 
them. 

Furthermore these ideas are not original but derived, and 
their sources are often found in second or third rate expositions 
and in popular works of the time, as when Shakespeare’s state- 
ments on world order are traced to compilations like Romei’s 
The Courtier’s Academy. Thus they can have none of the inter- 
est that attaches to the discovery of original thought, and par- 
ticularly to great and far-reaching theories in vigorous and 
first-hand presentation. 

The argument is usually made that such research in second- 
rate works helps to elucidate the work of the poet. Sometimes 
it does, in a limited way, by elucidating particular passages. 
For instance, some elementary information about obsolete sci- 
entific terminology is required to understand fully Lady Mac- 
beth’s 


That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. CTaVvity Gout) 


But to take this passage as evidence of an intellectual interest 
in science is to miss its expressive function, which is to convey 
a particular kind of scorn: the intense scorn of ruthless will- 
to-power for the degradation of the intelligence of its own vic- 
tims. As in Iago’s eulogy of self-control to Roderigo, there is 
an undercurrent of tragic irony in placing the arguments and 
value-judgments of virtue in the mouth of an evil character: 
good and evil appear inextricably and inexplicably interwoven. 
This enables us to catch a glimpse of the deeply-rooted conflict 
which is at the heart of the tragedy, as any analysis of a single 
passage can do if carried far enough. In turn, this vision of 
conflict is a particular instance or manifestation of Shake- 
speare’s individual poetic world, which is his own and not 
Sophocles’ or Marlowe’s or Webster’s or Racine’s, and which 
it is the job of the critic to discern and define. 


III 


The next step in Croce’s theory of the poetic image is its 
identification with expression. A fully formed poetic image is a 
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verbalized image, set out in its appropriate words in their ap- 
propriate order. In a poem ora*‘novel multiple impressions are 
unified ina single concrete image —and an image is not con- 
crete until it is expressed in words (or in colors, lines, masses 
ortones). In Croce’s terms, the particular is not only the object 
of an act of cognition: it is also, and at the same time, the ob- 
ject of an act of expression, and the two acts are one. 

Stated in such categorical terms, this identification often 
arouses opposition. It may be granted that occasionally thought 
and expression may blend so perfectly as to be in effect one; but 
it seems that more frequently thought does not reach such com- 
plete unity with expression, but falls more or less short of it. 
Some people find that their difficulty in writing is not to find 
words, but to find fine words: mere words come easily enough 
to them, but they are trite and common. Many poets and critics 
have felt that the diction of common conversation must be raised 
to a higher level before it can become poetry (and of course 
others no less strenuously deny this). 

The first of the above objections is really an admission; for 
Croce is not saying that all and any intuitions are identical with 
expressions, but only perfectly successful ones. There are 
many that never come through, and indeed most of the expres- 
sions of ordinary speech or writing are approximate and imper- 
fect. As for the thought that is in one’s mind before it has been 
completely put into words, or into the proper words, Croce 
argues that if it is actually in our consciousness it must pos- 
sess expression to some degree, and the fuller expression it 
receives after the pains of writing corresponds to afuller think- 
ing out of it. That the process of expression may be long and 
laborious, Croce of course freely admits.” But when it comes 
to theory of poetic style as verbal ornament, as something su- 
peradded to an already achieved expression, he is unshaken in 
his conviction that this is a myth, and a dangerous one. For, 
again, it threatens to split the integrity of the poetic image. If 
the thought has been adequately expressed in the plain words 
that the stylist despises — runs Croce’s argument against tradi- 
tional rhetoric — then the superadded ornament is superfluous, 
and therefore an artistic blemish. If on the other hand the plain 
words still seem unsatisfactory to the writer, then it is because 
they do not fully express the writer’s thought, and the plain style 
is not just plain, it is imperfectly expressive. By the so-called 
“heightening” of the style we really achieve the proper expres- 
sion of our intuition — provided, of course, our intuition is such 
as to require that particular expression.*® 
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Among the earlier critics of Croce’s identification of intui- 
tion and expression were logicians who could only see in it an 
empty interchange of abstractions.’® Such critics seemed unable 
to discern the bearing of general statements upon particular 
cases — in this instance, uponthe problems of literary criticism. 
For this identity is a different way of stating the familiar prin- 
ciple of the organic unity of form and content, upon which so 
much modern criticism relies. Croce’s intuition is the content 
to which expression is the form. In poetry, form consists not 
only of the words of the poem, but of ali the special patterns of 
sound that the words may possess: i.e., cadence, rhythm, meter, 
rhyme, etc. A poem is nota “prose discourse” which is then 
“reduced into the phonetic pattern of the meter.” To use Ran- 
som’s terms, it is a discourse which acquires determinate 
meaning only when it achieves determinate sound. 

Anyone who imagines that Croce’s method neglects meter 
should read his remarks on Dante’s terzina or, better still, on 
Ariosto’s ottava. But it is true that Croce considers meter and 
style as strictly particularized instances of expression, and not 
as external ornaments applied at will from a ready-made as- 
sortment. Croce’s idea of form is not that of an abstract met- 
rical scheme or literary genre, considered as an empty mould 
into which the words are somehow poured. It is rather the par- 
ticular organization of words and stresses and rhythms which is 
not identical with that of any other poem. 

Croce’s theory of organic form may be contrasted with an- 
other view, which (purely for the sake of convenience) I will 
call the atomistic view. In this theory poetic images are inde- 
pendent units brought together ina poem. An image is made up 
of a number of independent ideas, each of which has the power 
of arousing certain emotions in the mind of the reader. The 
poet’s job is then to arrange these pre-existing images in such 
a way as to cause a succession ofsuch emotions. Furthermore, 
some critics who follow modern psychological theories consider 
these images or ideas as rooted in the subconscious of the indi- 
vidual or of the race. Associations between images and emo- 
tions are said to be “sunk below the surface” of consciousness, 
deep in racial and mythic strata, and so produce an even more 
overwhelming and inexplicable disturbance in the emotions of 
the reader. 

But arethe constituents ofa poetic image really pre-existent 
to it? Or are they discovered in it only by an ex post facto 
analysis? In the poetic context they seem to be part of a whole 
out of which they can be removed only by an arbitrary process, 
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which turns them into mutilated fragments or mere abstractions. 
Such at least is Croce’s view. KH is true that Croce, as a level- 
headed historian, has never felt the romantic yearning for the 
dark, the subliminal and the inchoate — “the secret chaos at the 
heart of the universe,” as A. W. Schlegel put it. Croce has al- 
ways shown a preference for the clear, the fully-fashioned and 
the conscious. But his theory may be called romantic in one 
sense of that much-abused term: it stresses the unique, e7mma- 
lig, irrepeatable character of each expression. 

Croce has carried the principle of the integrity of the poetic 
image to still more radical consequences in his discussion of 
the verbal element of poetry. He of course takes issue with the 
common opinion that words are signs, and that speech is made 
up of so many independent words, each with its own separate 
meaning attached, as listed in the dictionary. This we might 
call the atomistic view of language. Croce argues that isolated 
words do not exist in actual speech any more than isolated 
meanings. Even the words as listed in the dictionary are given 
not one but several possible meanings. How do we determine 
the particular meaning that a word may have in a sentence? 
The answer seems obvious —from the context, i.e., from the 
rest of the sentence. But the meaning of the rest of the sen- 
tence is in turn determined by the meaning of the word we 
started from. This seems to involve us in a vicious circle. 
Thus understanding a sentence on the atomistic theory seems 
impossible — and yet it happens all the time. We are therefore 
led to give up the atomistic theory and to turn to its contrary: 
sentences are not grasped as aggregates of separate and inde- 
pendent meanings but as a whole, the whole being what T. E. 
Hulme calls anintensive manifold —a singleunit, which is after- 
wards analyzed into parts. It is this later analysis which gen- 
erates the illusion of isolated words. The process has been 
thus described by Croce in his mature and still untranslated 
book on Poetry (1936)*°: 


A dictionary takes out of the living sentences of 
speakers or of writers the articulate sounds, or words, 
that are similar. These thus become abstract sounds, 
void of the individual meaning which they drew from, 
and conferred upon, the whole of which they were ele- 
ments. The dictionary-maker then fills the vacuum he 
has produced in these sound-groups with a general 
meaning, obtained by abstraction from those which the 
sounds had in the sentences of which they were part. 
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These meanings are often so different and disparate 
that they cannot fit into a single generalization, and 
then several generalizations are made by the same 
process and lined up under the heading of a single 
word. 


As Collingwood put it shortly afterwards, “every word as it ac- 
tually occurs in discourse, occurs once and once only. ””! 

This radical repudiation of the atomistic view of language 
has far-reaching consequences for practical criticism. It rules 
out all discussions about purely verbal values andreplaces them 
by discussions of the total effect of a poem, the image conveyed. 
It runs counter to the distinction of “levels of meaning” and 
similar stratifications of poetry. It also does not agree witha 
theory which enjoys a certain popularity, viz., that words are 
units endowed with some kind of independent force or energy 
which each exerts against its neighbor in a succession of actions 
and reactions, pressures and counterpressures, that somehow 
constitute the essence of poetic effect. 

Further, while Croce sees an essential connection between 
emotion and the poetic image, this connection for him does not 
consist of stock responses to traditional associations, as im- 
plied in the theory which I have called the atomistic view of im- 
agery. In what is now known as Croce’s second aesthetics, the 
theory of art as lyrical intuition, Croce maintained that emotion 
was the only possible content of the poetic image.*” The image 
expresses emotion, and the emotion is one with the image. Ina 
genuine poetic expression both the image and the emotion never 
really existed before: they appear together in one and the same 
act, the act of imaginative creation. This is another categorical 
identification which arouses perplexity and diffidence in those 
who are not accustomed to the logic of philosophical thinking. 
Yet it is only another aspect of the old principle of the unity of 
form and content. It is illogical to believe in this principle, and 
to believe at the same time that the emotion exists in the mind 
before it is expressed, and that it remains exactly the same 
after it is expressed. This would make expression something 
quite independent of emotion, or at the best an external vesture, 
a conventional sign with no real connection with it such as one 
experiences in poetry. 

But this notion was refuted well before Croce. An Oxford 
philosopher of the 19th century had already categorically denied 
that feeling exists before expression. And he added sugges- 
tively: “It would be truer to say that the expression is the 
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completed feeling; for the feeling is not fully felt till it is ex- 
pressed, and in being expressed it is still felt but in a different 
way. What the act of expression does is to fix and distinguish it 
finally; it then, and then only, becomes a determinate feeling.”?* 
A later English aesthetician, who thought he was correcting 
Croce, actually reaffirmed the same theory: “The poem is not 
the translation of the poet’s state of mind, for he does not know 
till he has said either what he wants to say or how he shall say 
bites 

Later still Collingwood, following Croce, popularized the 
theory that art is the expression of emotion. In his hands, how- 
ever, this theory becomes at times little more than a glib for- 
mula, carelessly repeateduntilit is sometimes indistinguishable 
from a very different theory, the view that poetry is merely the 
overflow or outpouring of emotion (a more or less “romantic” 
theory which eliminates the image altogether). For instance, he 
once speaks of the poet as one who “makes a clean breast of ex- 
perience, concealing nothing and altering nothing.” *° This is too 
much like the “confession” theory of poetry. 

None of these aestheticians, however, has defined the emo- 
tional ground of poetry in the way that Croce does ina little- 
noted chapter of the Philosophy of the Practical (Part I, Section 
II, Ch. VI). Here Croce discovers a zone of the mind in which 
the feelings which are expressed in poetry originate. They are 
not impelling emotions, much less active volitions, but of the 
same stuff as they are before they reach differentiation. In 
other words, it is the undifferentiated unity from which both vo- 
lition and desire develop. By this qualification, emotion loses 
its too definite conative character, and becomes something more 
fluid and impalpable, for which Croce prefers the term “mood” 
or “state of mind,” or sometimes “aspiration” or longing. 

Further, Croce has given the unity of form and content a 
foundation in philosophic logic by his definition of it as an “a 
priori synthesis,” which he works out in his Logic (Part I, Sect. 
Ill, Ch. II). This formulation takes care of the objections ad- 
vanced from realistic points of view, including those of neo- 
scholasticism and its ontology, such as the objection that the 
thing expressed, which includes “the idea or feeling,” “remains 
entirely outside the word that expresses it by so referring to it, 
and entirely distinct from it in its ontological constitution.” 7° 

Finally, no aesthetician of whatever school or age has pro- 
vided a full and detailed methodology of literary criticism as 
Croce has done, both by precept and example. For Croce the 
critic’s job consists in defining the individual character of the 
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mood or feeling, and then showing how it has found expression 
in the image or images of the poem. This may sound very well 
in theory, but one may still wonder how exactly a critic is to go 
about his task on Croce’s assumptions. In an incidental state- 
ment made in one of his critical essays, Croce says that the 
first step is to get full and direct contact with the work itself: 
open one’s mind to it, to receive as vivid and distinct an im- 
pression of it as possible. Lest the word “impression” should 
raise the old cry of “critical impressionism,” it may be well to 
add that this for Croce is precisely the stage at which the critic 
should make use of historical information: 


I do not know of any other way to judge art than that 
of entering into direct contact with the work of art and 
of experiencing its living impression. To this end, and 
only to this end, I consider admissible, and indeed in- 
dispensable, the kind of scholarly research which is 
known as historical or “philological.” This research 
possesses value as exegesis, and helps to bring us back 
to what one may call the state of mind of the author in 
the act of artistic synthesis. After obtaining a living 
impression — that is to say, conjunction with the mind 
of the author — the next step can only be in discriminat- 
ing what is genuine art in the work under examination 
from what in it is not really artistic.”*’ 


After having set aside the intellectual and other extraneous 
elements, the critic proceeds to define the characteristic of the 
artistic residuum and to trace the interplay of image and feeling 
in it. In his descriptions of this varied interplay, Croce’s prac- 
tical criticism exhibited an astonishing variety of different pat- 
terns. A poet may find at first difficulty in expression and con- 
tent himself with the repetition of traditional motifs, until he 
finally “finds his vein” and achieves originality. A mood may 
rise in a poem to a climax of intensity in a great image and 
then subside, or it may flow evenly throughout the whole. A 
succession of separate poems may be the expression of a single 
current of feeling, or a single composition may resolve itself 
into a number of independent acts of expression. A prose com- 
position like a novel or a play may prove to be more intensely 
lyrical than many verses. And soon: there are as many for- 
mulas as there are writers, and no two essays of Croce repeat 
the same formula or the same procedure. 
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IV. 

Perhaps the best way to show how Croce’s method works is 
to take a particular poetic image and analyze it. I will take a 
famous image in an English poem not discussed by Croce, and 
try to follow his method in dealing with it. 

The poem is Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale,” about which there 
has been considerable recent discussion. Cleanth Brooks has 
given a very perceptive interpretation of the progressive move- 
ment of the “Ode,” stanza by stanza and image by image, but he 
ends in finding fault with Keats for not bringing in irony. But 
irony is not the moodin which this particular poem was written, 
and it is only one of the innumerable moods that may become 
the material of poetry. The synthesis which Keats achieves in 
the “Ode” is of a different kind, as I shall try to show. 

From the very first words it is apparent that the poet is en- 
gaged in expressing a mood, the peculiar quality of which seems 
tobe rather elusive. He triesto convey itby a variety of means: 
direct statements, as “My heart aches,” similes (“as though of 
hemlock I had drunk”) and sensuous images (“some melodious 
plot of beechen green, and shadows numberless”). As the lyri- 
cal movement proceeds, these statements increase in intensity, 
the similes and images grow in richness and color, until a 
climax is reached in the great image: 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Cf perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


This celebrated image seems to have pleased everyone, even 
though the transition to it is not very obvious. From the con- 
creteness of Ruth and the Bible story we are suddenly trans- 
ported into fairyland. What brings together the song of the 
nightingale and the magic casements? There is something im- 
plicit, something understood but not stated, which contributes to 
the poetic effect of the famous lines. 

Their main expressive function seems to be in bringing to- 
gether the two main streams of feeling that may be seen alter- 
nating and crossing throughout the “Ode” and that constitute the 
peculiar character of the poet’s mood. One is the feeling 
aroused by the pain and sorrow inherent in life, and the other is 
the purely voluptuous enjoyment of luxuriating fancy. The first 
is expressed by the references to “the weariness, the fever and 
the fret” which are the common lot of humanity, and which dom- 
inate the third stanza. The other is aroused by following the 
singing bird into a world of perfect beauty which seems appro- 
priate to it, and which culminates in the fifth stanza. 
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The two currents cross in the “Darkling” stanza where the 
vision of universal suffering leads to the idea of death as its 
natural consummation, but death on the other hand appears as a 
gate to the paradise of beauty: 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die.... 


However, this meeting of the two themes does not result here in 
a perfectly fused picture: the poet and the nightingale, the suf- 
fering mortal and the thing of beauty, are still two, distinct and 
separate: 


Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Unification is effected only at the close of the next stanza, 
when a succession of imaginative variations upon the double 
theme of the song of the nightingale and the lot of humanity ends 
in the vision of the “magic casements.” In this image the power 
of fancy whichthe poet has been invoking continuously has finally 
caught up the recurrent feeling of Weltschmertz andcrystallized 
in it an iridescent sphere which half reveals and half conceals 
its emotional content. Research on this passage has helped to 
trace this content, and shows that the poet is here completing a 
process of expression which began in previous poems.”® The 
“magic casements” connect with the cluster of images in the 
Epistle to Reynolds, in which Keats lets his imagination play 
around Claude’s Enchanted Castle; a picture that seems to have 
haunted him, even though he may have seen it only in an engrav- 
ing. Claude’s castle rises by the waters of a lake, and its win- 
dows all look 


as if latched by Fays and Elves, 
And from them comes a Silver flash of light, 
As from the westward of a summer’s night, 
Or like a beauteous woman’s large blue eyes 
Gone mad thro’ olden songs and poesies. (vv. 50-54) 


Here the image is diffuse and sprawling; it is condensed and in- 
tegrated in the “Ode.” Note especially the reference to “a beau- 
teous woman” associated with the Castle. In the picture itself, 
there is the lonely figure of a girl in the foreground.”® And the 
linking of the nightingale’s song, far-away seas anda girlreaper 
singing a melancholy song had already been effected by Words- 
worth in “The Solitary Reaper,” a poem with which Keats was 


familiar. 
In all these images there is present a feminine figure. I 
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suggest that a feminine figure is also implied at the “magic 
casements,” “charm’d” by the nightingale’s song. In the pre- 
ceding line, Ruth stands in tears: the unnamed young woman at 
the “magic casements” is presumably forlorn; tears may be 
implied of her too. So human suffering enters the image, but as 
no more than a hint and an implication, a tremor in the texture 
of the vision of fairyland. But suffering is there, and becomes 
explicit in the next stanza, which brings the vision to an end. 

The vagueness of the image®*’ is thus shown to be both neces- 
sary and significant, as unifying thetwo main currents of feeling 
in the poem. But the blending of the two feelings is something 
that did not exist before image itself. The image is seento have 
developed in the process of expressing the feelings, and the 
feelings inturn have been modified inthe process of expression. 

Some modern criticism seems to be concerned in arguing 
that Keats should not have had those feelings, or that he should 
not have them in the way he did. But a poet is under no obliga- 
tion to have the same emotional attitude that we have; what is 
required of him is that he should give adequate expression to 
what feelings he has. 

In this respect, Croce’s method may be said to possess one 
of the great virtues that the historians prize: impartiality. “My 
criticism,” as he said in the early passage already quoted from, 
“does not exclude from art any content or state of mind which 
has been crystallized in a perfect expression.” 


V. 


Finally, the theory of poetry as the expression of emotion 
runs counter to another trend. This is the modern reaction 
against emotional romanticism, which condemns the parading of 
emotion in any form. The anti-romantic trend-is of course to 
be found all the time side by side with romanticism itself. It is 
a reaction which sometimes cloaks. real kinship, as when Leconte 
de Lisle wrote a sonnet, “Les Montreurs,” to exhibit the intense 
feelings of pride and contempt that the very ideas of self-exhi- 
bition aroused inhim. Today this reaction against emotionalism 
assumes less obvious forms, and is indeed usually taken for 
granted. 

But Croce has more than once expressed his own condemna- 
tion of emotional romanticism. By this time it should be clear 
that his idea of “expression” is not the outpouring of raw emo- 
tions, but the fashioning of a clear-cut image. Against the kind 
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of writing that combines second-hand images merely for the 
purpose of gratifying frustrated desires, Croce has repeatedly 
issued critical warnings, and strictly segregated it in practice 
from real poetry.” 

In this connection one should also consider what has been 
called Croce’s third (and final) aesthetic, the theory of art as 
cosmic intuition, first expounded in the paper on “The Character 
of Totality of Artistic Expression” in the New Essays on Aes- 
thetic (1920).** In this paper Croce comes again to grips with 
the question: what is the individual? He had already answered 
it in his Philosophy of the Practical (1908): “The individual is 
the historical situation of the universal mind at every instant of 
time” (Part I, Sect. II, Ch. IV). In the later discussionhe devel- 
oped a more explicitly Hegelian solution, affirming that the in- 
dividual does not exist apart from the universal. This bringsus 
up against the ancient philosophical problem from which we 
started, viz., the relation of the particular to the universal. 
Without venturing to embark upon the deep waters of philosophy, 
we may take a brief look at the question from the shores, as it 
were, of literary criticism. 

Croce’s last phase certainly raises some difficulties in his 
aesthetic theory, and critics have had their opportunity here. I 
expressed some doubt about it myself in a discussion of his 
essay on Shakespeare (1948), which Croce with his customary 
liberality allowed me to publish alongside his own essay.*? How- 
ever, it is conceivable that Croce’s formula of the “total human- 
ity” of art may be interpreted without contradiction of his ear- 
lier theory of the pureintuition. Not long after writing his paper 
on Totality, Croce warned his readers “not to let the recognition 
of this character of art, rightly asserted by means of terms 
which may be ambiguous (universal, ideal, Harmony), lead them 
deviously back to the discarded theory of poetry as philosophy.”™ 
We may perhaps put it this way: if intuition on one hand is cog- 
nition of the individual, the individual on the other hand is nec- 
essary to the whole. The function of intuition is always to par- 
ticularize; but as one of the basic activities of the human mind, 
it is universal. 

In broader terms, a continually renewed contact with the 
freshness and vigor of individuality is an indispensable require- 
ment for a full intellectual and moral life. Great art forces us 
to a constant readjustment of our mental perspective and takes 
us out of the rut of encrusted opinions and massed generalities 
to look at the new, the unexpected and the vital. In this sense, 
art may be said to have a universal human significance. 
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This recognition of the universality of art in Croce’s third 
aesthetic may possibly satisfy. those for whom the theory of 
emotional expression as usually propounded seems too narrow 
and individualistic. 


VI. 


Croce’s doctrine that the creative process is essentially 
mental, an act of intuition, is extended by him to all the arts, 
including painting and sculpture. The actual production of the 
painting on the canvas, or the fashioning of the statue, is con- 
sidered by him to belong not to the act of expression, which is 
effected in the mind of the artist, but to the process of record- 
ing the completed expression, which he calls “externalization” 
(estrinsecazione). This is perhaps the doctrine about art that 
critics, especially English aestheticians like Bosanquet, have 
found it more difficult to accept. For this doctrine contradicts 
a very widely held view which stresses the material medium of 
each art as an essential part of the artistic process. Art, ac- 
cording to this view, consists in the skilful handling of the me- 
‘dium, including the ability to bring out its inherent material 
qualities. By different media different arts are distinguished, 
whereas for Croce the artistic process cannot be differentiated 
in this manner. Whether Croce was aware of it or not, his doc- 
trine goes back to the aesthetics of Plotinus, who argued that 
beauty resides not in the material object but in the mind of the 
artist.” 

The question is too complex to discuss here and we need not 
go into it, especially since Croce’s position has been brilliantly 
defended by a contemporary American aesthetician, Sidney 
Zink.*° But one source of misapprehension may perhaps be 
removed, since it relates to poetry. In the case of poetry ex- 
pression takes the form of words, as we have seen, and exter- 
nalization in this case is simply the making of a record of the 
words — either in writing, or in print, or by any other material 
process. This point seems to have been missed by the English 
critics, who have accused Croce of considering the words of 
poetry as mere externalization, and not an essential part of the 
actofexpression. That is contrary tothe whole trend of Croce’s 
thinking, and in particular to his own analyses of expression in 
his practical criticism. 

But Croce’s position on the arts, paradoxical as it may seem, 
has recently been paralleled by certain statements of Sartre (in 
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all probability without direct contact with Croce). Sartre repu- 
diates even more radically than Croce any theory that makes 
painting (for instance) an art resulting from the manner in which 
the material medium is handled. For Sartre the pigments on 
the canvas are merely an “analogue” of the real work, which 
exists only as a mental image: 


The fact is that the painter did not realize his men- 
tal image at all: he has simply constructed a material 
analogue of such a kind that everyone can grasp the 
image provided he looks at the analogue. But the image 
thus provided with an external analogue remains an 
image. There is no realizationof the imaginary, nor do 
we Speak ofits objectification. Eachstroke of the brush 
was given not for itself nor even forthe construction of 
a coherent real whole (in the sense in which it can be 
said that a certain lever in a machine was conceived in 
the interest of the whole and not for itself).... The 
painting should then be considered as a material thing 
visited from time totime (every time that the spectator 
assumes an imaginative attitude) by an unreal which is 
precisely the painted object. *" 


Sartre has also given a very definite interpretation of paint- 
ing as a lyrical image. He takes as an instance a Crucifixion 
by Tintoretto: 


Tintoretto did not choose that yellow rift in the sky 
above Golgotha to signify anguish or to provoke it. It 
is anguish and yellow sky at the same time. Not sky of 
anguish or anguished sky; itis an anguish become thing, 
an anguish which has turned into yellow rift of sky.... 
And Picasso’s long harlequins, ambiguous and eternal, 
haunted with inexplicable meaning, inseparable from 
their stooping leanness and their pale diamond-shaped 
thighs, are emotions become flesh, emotion which the 
flesh has absorbed as theblotter absorbs ink, and emo- 
tion which is unrecognizable, lost, strange to itself, 
scattered to the four corners of space and yet present 
to itself. °° 


Starting from very different assumptions, the two philoso- 
phers converge on the lyrical character of art, the indissoluble 
union of image and emotion. Croce, however, has gone beyond 
Sartre in working out a complete methodology for the practising 
critic, and exemplified it in his own criticism. His methodology 
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was also adopted by a number of contemporary Italian art crit- 
ics and art historians, among whom the best known in this coun- 
try is Lionello Venturi. To his books on art and art criticism 
(which also contain original contributions to theory) one may 
refer to see how Croce’s method works out when applied to the 
arts of painting, both ancient and modern. 
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Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, 2nd ed., 
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PROSPER MERIMEE AND THE SHORT PROSE NARRATIVE* 
Albert J. George 


Syracuse University 


So little has been done on the history of the short story in 
France, especially during the romantic period, that the field lies 
practicallyfallow. This child of literature had been so unwanted 
that, up to the time of Bourget, no poetics of the brief prose 
narrative had taken form. Since there had been little conscious- 
ness of the existence of a valid genre, no more than brief and 
casual remarks had been made on what was considered only an 
extension of the anecdote. And the problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the words conte and nouvelle seem to 
imply clear distinctions between varieties of the short tale, yet 
were commonly used almost interchangeably. To compound 
this confusion Americans and Englishmen are constantly yield- 
ing to the temptation to apply to French literature definitions 
elaborated in their own countries, to utilize molds created by 
other temperaments and traditions into which they hope to 
squeeze the work of men like Mérimée. The results are meager 
and frustrating; a more fruitful approach seems to lie in first 
investigating the short prose fiction in terms of technique, leav- 
ing the matter of general definition until more is known of spe- 
cific practice. 


I 


It is unrewarding to delve too deeply intothe past when seek- 
ing the roots of the brief narrative of the early 19th century. 
Critical literature is sparse and not too pertinent, since the 
general assumption on which Mérimée founded his art rose pri- 
marily from his age and the immediate past. 

There was little, in effect, for him to learn from the Middle 
Ages. Though by way of being an amateur archeologist, he knew 
little of medieval literature, the forms of which have practically 
nothing in common with his own work. In general the short 


*A paper read at the MLA meeting in Chicago on December 29, 1955 
as part of the French VI program on the 19th-century short story. 
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fictions of the Middle Ages seem loosely structured anecdotes 
or tales, sometimes revealing, dramatic ingenuity of incident, 
but rarely organized to reach a distinct climax. Where such 
climax does exist, it is usually an ingenious escape, a sudden 
reversal of fortune, or a triumphant retort, rather than the or- 
ganization of incident to an apex of interest and emotion, or toa 
brief moment of illumination. 

The Renaissance added new dimensions to the short narra- 
tive, particularly in the nouvelle, by injecting a concern for 
personality, for the passions and the intellect, that colors all its 
tales. But brief fiction had little chance to expand from the 
anecdotal, since the 16th century, revolutionary as it was, ex- 
pended almost all its enormous energy in renovating poetry. 
Prose came out a sorry second; practically no time was wasted 
on discussing the theory and potentialities of a dubious medium. 

Classicism rejected a great deal of the Renaissance, but it 
concurred in its attitude toward prose. Curiously, the age which 
produced Boileau’s castigation of the novel nonetheless created 
and impressively developed the form of the romance. Consid- 
erable theory was apologetically elaborated, and the genre was 
enthusiastically practised, but neither the romance nor prose in 
general gained any literary stature. Evenless attention was paid 
the shorter forms than during the Renaissance, since they were 
considered by-products or even parts of a full-blown romance, 
although in the Nouvelles Francgaises (1696) Segrais tentatively 
suggested that a distinction could be made between the roman, 
poetic and epic in conception, and the more historical and truth- 
ful nouvelle. As a whole, however, classicism produced few 
theoretical considerations, since it could not find any room in 
its august structure for such frivolity. It knew the contes de 
fée of writers like Mme d’Aulnoy, l’Héritier, and Perrault, but 
these were obviously of popular and provincial origin and con- 
sequently unimportant. Cotgrave summed up the prevailing at- 
titude when he defined the conte as an “unliklie tale,” “fibs, 
fables.” 

The 18th century showed no such qualms about the brief nar- 
rative, producing a harvest of stories that ranged from those of 
Hamilton and Cazotte, to the contes ‘philosophiques of Voltaire. 
But the word “short” now assumed relative meaning. As Daniel 
Mornet pointed out, the age was overcoming a previous taste for 
ten-volume works andcame to consider 200 pages a meretrifle. 
Nonetheless it developed brilliantly those types of the conte 
which it could adopt for use as vehicles for criticism, but it had 
little sense of form other than interms of the dimension of story 
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material. From this came the 18th century’s predilection for 
attaching qualifications to the word, as in contes de fées, contes 
orientaux, or contes philosophiques. And it is to be noted that 
Voltaire, like Cotgrave, used the designation of either compte 
or conte in the sense of an account. 

The sheer volume of work produced at that time inevitably 
impressed some writers sufficiently to make them reflect on 
the media they were using. Distinctions rested on subject mat- 
ter variations and the 18th century did not seem atall impressed 
with the nouvelle, a form which the Encyclopédie did not even 
bother to define. Thus, for Cazotte, the conte was a fairy tale, 
the mystery of which was brushed aside by a realistic ending; 
for d’Alembert it was an “histoire plaisante, vraie ou fausse,” 
very different from the novel, “une suite d’aventures singu- 
liéres réellement arrivées 4 quelqu’un.” Prior to Voltaire the 
conte remained essentially a fiction based on unreality, its only 
aim to amuse. But with him the recipe received new ingredi- 
enis; it became picaresque in nature and was adapted for criti- 
cal purposes. Fantasy functioned to minimize sympathy for 
character or interest in incident; realism of detail was added to 
focus irony, and pleasantry to cover social satire. But Voltaire 
refused to theorize on form since he remained essentially hos- 
tile to the romance structure and concerned primarily with 
content. 

It fell to Marmontel to become perhaps the first to suggest 
that the difference between extended and brief narrative was 
more than a matter of length. In the Encyclopédie (1754), he 
pointed out that a conte need not concern itself with the unities, 
but he insisted on a sense of unity. There the 18th century 
rested its case. 


Il 


The first decades of the 19th century added little to this as- 
pect of literary history. First of all, an era of war and violent 
political upheaval was not conducive to such meditation. The 
classical values remained dominant and France was onthe verge 
of another great poetic age. Moreover technology and education 
had not yet produced the circumstances, magazines and a mass 
public, that would entice writers into the practice of the shorter 
forms. And even had they existed, those who did write brief 
narratives lacked the talent and imagination to do more than 
tread well-beaten paths. 
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The number of short story writers rose rapidly in the early 
19th century as the literary public changed. The conte philo- 
sophique flourished, though calmer in tone, in the work of Mme 
de Genlis and Sabatier de Castres. The old formula was modi- 
fied slightly by Xavier de Maistre who transformed its caustic 
tone to one of contemplation and subjective synthesis. The 
words songe, vision and réverie appeared more often. 

Of all these, Nodier is perhaps the greatest 19th-century 
short story writer encountered prior to Mérimée. Exceptionally 
skillful in the use of the merveilleux, he had learned his trade 
partly from Diderot, but mostly from Ducray-Duminil. Fasci- 
nated by the possibilities of dreams and visions, he chose to 
emphasize the fairy tale element and turned his back on any 
consideration of contemporary life. Perhaps in memory of a 
frustrating youth, he sought instead the pleasant satisfactions 
and titillating melancholy of a world of make-believe where 
girls perished young and innocent, or love suffered the frustra- 
tion of death at the very moment of its promised fulfillment. 

Technically, Nodier added little to the short narrative beyond 
the exploitation of the unconscious or the use of the pastiche. 
He insisted on drowning his plots in contrived emotions, oceans 
of tears, and floods of words. Though his tales are sometimes 
ingenious and varied, they are stuffed with digressions and full 
of such clichés as the tell-me-your-story approach. He in- 
truded his person and views into the story, sometimes obnox- 
iously, so completely dedicated was he to the concept of litera- 
ture as an arm of morality. Thus the Histoire d’Héléne Gillet 
is a condemnation of capital punishment, while the Légende de 
Soeur Béatrix extols the comforts of religion. This utilitarian- 
ism need not be a drawback, but Nodier made his subjects even 
more anodyne because his lack of focus or sense of the direc- 
tions of incident produced scenarios ortales with such a marked 
flavor that even his serious use of the fantastic lost some of its 
effect. His insistence on constructing his fictions around emo- 
tional peaks kept his narratives closeto the anecdote or the tale 
in plot form, though it led to an increased emphasis on the 
human relationships involved. 


I 


Mérimée, though younger than Nodier, became his rival in 
the writing of brief fiction and soon surpassed him, to become 
one of the foremost exponents of the short prose narrative 
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during the first part of the century. None of the Cénacle seems 
to have wanted to dispute the title, though many of them made 
quick excursions into the field. Like Nodier, Mérimée utilized 
irony as a major technique; like Nodier he had a wide acquaint- 
ance with his immediate predecessors in the forms of brief fic- 
tion, and like Nodier he was impressed by the attitude of Diderot 
toward literature. But there the analogy collapses. 

The strange unity of Mérimée’s work can perhaps best be 
grasped from a knowledge of the man’s personality. Certainly 
he was not an endearing person, a judgment on which everybody 
is unanimous. Stendhal theorized that this lack of warmth came 
as an inheritance from Mérimée’s mother, whom he character- 
ized as a woman capable of tenderness once a year at most. At 
any rate, Mérimée presented to all and sundry a cold and re- 
served exterior, even when indulging in one of the scabrous sto- 
ries for which he was notorious. “Mauvais et gouailleur 4 
taper,” agreed his mother, but also a person who, when he dis- 
covered at the age of ten that he had been scolded byhis parents 
in feigned anger, swore never again to be anybody’s dupe. Ugly 
and timid, he protected himself with a razor wit and a cynicism 
strengthened by a glacial bearing. This complete egoist never 
became anyone’s disciple or dupe; he stood aloof to watch life 
roll by with disdainful tolerance. Mérimée viewed the world 
with jaundiced eyes. For him it was an unpleasant antheap, 
agitated by the superstitiously religious, “cette canaille de 
dévots.” He preferred the aristocracy of a man on horseback 
like Napolean III to democracy, for he had no faith in the intel- 
ligence of the common man or any taste for his manners. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that such an attitude colored 
his work, or that he approached the art of storytelling witha 
keen appreciationfor irony, the sense of which had been strongly 
reinforced by a careful reading of Sterne. A sharp awareness 
of the ridiculous tempered his choice of subjects, his exploita- 
tion of character, and his comments on the meaning of his sto- 
ries. Hence, all types of irony can be found intermingled in his 
work: verbal trony, most often by understatement, as in Co- 
lomba, when he describes French bureaucracy or the English 
upper classes; irony of manner, a pretense of naiveté or open- 
eyed wonder, as in the Abbé Aubain; dramatic irony, that created 
by the twist of events, as in Tamango or the Partie de trictrac; 
and cosmic or romantic irony, the satire of frustration, of men’s 
highest aspirations. This last constitutes one of Mérimée’s 
most common techniques, evident in his better works, the Double 
Méprise or the Vase étrusque, both bitter comments on the des- 


tiny of man. 
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That Mérimée was not a professional writer makes it diffi- 
cult to secure any very helpful informationfrom him. Certainly 
he was not given to theorizing on the nature of his avocation. 
Writing was a side line for M. l’inspecteur général des monu- 
ments. He commented rarely on his artand these few instances 
are interlaced through a voluminous correspondence. Thus, the 
only way to uncover his aesthetics is to inquire how he put to- 
gether his narratives and then poke amidst these findings for 
his notions of the brief tale and what, if any, contributions he 
made to its development. 

The subject matter gives no help. The locales of the nine- 
teen stories range from France, to Spain, to Corsica, Africa, 
Denmark, and Russia. Mérimée deals with the fantastic in the 
Vénus d’llle, religion in Fédérigo, slavery in Tamango, and 
honor in Colomba. Such catholicity of taste reveals only a man 
close to romanticism who apparently exhibited little originality 
of background and theme. His plots arefull of animated statues, 
ghosts, slave kings, consumptive mistresses, gypsy girls and 
illicit lovers. He seems, in fact, to have drawn heavily on the 
literary clichés of his time. 

Similarly, most of the techniques he favored were also com- 
monplace. The plots are shaped as sequential narration articu- 
lated by causality, though without any implication of determin- 
ism; they aretold bya pseudo-author who occasionally interjects 
a caustic observation. These are presented as framework con- 
structions, stories within stories (Sorciéres espagnoles, Il Vic- 
colo di Madama Lucrezia), with a goodly seasoning of foreshad- 
owing to titillate the reader (Ames du Purgatoire). Mérimée 
relies heavily on such exotic elements as distant lands, primi- 
tivism, dreams, visions and folklore. And each story contains 
a carefully calculated dose of local color which particularizes 
and sets historically such clichés as the Noble Savage, the 
Priest, the Luckless Lover, the Honest Harlot, or the Jeune 
France. 

Yet, closer observation shows that Mérimée offers more 
than just a resumé of the commonplaces of romanticism. Cer- 
tainly he used all the themes in vogue, but, having learned his 
trade from Diderot and Sterne, he proffers them to the reader 
slightly out of focus, to create a universe in which only his will 
seems operative and beyond caprice. His tales are told in the 
oral tradition, as Diderot recommended; many of them were 
actually written to be read aloud, particularly to young ladies. 
Some even contain asides for potential critics and in one, the 
Chronique, he stops the story to debate heatedly with the reader 
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the question of local color. From this sense of irony came not 
only the savage mockery of the Chambre bleue and the Double 
Méprise, but also the use of the open ending, as inthe Chronique, 
when he refused to complete the story by resolving the love af- 
fair of Mergy and Diane, or in the Partie de trictrac, when the 
pseudo-author abandoned the narrative at its most exciting mo- 
ment, all because a whale had been sighted. The usual stock 
romantic plots were given strange twists. Mérimée delighted 
in ambiguous endings, leaving the reader to wonder whether the 
statue of Venus really crushed the boy or whether Charles XI 
actually did have a vision. Certainly the pure in heart will never 
understand Lokis. The Abbé Aubain resembles Jocelyn, but a 
clever and scheming one. Tamango may be a noble savage but 
his stupidity lands him in the kind of slavery which only an abo- 
litionist British government could imagine. Arséne Guillot re- 
forms as she lies dying of consumption, to earn her reward in 
heaven and a romantic tombstone inscribed “J’ai aimé.” But 
her benefactress and former lover enjoy a more interesting fate 
on earth, as Mérimée suggests. And how he must have chuckled 
over the plight of Orso, the unwilling hero of a vendetta, or the 
spectacle of Diane de Turgis as she tried to convert Bernard de 
Mergy in bed! 

This kindof focus makes his workmore interesting, perhaps, 
yet he deserves higher praise as a technician and a contributor 
to the development of short prose fiction. For all his mockery 
this satirist took his art seriously, anda close scrutiny of the 
variety of stories at which he tried his hand reveals a passion 
for experimentation which would enrich the medium he used. 
The short narrative he had chosen deliberately. He was not in- 
terested primarily in the development of incidents multiplied 
around a boy-girl entanglement — which would have led him to 
the romance; nor was he attracted by the possibility of creating 
fully-rounded characters by the slow erosion of cause-effect on 
a personality — which would have led him to the novel. Both 
these forms required settings spatially and temporally elon- 
gated. Rather he preferred todraw onthe dramatic possibilities 
of life’s ironies at given moments, to work with the explosive 
tensions which such compression made possible. This choice 
in essence limited him to the domain of the briefer narrative: 
the exploitation of a severely limited number of incidents, fo- 
cussed to produce rapidly the maximum of effect; the develop- 
ment of character in a single situation. Both of these would 
further be restricted by considerations of time and space; the 
psychological time of the characters as well as the reader’s 
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sense of time, the space of the fable as well as the geography of 
the plot. . 

With a fullappreciation of these boundaries, Mérimée exper- 
imented with the various problems involved in manipulating 
characters in limited time and space as he sought the frontiers 
of his medium. He would consequently write nineteen stories, 
no two of the same kind, and use a multiplicity of techniques to 
produce such divergent types of narrative as Mateo Falcone, the 
Double Méprise, L’Enlévement de la vedoute and Colomba. 

Within these very short works his concern for psychological 
time caused Mérimée to treat incident variously, depending on 
the way in which he hoped to exploit it. Thus, the Enlévement 
de la redoute occurs over a period of perhaps an hour, during 
which time Mérimée hoped to give a picture of people ata highly 
interesting moment. Since it is not a complete story and has, 
substantially, no plot action, the Enlévement closely resembles 
the sketch as practised by Irving. On the other hand, in Mateo 
Falcone and the Vénus d’Ille everything is directed, in Poe-like 
fashion, toward the production of a single effect, concentrated, 
and stripped to barest essentials. All action is exteriorized, 
and passes in rapid tempo through a single crisis to explode in 
the climax, then decline in a brief dénouement. 

The longer forms, too, include the same range of experimen- 
tation. The Chronique is an attempt to utilize Scott’s technique 
of the romance, with its long historical background, and to weave 
through this extended setting a much shorter story than the ro- 
mance called for. The focus was double, on both series of inci- 
dents. It was, as Mérimée admitted, a “genre batard,” an en- 
deavor he repeated in the Ames du Purgatoire when he tried to 
combine in a box-car series of episodes the slow development 
of history and the more rapid tempo of personal crises. As in 
Colomba, this type of story, commonly called a nouvelle in con- 
tradistinction to the shorter conte, necessitated giving the 
reader a longer sense of elapsed time becausethe subject would 
naturally take longer to mature, without the staccato explosive- 
ness of the conte. Since compression would in this instance ruin 
the attainment of the effects desired, in the Double Méprise it 
led Mérimée to slow his tale with the repetition of along and un- 
important anecdote. Similarly, in the Vase étrusque he marred 
the smoothness of his main plot by indulging in an ironic digres- 
sion on the habits of the Jeune-France during a bachelor dinner. 
He was not now concerned with effect or exposition, but with 
revelation, with the portrayal of character, the psychological 
delineation of personality. 
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Thus a part-time writer made a major contribution to the 
history of theforms he practised. As a good romanticist he ex- 
perimented, and this experimentation provided later men with 
an idea of how much could be expected from the medium of the 
short prosefiction. His productions were interesting, certainly; 
but, more important, they were historically meaningful and 
artistically distinguished. 


MAUPASSANT AND THE MOTIF OF THE MASK * 
Edward D. Sullivan 


Princeton University 


The short story, like any form of literature, in one way or 
another, reflects the basic assumptions of the writer, gives us 
some sense of his conception of the universe and of the nature 
of man. This is not done overtly, to be sure, but the author’s 
position becomes fairly evident when we have read a large num- 
ber of his stories and taken some account of his preoccupations 
and obsessions, as they are revealed in his choice of themes, 
images, and techniques. Maupassant pushed to the limit, to a 
dead end even, what could be accomplished technically in the 
short story when it sprang from his particular kind of belief 
about the nature of man. After him, there was not much point 
in going on from the same base, in trying to refine techniques 
and seek out new devices. What was needed was nota new tech- 
nique or a fresh set of tricks, but rather a different and richer 
view of life than he and his fellow naturalists held; what was 
needed was precisely what the naturalists had lost: a sense of 
mystery, a belief that men and life were, as Proust remarked 
later, “a little more complicated than people say.”” 

In this essay, in order to observe what happens to the short 
story in the hands of Maupassant, I propose to start with his 
basic philosophical assumptions and then show the literary re- 
sults of those assumptions. Although I shall be concerned pri- 
marily with Maupassant, it is hoped that the questions raised 
here in connection with his work can be fruitfully extended over 
a wider range. We shall see that, with Maupassant at least, we 
are led from his beliefs to a preoccupation with certain themes, 
which, in turn, involve the use of certain techniques. 


* 


* * 


Maupassant drifted along on the prevailing currents of sci- 
entific positivism, and although he made fun of Zola’s preten- 
tious claims to be a scientist and a scholar, he was himself un- 
able to develop any fundamentally different viewpoint. This was 
a period in which writer’s shop-talk dealt with phrases such as 
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“exact anatomy,” “human documents,” “experimental novel,” 
“scientific proof,” and, as Sean O’Faolain says in his excellent 
book The Short Story: “The influence of nineteenth century 
scepticism and positivism is apparent here, and it is apparent 
that, in praising science, in demanding facts and in assailing 
the imagination, what the new school was really doing was deny- 
ing that there was any mystery in life, any inexplicable miracle 
Atalls? = 

This is abundantly clear from an essay of Maupassant writ- 
ten in 1881, bearing the significant title “Adieu mystéres.”* He 
expresses that extraordinary 19th-century faith in science, a 
scientific optimism that ends in moral pessimism: “Plus de 
mystéres; tout l’inexpliqué devient explicable un jour; le surna- 
turel baisse comme un lac qu’un canal épuise; la science, a tout 
moment, recule les limites du merveilleux.” And he predicts 
the end of poetry as science marches on: “Hatez-vous, 6 poétes, 
vous n’avez plus qu’un coin de forét ot nous conduire. Il est a 
vous encore; mais ne vous y trompez pas, n’essayez point de 
revenir dans ce que nous avons exploré.... Les choses ne 
parlent plus, ne chantent plus, elles ont des lois! La source 
murmure simplement la quantité d’eau qu’elle débite.” Then 
all at once this enormous intellectual pride in the accomplish- 
ments of science, this pride in his own disillusioned clarity, 
collapses, and he stands saddened by the desolation of a world 
of matter which is without hope and without love. In the very 
same article occurs this bitter reflection: “Eh bien, malgré 
moi, malgré mon vouloir et la joie de cette émancipation, tous 
ces voiles levés m’attristent. Il me semble qu’on a dépeuplé le 
monde. On a supprimé l’Invisible. Et tout me parait muet, 
vide, abandonné.” 

There is a hackneyed comparison that is drawn between the 
impressionistic, suggestive method of Chekhov and the objec- 
tive external method of Maupassant; but behind the contrast in 
technique lies a fundamental difference in belief, and, as Mr. 
O’Faolain remarks, it “is less a matter of craft than of faith”; 
Chekhov believes in men; Zola and Maupassant do not “believe 
in man or indeed in free-will at all,” and they see him only as 
“an animal subject to powerful, irresponsible forces.... To 
Chekhov there is in every man, even if he be a fool or a scoun- 
drel, a sacred mystery to be plumbed.”* To Maupassant, there 
is not much mystery and nothing is sacred; strip the mask of 
hypocrisy from your people and you have all the truth there is. 
His supernatural horror stories like “Le Horla” and “Qui sait?” 
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express a real horror but a conventional supernatural — a sense 
of terror, but not a sense of mystery. 

In a world limited to sensation and matter, as Maupassant 
saw it, each man lives in solitary confinement, relying on his 
imperfect senses for his knowledge of the world and of other 
men. Most men do not even use properly their own instruments 
of perception, and all of Maupassant’s people resemble to some 
degree the man in his story “La Confession”: “...un de ces 
hommes qui passent dans la vie sans jamais en comprendre les 
dessous, les nuances et les subtilités, qui ne devinent rien, ne 
soupgonnent rien, et n’admettent pas qu’on pense, qu’on juge, 
qu’on croie et qu’on agisse autrement qu’eux.”® It is the task of 
the artist, therefore, to go beyond the perceptions of ordinary 
men, to penetrate the mask and plunge beneath the surface. And 
yet, Maupassant, penetrating observer and artist though he is, 
has himself something of the limitations of the personage in “La 
Confession” and lacks the moral insight to probe very deeply; 
he has, as V.S. Pritchett puts it, “a still, impersonal, animal 
eye that misses nothing,” but what he is observing is only “the 
skin of life.”’ He believes that there is nothing more to life 
than this, and when he strips off the outer layer, there is only 
hollowness beneath. Eventually, for Maupassant, the vision of 
emptiness, the surfeit of sensation, and the meaninglessness of 
matter were too shattering for him to endure. He organized his 
life as the pursuit of pleasure; and in his stories he revealed 
his awareness of the hopelessness of the pursuit. Betrayed by 
matter, unable to conceive of salvation, attacked by disease, he 
falls into artistic sterility —a strong theme in his last works — 
and then into madness. “Maupassant’s short story,” wrote 
Theophil Spoerri, “is the perfected expression of an age which 
has lost itself amid things.” 8 


* * 


Given his particular view of life we can expect to discover it 
reflected in certain obsessive themes, and, in fact, the one gen- 
eral theme of so many of Maupassant’s stories is the idea of 
looking behind the mask — seeing what is beneath the mask of 
hypocrisy, or convention, or habit, or self-deception. His was 
a compulsive need to see things as they are, not to be fooled by 
appearances. Masks and disguises abound in his stories in in- 
numerable forms. There is the direct use of a literal mask in 
the story “Le Masque,” which tells of an old man who wears a 
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youthful mask to costume balls: “C’est le regret qui le conduit 
la et qui lui fait mettre une figure de carton sur la sienne. Oui, 
le regret de n’étre plus ce qu’il a été, et puis de n’avoir plus 
ses succés!”° Then there are disguises that are discovered 
dramatically, as in “Mon Oncle Jules,” or used merely for triv- 
ial titillation, as in “Rose,” the story of the lady’s maid who 
turned out to be a man wanted for criminal assault. And there 
is the fundamental, pervading theme, announced in Boule de suif, 
which is the exposure of society and its conventions, looking be- 
neath the surface of the morals, the religion, the patriotism of 
bourgeois and aristocrats alike: Cornudet whistles the Marse- 
illaise through most of Maupassant’s work, a sardonic fanfare 
that marks the collapse of the walls of hypocritical convention. 

V. S. Pritchett remarks that it is the theme of betrayal that 
is basic in Maupassant’s work; but this is, I think, simply one 
aspect of looking beneath the mask; betrayal is the vesult of un- 
masking, as are the other prevalent themes of humiliation and 
wounded pride. A sense of national humiliation is ingrainedin 
his generation after the defeat of the Franco-Prussian war and 
underlies Boule de suif and the numerous stories dealing with 
that war. 

His marked obsession with the theme of paternity tardily 
revealed -- the father recognizing his son, the illegitimate off- 
spring being discovered or passing unrecognized by his father — 
this theme is only a variant of the concern with the mask, with 
the ultimate revelation. The obsession withfather-son recogni- 
tion runs ina clear and continuous line through Maupassant’s 
work from “Le Donneur d’eau bénite” of 1876 to “L’Inutile 
Beauté,” “Mouche,” and “Le Champ d’oliviers” of 1890. 

Throughout, there is the passionate desire to penetrate the 
mask, a powerful, obsessive need; and yet with it there is a 
deep distress at the brutishness or the emptiness that lies be- 
hind the mask. Some of Maupassant’s most violent prose is 
found in uncollected essays that are a direct expression of this 
anguish, and in which we can observe him penetrating to his own 
heart of darkness, and, like Conrad’s Kurtz, finding only “the 
horror.” The concern with mask and discovery that is the pro- 
found theme of his stories is re-enforced by an essay called 
“Les Masques,” written in 1883, in which he proclaims the 
artist’s right and duty to reveal what hypocrisy conceals, though 
he shudders at the thought of total revelation: “Si on racontait, 
si on osait raconter tout ce qu’on sait, tout ce qu’on voit, tout 
ce qu’on découvre 4 chaque moment dans la vie de tous ceux qui 
nous entourent, de tous ceux qu’on dit, qu’on croit honnétes, de 
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tous ceux qui sont respectés, honorés et cités, si on osait ra- 
conter aussi tout ce qu’on fait sei-méme, les vilaines duplicités 
d’Ame qu’on ne s’avoue seulement pas, les secrets qu’on a vis- 
a-vis de sa propre honnéteté, si on analysait sincérement nos 
pactisations, nos raisonnements hypocrites, nos douteuses ré- 
solutions, toute notre cuisine de conscience, ce serait un tel 
scandale que l’écrivain serait mis 4 l’index jusqu’a sa mort, 
peut-étre méme emprisonné pour outrage a la morale. ”?° 

Maupassant, who in his best works devotes himself to the 
task of stripping off the masks of convention, is so obsessed by 
the brutal horror beneath that he develops a wild, unreasoning 
hatred for physical masks of any sort and particularly the 
masks worn at Carnival time. He lashes out at the Carnival of 
Nice in “Causerie triste” in 1884; it is a singularly violent at- 
tack: “C’est 4 Nice qu’il faut voir cette féte de la brute civili- 
sée! Hommes et femmes du peuple et du monde mélés, la téte 
couverte d’un masque en fil de fer, trouvent un plaisir délirant 
a se jeter du platre dans les yeux. Une folie furieuse agite ces 
étres qui gesticulent, crient, se heurtent et se lancent au visage 
des poignées de confetti, de poussiére et de cailloux. Une béte 
semble déchainée dans chacun de ces hommes, la béte, cette 
hideuse béte humaine qui apparait, hurle, s’enivre, se bat,frappe, 
ravage ou tue sitdt qu’on la démuséle, la béte horrible qui in- 
cendie, pille et massacre aux jours de guerre, qui guillotine aux 
jours de révolution, et saute, en sueur, aux jours de gaieté pu- 
blique, affreuse dans sa joie comme dans sa férocité.”" 

Maupassant’s own ferocity of expression here reveals a pro- 
found anguish that is astonishing in this so-called “objective” 
writer. But the explicitness of these essays merely supple- 
ments what is revealed in his stories by his preoccupation with 
the mask — and his hatred of the mask only because he can see 
nothing behind it — nothing but the horror of the beast. 


* 


* * 


So far we have been concerned, first with Maupassant’s basic 
naturalistic view of life and then withthe themes that he derived 
from that limited conception of man. We need to go one step 
further and indicate the extent to which basic view and theme 
are tied up with the question of technique. Most of Maupassant’s 
stories, it is quite clear, depend on a tight construction, a swift 
linear development that moves without meanders to the final 
revelation. The order of narration almost invariably follows 
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the chronological order, as event follows upon event in normal 
succession. The short story, generally speaking, tended to be 
bound to chronological order even more than the novel; Balzac, 
after all, permits himself the greatest latitude in backward and 
forward movement in time in his novels, most notably in La 
Cousine Bette. But the naturalists on the whole, and Zola par- 
ticularly, with their strong sense of mechanistic determinism 
made chronology the normal and necessary mode of narration. 
In any case, the tight, closed structure of the short story is 
most admirably suited to the presentation of a limited, closed 
conception of man, and Maupassant felt no need, as other writ- 
ers did, to break through the bonds of time. Marcel Raymond, 
in a brief but singularly penetrating analysis of the “poetics” of 
the short story in his Anthologie de la nouvelle francaise, sums 
up the correspondence between the closed, classical form and 
what it can convey: “Dans une nouvelle, dans tout récit de type 
classique (j’allais dire francais), le jeu est plus serré et il est 
rare que l’ordre imposé au lecteur ne soit pas celui de la 
chronologie. Ce qui fournirait matiére a réflexion, c’est que ce 
dessin sans bavure et comme linéaire, cette intrigue qui n’ac- 
corde rien au ‘superflu,’ entrainent ou du moins favorisent une 
cohérence interne de plus en plus évidente dans. le portrait ou 
les caractéres des personnages. A une forme générale fermée, 
correspond une image fermée de l’homme.””” 

What characterizes the naturalistic convention is that the 
linear structure of chronology implies a causal as well as a 
temporal link. Both Ramon Fernandez and Sartre have dealt 
with this idea as it applies to the novel, and with the efforts of 
modern novelists to break throughthe deterministic restrictions 
of Time.'* It is as if the chronological order is contaminated, 
as if, since the naturalists, it implies a causal, deterministic 
relationship, anda writer who wants to deal with freer, more 
complex human beings, feels obliged to break up the simple 
order of events. This same phenomenon can be observed as 
well inthe short story — was indeed already present in Chekhov. 
This unconscious effort to avoid an oppressive causal chain of 
events takes two general forms, both quite frequently encoun- 
tered in the twentieth century: (1) the simple suppression of 
transitions, a passing abruptly from one scene to another, cre- 
ating an effect of discontinuity; many of Jean Giono’s stories, 
for example, take this form, leaving out what Claude-Edmonde 
Magny calls, speaking of the same effect in Malraux, “cet 
abondant tissu conjonctif”’*; (2) the more radical form is not 
compression or suppression, but rather a re-arrangement, a 
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dislocation of chronology, of which William Faulkner’s “A Rose 
for Emily” is by now the classic example: the story if told in 
the normal order of occurrence would be a totally different 
story. Similarly, when one deals with people like James Joyce’s 
Mr. Duffy in “A Painful Case,” whose “life rolled out evenly — 
an adventureless tale,” the chronological account is obviously 
without meaning; there is no linear development at all, but 
rather an open structure, a fine encompassing web of sensitive 
observation whichpersistently suggests that whatever the causal 
relationships, they are multiple and indefinite rather than sim- 
ple and successive. 


* * 


Maupassant pushed his technique of unmasking to its utter- 
most limits and he saw all that could be seen with his particular 
equipment. Those who followed can be grateful that he went to 
the end of his road, for, not until some one reaches the end can 
the need for a beginning be demonstrated. Maupassant carried 
the 19th-century short story along one line of development to a 
dead end, unmasking everything, poking beneath the crust, lay- 
ing bare cynically and clinically, removing the last layer in full 
certainty that there is nothing underneath, nothing at the center 
— and yet horrified at the emptiness. Since Maupassant and be- 
cause of Maupassant, the short story writer has had to pick up 
the pieces and set out along a different road, developing new 
techniques and writing out of a belief that there may indeed be 
something more than meets the eye. 
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THE MASS COMMUNICATION INDEX: SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNIST RUSSIAN DISCOURSE’ 


Nicholas P. Vakar 
Wheaton College 


Enough evidence exists that language can be usefully studied 
by quantitative methods for a variety of purposes.” In mass 
communication studies, “content analysis” is a well known tech- 
nique. Its complexity and operational costs, however, add con- 
siderably to its other limitations. The question is raised 
whether the purpose cannot be met more efficiently by changing 
the unit of measurement from “concept” to “symbol.” 

Cannot language symbols, that is, the formal rather than the 
content characteristics of communication, produce an index 
comparable in principle to the price index in the economic, or 
the climatic change index in the metereological fields? How 
should such an index, if feasible, be interpreted? Several hy- 
potheses have been construed and tested under the auspices of 
the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The preliminary results seem to establish certain 
principles upon which a new theory and methodology may de- 
velop. They also indicate the areas in which further explora- 
tory tests will have to be made. 


From the very start, we faced a number of theoretical and 
technical questions. What is the relation of “symbol” to “con- 
tent”? Of word to act? Of language to culture? What is word? 
What is meaning? .... Indeed, there is no agreement among the 
anthropologists as to what culture is and little agreement among 
the linguists as to what language is. Whatever the definition, 
still more controversial is the question of interaction between 
what is said to be culture and what is said to be language. Does 
language veflect culture? Does language determine culture? 
Paraphrasing Winston Churchill, one may perhaps say: We 
form our language and our language forms us. The truth must 
lie somewhere betweenthe extremes, though no one at this stage 
of knowledge can say where. 
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We felt that we might perhaps cut across the theoretical 
wrangle by approaching culture as a record of humanity in ac - 
tion rather than a heritage; and language, as a stream of com- 
munication rather than a structure. Students of human behavior 
are, indeed, interested not so much in the language people have 
as in the language they use. 

Phonetics and morphology may have cultural significance, as 
also may the fact that the statement “There is no money” should 
require four words in English, seven words in French, and only 
two in Russian. Grammar and syntax are something compul- 
sory, and we are concerned with those language elements which 
permit the users a certain freedom of choice. Leaving the 
question of motivation open, we want to bring into focus the o0b- 
jects, actions, and qualities people talk about. Since the “nouns,” 
“verbs,” and “adjectives” they choose constitute a record of 
voluntary acts, the following hypotheses can be formulated: 

(1) Because no two groups (or persons) are identical, their 
respective vocabularies will not be identical. 

(2) Differences between groups (or persons) are indexed in 
the selective features of the language they use. 

(3) Changes in vocabulary composition, semantics and dis- 
tributional characteristics over a given period of time reflect 
cultural changes undergone by the group (or person) over that 
period of time. 

In plain English, the proposition could be put something like 
this: We expect “man” to be a more common word than “spider” 
because men are more concerned with men than with spiders; 
conversely, when “spider” comes up in a verbal flow more fre- 
quently and persistently than “man” we conclude that the speak- 
ers are more concerned with spiders than with men. When the 
same group (person) used “man” more frequently and persist- 
ently for one period of time, and then “spider” for another pe- 
riod of time, we may infer that this group ‘person) has for some 
reason become more concerned with spiders than with men, at 
least for the time in question. 

Theoretical consideration pointed to a cultural area delim- 
ited to space and in time, and to linguistic evidence reduced to 
“content” or strong words. Strong words have to be counted for 
their frequency of occurrence in the given stream of communi- 
cation (frequency index) and for the number of samples in which 
they appear (range index). Two dimensions are thus obtained, 
the frequency index measuring the intensity, and the range 
index, the persistence of attention. A focus is formed by the 
top symbols, which will expose the thought, its undercurrent 
trends, and the rhythm of its evolution in unequivocal terms. 
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The question can be raised: What pertinent content can 
“content” words have out of context? Of the many meanings a 
word may have only the context can tell which one is used, and 
there is a widespread theory that isolated words have no mean- 
ing at all. Actually, the question is one of “meaning of meaning” 
or, if preferred, of terminology. If isolated words were entirely 
meaningless, dictionaries would not be of use. In fact, every 
isolated word is loaded with meaning, that is, with the referen- 
tial and emotive usages it might have in varying texts. All its 
various usages, however, form a very definite frame of refer- 
ence. A context may single out any of the 317 various meanings 
of the word “take” (Oxford English Dictionary), yet no context 
can make the word “take” mean “give,” “horse,” “blue.” An 
isolated word may be a large shell indeed, but it is by no means 
an empty shell. One must distinguish between the latent potency 
of a symbol, the habitual vision or sentiment it may evoke irre- 
spective of the context, and its actual function in a given text. 

An index made up of isolated symbols will not tell the actual 
content of communication but it will point out, if only generally, 
the true orientation, purport, and trend of acts of communica- 
tion, however deceptive their spectacular, incidental and other 
features may be. This is comparable to gathering price data 
Over an economic area, and this is only the first step. For 
more accuracy and precision, the research design must include 
separation, classification and tabulation of all pertinent charac- 
teristics of the individual symbols as determined by context. 
For that purpose, our coding cards were so devised as to allow 
space for recording all information one might wish or expect to 
obtain. 

There remained the intricate problem of definitions (word, 
sentence, attribute, parts of speech, etc.). The science of lin- 
guistics at the present stage offers little help, and a number of 
arbitrary decisions had to be made. However disputable these 
may appear, they proved sufficiently valid at the operational 
level and permitted later to make necessary adjustments more 
systematically. 


II. 


For a testground, Communist Russian language as distin- 
guished from common Russian was chosen because it can easily 
be isolated at the level where the pattern is set, directed, and 
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controlled. Pravda editorials were selected as the representa- 
tive source, and the period of time was limited to three years, 
1950 to 1952. 

The usual techniques were applied in sampling ca. 1,200,000 
words. Altogether, ten thousand running words were counted in 
fifty random samples of two hundred words each, and 479 dif- 
ferent categories — grammatical, situational and semantic — 
were separated. At that juncture, the total vocabulary size and 
its distributional characteristics could be determined with a 
known and acceptable margin of error. Since the concentration 
of the key symbols was already discernible, there was no need 
for further word counting. 

Nouns, verbs and adjectives which occurred ten or more 
times in the total sample were segregated. The 135 most fre- 
quently occurring strong words thus selected represented 52 
per cent of the total incidence of nouns, 21 per cent of the total 
incidence of verbs, and 62 per cent of the total incidence of ad- 
jectives. Twenty top symbols in each class formed the array of 
things, ideas, actions, and qualities upon which Russian Com- 
munist attention was concentrated during the last three years of 
Stalin’s life. It was interesting to note that every tenth noun 
used in texts was invariably one of the six (STRANA, RABOTA, 
NAROD, MIR, PARTIJA, ORGANIZACIJA,° and every fourth 
adjective was one of the three (SOVETSKIJ, VES, NAS), 4 irre - 
spective of the large variety of topics discussed. 

Funds were not available to compile comparable indices for 
other areas of Soviet communication or periods of history. In 
an attempt toform some comparative perspective, existing word 
counts in English, German, French, Spanish, and standard Rus- 
sian were examined. Different in aims and in techniques, these 
word counts were not fully suitable for our purpose. However, 
they contained enough comparable data to bring some of our 
findings into relief (Fig. 4 and 5). 

The comparative tables reveal an extraordinary influence of 
substantives in Communist Russian discourse, and strikingly 
little use of verbs (Fig. 1 and 2). Indeed, nouns and adjectives 
make up 70.8 per cent of the most common words, as compared 
with 47.6 per cent in standard Russian, 40.5 per cent in Spanish, 
48.8 per cent in German, 48.7 per cent in French, and 58.2 per 
cent in English. The noun-verb and the adjective-verb quotients 
are twice, in some cases three times, as high as in other lan- 
guages, including standard Russian. Furthermore, small as the 
part of verbs among the first 537 Communist words is (16.4 per 
cent), it falls to only 8.1 per cent of the total vocabulary of 
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Pravda editorials. In other words, meaningful action is ex- 
pressed in nouns and adjectivés rather than in tenses, voices 
and moods. 

When any one part of speech ig favored or disfavored out of 
all proportions, the inference must be drawn that there is a mo- 
tivational reason behind it. The tables imply that we are deal- 
ing with a measurable psychological factor. 

Key symbols are coming into focus in an order where even 
the slightest differences of rank seem full of implications 
(Tables A, B, and C). The symbol MAN emerges as the top 
substantive in the English and French lists’; in French, the next 
substantive in the frequency of occurrence is FEMME; in 19th 
century German (no later German word counts exist)} MANN 
lags ten units behind RECHT. In the Communist Russian list, 
we look far into the second thousand words before CELOVEK 
(man) is found, and then in combination with numerals only: 
sovok odin Ccelovek (forty one men), sto Celovek (one hundred 
men). Other symbols come up in an order suggesting that the 
British and the Americans tend to be more concerned with po- 
litical and social matters than either the Germans or the French; 
that French attention tends to concentrate on personal rather 
than public values; that the verb HERRSCHEN was prominent in 
German mass communication before World War I; and so on. 

When nouns, verbs and adjectives are grouped by type and 
their average ranks are examined, the differences become more 
striking. 

Symbols referring to people are almost equally frequent in 
German and in Communist Russian, though the former empha- 
sizes the individual (at least, before World War JI), and the 
latter, the human mass. In both German and Communist Rus- 
sian, however, the attention to people is less prominent than it 
appears in English and in French. In the earlier Russian word 
counts, references to people have a marked emphasis upon 
family on the one hand, and upon people engaged in cultural ac- 
tivities on the other.° 

An interesting thing about the earlier Russian lists, as well 
as the French list, is the greater emphasis on the expressive 
aspects of the self (CUVSTVO, DUSA, MYSL, VERA, OBRAZ, 
OTNOSENIE, UM, coeur, gowt.’?| English and French seem to 
emphasize the existentialist (life,vie), and Russian and German, 
the functional view of the self. There are no words of this type 
among the key symbols in the Communist Russian list. Atten- 
tion to the self is minimized. 

The individual has vanished from the focus in Communist 
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Russian, and the emphasis is placed, instead, on institutions. 
Nearly one half of the first twenty nouns are institutional. 
English comes closest to this, with four nouns. The German at- 
tention was focused upon only one symbol of this type, GESETZ. 
No institutional symbols are found in the center of French at- 
tention. 

Outside of the Communist list only two verbs, both present 
in the German list, HERRSCHEN and ANDERN, imply domi- 
neering or manipulative attitudes. In the Communist list, eight 
verbs are of this character (VESTI, POVYSAT’, SOZDAVAT’, 
BOROTSIA, PROVODIT’, RASTI, RAZVERTYVAT’, VYPOLNI- 
AT’).° There is a simultaneous emphasis on acts of showing, or 
demonstrating, such as GOVORIT’, POKAZYVAT’, PROJAVLI- 
AT’, and PUBLIKOVAT’.° 

Adjectives referring to size, number, state, and position 
form the largest single group in all five languages. The signifi- 
cant dimension of this class is the emphasis on magnification 
versus minimization. Words describing small or low status are 
rare: there are only three in English and French (little, small, 
few; petit, seul, bas), one in German (wenig), and none at all in 
Communist Russian. On the other hand, there are six words 
indicating magnitude and high status in Communist Russian and 
in English, four in the French, and nine in the German lists. 

The six Russian magnifying adjectives all are words of ex- 
traordinary intensity: VELIKIJ is “great” tinged with “grand, 
glorious, grandiose”; SIROKIJ (wide) has connotations of “vast,” 
“boundless” in Communist texts; in eight cases out of ten, “im- 
portant” is found in the superlative degree, VAZNEJSI; the ad- 
jective OGROMNYJ (huge) has the overtones of French formi- 
dable and of German kolossal, and contexts suggest translations 
“tremendous,” “gigantic,” “immense.” The average ranking 
(11.8), however, is lower than in non-Russian lists. 

SOVETSKIJ (soviet) hovers over all the top adjectives, nine 
of which identify persons and things with institutions. While 
social and group affiliations rank high, the only qualitative ad- 
jective among the first twenty is, not inconsistently, POLITI- 
CESKIJ (political). 


III. 
Comparisons with non-Communist lists are merely sugges- 


tive, since information is lacking to permit qualitative analysis 
of the symbols there used. On the other hand, the frame of 
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reference of the symbols in the focus of Communist communi- 
cation is carefully documented. ~ 

It appears that, for the period of time from 1950 to 1952, 
Communist Russian attention was most intensively and persist- 
ently concentrated on the symbols STRANA (country) and RA- 
BOTA (work). The strong emphasis upon PARTIJA (party) is 
not as frequently made as it is permanently felt, while refer- 
ences to NAROD (people, population, nation) are more redundant 
than consistent, as the respective frequency and range indices 
show. The symbols TRUDIASCIESIA (working people), LIUDI 
(people, men) and ZADACA (task, assignment), with somewhat 
lower ranks in frequency of occurrence, have considerably 
higher ranks in persistence of attention. TRUD (labor) has a 
somewhat lower rank than RABOTA (work), which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the former is an abstract, and the latter, 
a concrete term. The combined emphasis on effort, striving 
and producing is overwhelming. 

Against this background, the symbol MIR (peace) stands sig- 
nificantly uneven in intensity (high) and permanence (low) of at- 
tention (Fig. 4 and 6). 

Analytical categories show that no meaningful words appear 
without a value judgment. The unity of fact and value is over- 
stated and strikingly complete. Characteristically, judgment is 
in positive terms and negative constructions are infrequent. 

Most objects come up with the labels VES (all, whole, entire) 
and NAS (our, our own). Offhand, one would suspect an acquisi- 
tive mind, insatiable greed, and sharp sense of ownership. Both 
LPR SANES assume significant overtone when applied to “coun- 
try” and “people.” NASA STRANA (our country) is a neologism 
to replace the phrase naSa zemlia (our land) of old, and the 
Pravda contexts load it with the same emotional power it had in 
the past. Land-consciousness is stressed in industrial and cul- 
tural activities. The symbol TRUDIASCIESIA (working, laboring 
people) has replaced “proletariat,” “working class,” and even 
“citizenry,” and become interchangeable with NAROD (people, 
nation), the meaning of which is now restricted by Soviet dic- 
tionaries to “population, inhabitants. »1° Striking, indeed, is the 
frequent use of the phrase NASI LIUDI reminiscent of ancient 
times when, from the Middle Ages to the end of serfdom, it had 
reference to servants, farmhands, and henchmen. A euphemism 
SOVETSKIE LIUDI has the sound of “enlisted men,” “bonded 
men,” rather than of something like “American men” or “Amer- 
ican people.” In Soviet dictionaries the inference is termed 
archaic,” but in the Communist Russian texts it is clearly acti- 
vated. 
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While the attention given to the symbol MIR (peace) is sin- 
gularly uneven, the symbol BORBA (struggle, fight) is conspic- 
uously permanent and consistent. The noun occurs about once 
for every two occurrences of STRANA (top word) and in more 
than half the sources; and the verb BOROTSIA about once 
for every three occurrences of BYT’ (to be) and in 40 per cent 
of the sources. What do they fight for or against? The list is 
long. The index brings out that, of the thirty-five different 
things Communism struggles for, twenty-four concern the do- 
mestic, and eleven the international scene (though these in part 
overlap); of the nine different things they fight against, three 
are located at home, and six outside the political boundaries of 
the USSR. 

The only full TOVARISC (comrade) for that period was Stalin 
himself. Prominent members of the Party were simply digni- 
fied with the abbreviation fov., and the rank and file were des- 
ignated with a f¢. 

These are only a few examples of the information brought 
out into focus by the language indices. Other significant 
characteristics appear, concerning stereotypes, fetish words, 
metaphors, the degree of redundancy; the various forms of 
directions, commands and descriptions; semantic changes indi- 
cating a change ef outlook or state of mind; various features of 
vocabulary and of style, the relative importance of which is sig- 
naled by statistical data. 

Examined in detail, the indices suggest that the Communist 
Russian concept of the state is one of land and manpower owned 
by a body corporate’ with a rigidly stratified hierarchy rather 
than one of a free nation governed by a political party. Indeed, 
the symbol configurations imply that the Communist Russian 
elite of Stalin’s vintage, predominantly of a rural or semi-rural 
background, may in fact be conditioned by the peasant medieval 
outlook on life and work far more than the sophisticated West 
can conceive or is prepared to admit. 

It is perhaps not widely known that the word HOSPODARST VO 
stands for both “political nation” and “private estate” in com- 
mon Ukrainian and Belorussian. The etymology of the Russian 
word for “political nation,” GOSUDARSTVO, is identical. To 
what extent the latter has specialized among the lower social 
strata is hard to say, since the parent word GOSUDAR continues 
in folklore in the original sense, i.e., master, dominus. 

More generally known is the fact that, at the eighteenth party 
congress in 1939, less than 6 per cent of the delegates had 
higher education of some kind. The proportion had grown to 58 
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per cent at the nineteenth party congress in October 1952. The 
index data (incomplete) for the.earlier periods indicate however 
that the “thought pattern” of the Communist elite was substan- 
tially different in 1930-32 (before the Moscow trials), still more 
in 1920-22 when Lenin was alive. On the other hand, no signifi- 
cant changes in the Russian Communist outlook on life and work 
are observed since Stalin’s death, and this as late as 1955. 


IV. 


The sample was subjected to a second reading. This time, 
instead of “lexical units,” the “concept units,” i.e., totalities of 
symbols having reference to the same object, were counted and 
tabulated. The results confirmed the hypothesis that contextual 
units and isolated symbols (content words) produce indices with 
a nearly identical frame of reference. 

The “concept” index seems to have advantages over the 
“symbol” index in that it (a) brings the amount of redundancy 
into sharper and more realistic relief; (b) condenses the find- 
ings and simplifies their tabulations; and (c) reduces qualitative 
analysis to a lesser number of units. On the other hand, it (a) 
creates additional problems of identification, evaluation and ar- 
ticulation; (b) complicates computations; (c) overshadows and in 
fact obliterates the significant overtones of the individual sym- 
bols; and (d) calls for more highly qualified research assistants. 
It is a useful validity check on the “symbol” index. Most infor- 
mation it contains, however, can be developed more economi- 
cally through qualitative analysis of the “symbol” index. 

Admittedly, the test has not been carried far enough to per- 
mit wide generalizations. Until its positive results can be cor- 
related with data obtained by different methods, the following 
remarks seem justified. 

(1) Although language cannot be exactly defined in terms of 
either natural or social science, its users can nevertheless be 
described in terms of their linguistic habits. 

(2) The morphological system of language remains the same 
for all styles, but some features can be more or less often used, 
or used with different purposes and meanings, or not used atall. 
Lexical units allow the users still greater freedom of choice. 
Differences in usages constitute a record of behavioral acts, 
which can be submitted to quantitative treatment. Indeed, the 
statistical method may well prove to be of service in studying 


the otherwise highly subjective phenomena of meaning, value 
and experience. 
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(3) Statistical analysis of language does not for a moment 
ignore the existence or importance of configurational arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, dissection of a stream of communica- 
tion is viewed as a device whereby its structure and impact can 
be better understood. The analyst is compared to “the chemist 
who anatomizes so that through analysis of the parts he may 
better comprehend the total phenomenon.” ** 

(4) Hypotheses thus construed do not attempt to impose a 
theory upon language but to learn from it. 

(5) The test demonstrated that a communication index based 
on these principles is feasible. Applied to Communist Russian 
discourse, it not only could trace the prevailing offensive and 
defensive strategies of Communist propaganda for a determined 
period of history but also brought to the surface unexpected at- 
titudes, preconceptions and traditions, psychological and ide- 
ological, that underlie the thought structure of the group. 

(6) The procedure is a modified technique of “content analy- 
sis.” It differs, however, in the unit of measurement, the 
mechanism of selections, and the nature and range of computa- 
tions. The problem of definitions is less intricate, and the sub- 
jective element is largely eliminated. 

(7) The predictability of “content analysis” is based on the 
theory that determined attitudes are likely to recur whether we 
know or not what the determining factors are. The “communi- 
cation index,” on the other hand, is apt not only to point out 
symptoms of a state of affairs but also to disclose trends be- 
hind the outward attitudes, and to enable us to study both in 
terms other than plus or minus classifications. 

(8) No index is expected to reveal “unknown facts.” The role 
it has to perform is to point out what is to be our centered in- 
vestigation, and the validation of the findings is empirical. 

More exploratory studies will have of course to be made be- 
fore the general principle is confirmed and the procedure per- 
fected. To keep the findings comparable and the inferences 
cumulative, certain problems of methodology must be solved to 
the satisfaction of all. We face a little known continent and, be- 
fore a theory can be formulated, the primary task of the ex- 
plorers — whether psycho-, ethno-, and sociolinguists, or plain 
students of language and literature—is décrire, nommer et 
classer. 
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Fig. 1. THE FIRST MOST FREQUENTLY USED WORDS 
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COMMUNIST RUSSIAN 


Fig. 2. Parts of Speech 
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Fig. 4. KEY SYMBOLS 
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Fig. 5. ATTRIBUTES 
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Fig. 6. KEY SYMBOLS (Distribution of attention) 
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1. Extension of a paper read at the annual convention of the Eastern 
Sociological Society in New York City, April 2, 1955. 

Ideas and facts have been freely borrowed from a large body of lit- 
erature on the philosophy, psychology and sociology of language, content 
analysis, and statistical linguistics. An informed reader will have no 
difficulty in identifying most of the sources. Direct quotations and data 
used in the text are from the following works: 


Milton A. Buchanan, Graded Spanish Work Book, 3rd ed., University of 
Toronto Press, 1941.—6,792 words from a count of 1,200,000 in 
forty literary sources divided into seven categories. 

R. C. Eldridge, Six Thousand Common English Words, Buffalo, 1911. — 
A count of 35,000 words from newspaper articles. 

Harry H. Josselson, Russian Word Count and Frequency Analysis of 
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TABLE A. - NOUNS 


(Rank) English French German Communist Russian* , 
1 man homme Recht strana 
2 state** femme Teil rabota 
3 time jour Zeit narod 
4 Sir enfant Jahr mir 
5 part Monsieur Rat partija 
6 year temps Tag organizacija 
"af day chose Land god 
8 king heure Mal trudiaSCiesia 
9 Mr. Madame Grund trud 
10 country vie Mann choziajstvo 
11 people an Hand tovariSé 
12 thing moment Haus borba 
13 life coeur Seite promySlennost’ 
14 way place Art plan 
15 hand chambre Wort gazeta 
16 world voix Name delo 
17 government table Auge liudi 
18 line fille Natur sovet 
19 place gout Weise socializm 
20 city mére Gesetz technika 


*Transcriptions follow the USSR Academy of Sciences system, with 
minor adjustments; for those not familiar with it, cis ts in nuts, Gis ch 
in church, ch is German chin machen, j is German j in ja (or y in yes), 
§ is sh in short, z iss in news, Z is s in pleasure. 

[country, work, people, peace, party, organization, year, working 
people, labor, economy; comrade, struggle, industry, plan, newspaper, 
task/business, men, soviet, socialism, technology ]. 


**Lorge gives the frequency index separately for the different meanings 
of state; all meanings are included here to make the English table com- 
parable with the French and the German. 


Grammatical Categories of Standard Literary Russian, Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. — 5,230 words from a count of 506,044 in a va- 
riety of literary sources from 1830 to 1948. 

F. W. Kaeding, Hdufigkeitswérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Berlin, 
1898. — 79,716 words from a count of 10,910,777 in 299 sources di- 
vided into eleven categories; rearranged and condensed by B. Q. 
Morgan, German Frequency Word Book, New York, Macmillan, 1928. 

J. Knowles, The London Point System of Reading for the Blind, London, 
1904. — A list of 350 words, reprinted by Eldridge (2). 
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TABLE B. - VERBS 


(Rank) English French . German Communist Russian* 
1 [be] étre haben byt’ 
2 have avoir werden javliatsia 
3 will faire sein govorit’ 
4 say dire nehmen prinimat’ 
5 do aller stehen pokazyvat’ 
6 can voir k6nnen vesti 
7 make pouvoir sehen dobivatsia 
8 go vouloir 4andern projavliat’ 
9 come donner geben prochodit’ 
10 take savoir gehen idti 
11 see venir herrschen  povySat’ 
12 know prendre halten sozdavat’ 
13 think trouver kommen borotsia 
14 ask mettre wollen davat’ 
15 must devoir fallen provodit’ 
16 find répondre lassen rasti 
17 tell passer liegen razvertyvat’ 
18 call falloir stellen vypolniat’ 
19 become regarder mtissen publikovat’ 
20 seem parler leben znat’ 


*[be, be/appear, speak, take/admit, show, lead, obtain, demonstrate, 
pass, go; increase, create, fight, give, carry out, grow, unfold/display, 
fulfill, publish, know]. 


Irwing Lorge, The Semantic Count of the 570 Commonest English Words, 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 1949. 

D. N. Ushakov, ed., Tolkovyj slovay russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1935-1941, 
4 vols. — An explanatory dictionary of the Russian language. 

George E. Vander Beke, French Word Book, New York, Macmillan, 1929. 
— 6,067 words from a count of over 1,000,000 in 88 literary sources 
divided into nine categories. 

G. K. Zipf, The Psychobiology of Language, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1935. 


A rough translation of the Russian words is given for those who are 
not familiar with the language. For more information, consult A. Smir- 
nitsky, Russian English Dictionary (Moscow, OGIZ, 1949, and later 
editions). 

2. Pierre Guiraud, Bibliographie critique de la statistique linguistique 
(Utrecht-Antwerp, Spectrum, 1954), listed over 2,000 items. 
3. Country, work, people, peace, party, organization. 
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TABLE C. - ADJECTIVES 


(Rank) English French German Communist Russian* 
1 all tout all sovetskij 
2 other grand gross ves 
3 any autre mehrere nas 
4 many petit ganz novyj 
5 new bon weit partijnyj 
6 little seul kein velikij 
7 good beau viel socialistiteskij 
8 first jeune erst stalinskij 
9 American nouveau voll narodnyj 
10 old vieux gemein drugoj 
11 great dernier gleich politi¢eskij 
12 large francais wenig kommunistiteskij 
13 small long hoch kaZdyj 
14 every cher neu Sirokij 
15 last bas eigen selskij 
16 high blanc einzeln dolzZnyj 
17 each gros gut mestnyj 
18 another heureux alt mirnyj 
19 few noir lang bolSevistskij 
20 like mauvais reich vaznyj 


*[ soviet, all, our, new, party, great, socialist, Stalinist, popular/national, 
other; political, communist, every, wide/large, rural, obligated (must), 
local, peaceful, bolshevik, important }. 


4. Soviet, all, our. 

5. MAN also emerges at the head of substantives in the lists of modern 
English arranged by Eldridge and Knowles. 

6. Josselson, op. cit. 

7. Feeling, soul, thought, faith, imagery, relation, mind. 

8. Lead, increase, create, fight, carry out, grow, unfold, fulfill. 

9. Speak, show, demonstrate, publish. 

10. Ushakov, op. cit. 


Lie Ibid: 
12. LIUDI and NAROD are generally translated “people,” though these 


are not interchangeable terms in Russian (Ushakov, op. cit.). Women 
are not referred to as LIUDI except in groups mixed with men. Some 
contexts suggest that the adjective SOVETSKIJ may have acquired the 
national status in the sense of American, British, French, German, and 
others. Refugees from the USSR testify that it is so used with connota- 
tions of “government,” “state,” and not of “nation,” which are, to their 
minds, entirely different notions. 

13. Partija. 

14 Ziphs pyalilc 


WINCKELMANN AND COUSIN: 
THE NATURE OF IDEAL BEAUTY 


Frederic Will 


Pennsylvania State University 


It is possible to look on Winckelmann and Victor Cousin as 
significantly different interpreters of one concept important in 
the history of esthetics. This is the concept of ideal beauty, 
whether it be of a “beau idéal,” an “idealische Schinheit,” or 
simply of an ineffable addition to real beauty. Of course the be- 
lief in ideal beauty can be traced as far back as Plato. And, as 
Panofsky has shown, the “idea” has, in some sense, been a 
major concept in Western esthetic theories during and since the 
Renaissance. Since Locke, in fact, thought relevant to the def- 
inition of ideal beauty has been contributed by philosophers as 
well as by estheticians and artists. Yet various conceptions of 
the nature of ideal beauty seem to fall naturally at some point 
within one of two general classes. One class might be called 
monistic and the other dualistic. 

The use of such class words as roughly polar terms for es- 
thetics would be dangerous here if they were not immediately 
applied to particular examples. However, Winckelmann and 
Cousin embody, in their esthetics, world-views different in a 
way that they can be used to point up such a general polarity. I 
shall try to show this polarity. In doing so, I will not be directly 
considering these two men in their historical relations, although 
there is a line of historical inheritance from Winckelmann’s to 
Cousin’s conceptions of ideal beauty. This history would be 
worth writing, because it represents a plain example of the 
meaningful transformation of a concept. But my intention here 
is mainly to expound two different interpretations of that con- 
cept. 


My 


To compare Winckelmann’s with Cousin’s conception of ideal 
beauty is almost to contrast the two men as estheticians, and at 
least to suggest a distinction in the modes of being of the two 
men. One reason for the wide significance of a doctrine of ideal 
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beauty is that the ideal and the real have frequently been con- 
sidered as though in virtually the same relation as the spiritual 
and the material. It is the inevitable, and often confusing, ten- 
dency ofa doctrine of ideal beauty to assume (or express) broad 
significance for its creator’s entire Weltanschauung. Thus, as 
Goethe saw, Winckelmann’s “heidnisches” world-view is of a 
piece with his partially monistic conception of ideal beauty.’ 
And Cousin’s eclectic spiritualism is elaborately fused with his 
doctrine of ideal beauty, in Du vrai, du beau et du bien. 

It should be remarked, too, that Winckelmann and Cousin, as 
estheticians, are little more than theorists of the “beau idéal,” 
to their notion of which they thought the problems of esthetic 
structure, genesis, and effect all closely bound. Yet I shall try 
here to bring out the main features of each man’s notion of ideal 
beauty as such. 

From the outset it is hard to reconcile the unity of Winckel- 
mann’s personality, as it appears in his work, with apparent 
disunities in his thought. This difficulty stems from the “po- 
etic,” and often inconsistent, nature of Winckelmann’s thought. 
Yet in approaching his notion of ideal beauty through the cate- 
gories of structure, genesis, and effect, some order can be 
brought into the picture. The structure of ideal beauty, that is, 
its elements and their form, is a constant theme of Winckel- 
mann’s discussions of beauty. It is, here, a significant paradox 
of Winckelmann’s thought that the ideal, for him, is basically a 
conglomerate of unvarying “real” qualities. By knowing what 
they are, one soon learns to identify descriptions of ideal beauty 
in Winckelmann even when the words “ideal” or “idealische” are 
not found. The key “real” qualities involved in his conception of 
ideal beauty are those of youth, flowing and continuous lines, 
stillness, nobility and unity. 

The originality of Winckelmann’s conception of the structure 
of ideal beauty is evident when seen in the context of his tradi- 
tionalist explanation of the genesis of such beauty. Curt Miiller 
has demonstrated the importance of a clear, historical analysis 
of the terms current in the vocabulary of 18th-century esthet- 
ics.” He has argued that Winckelmann’s use of the word “Idea” 
reflects, partly through direct influence, the use which Giovanni 
Bellori made of the expression “bellezza ideale.” For Bellori 
there are two distinct, if compatible, sources of ideal beauty: a 
complex of spiritual perfections, or “ideas,” which reside in the 
mind of God; and particular, “real” beauties in nature, which 
can be abstracted and combined. Winckelmann himself writes, 
in words typical of one of his positions: “Die hichste Schinheit 
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ist in Gott, und der Begriff der menschlichen Sch&nheit wird 
vollkommen, je gem4&sser und thereinstimmender derselbe mit 
dem hichsten Wesen kann gedacht werden, welches uns der Be- 
griff der Einheit und der Untheilbarkeit von der Materie unter- 
scheidet.”* And then, a few pages farther on, he writes: “Die 
Bildung der Schonheit ist entweder individuell, das ist, auf das 
einzelne gerichtet, oder sie ist eine Wahl schoner Theile aus 
vielen einzelnen, und Verbindung in eins, welche wir idealisch 
nennen....”° Thus, to point out the ancient sources of Winckel- 
mann’s ideal beauty, in addition to Bellori I would say this: it 
appears that Winckelmann draws both on Plato, whom he read 
avidly throughout his life, and on Cicero, whose tale about the 
maidens of Crotona was an 18th century commonplace. 

Now there is only a contradiction of “emphasis” between 
Winckelmann’s two general statements here concerning the 
source of ideal beauty. It is evident that the nature, or struc- 
ture of ideal beauty, which is fairly constant as Winckelmann 
conceives it, is all involved with the genesis of ideal beauty, 
i.e., its origin in God, in natural particulars, or in both. Yet 
the genetic obscurity of Winckelmann’s esthetics is further 
complicated by his occasional insistence that the highest beauty 
has its source in the artist’s mind, rather, of course, than in 
natural models, and, it also appears, rather than in God’s mind. 
So Winckelmann writes: “Die Kenner und Nachahmer der grie- 
chischen Werke finden in ihren Meisterstticken... gewisse idea- 
lische Schinheiten, die, wie uns ein alter Ausleger des Plato 
lehret, von Bildern bloss im Verstande entworfen gemacht 
sind.”°® Yet fortunately Winckelmann does have a Single notion 
of the structure of ideal beauty, if not of its genesis, his con- 
ception of which he accepted passively from different esthetic 
traditions. And to appreciate Winckelmann’s original “cogni- 
tive” theory of ideal beauty, his theory of what “ideal beauty” 
is involves a return to those key “real” concepts which, I re- 
marked, were components of his notion of ideal beauty. On the 
way, I should mention Winckelmann’s few more explicit ideas 
concerning the “naturally” real and the “artistically” real and 
their relationship. 

Winckelmann entertained no feeling, as did Goethe occasion- 
ally and many German “idealist” estheticians, that art is nature. 
Winckelmann went no farther than to say, under the magic im- 
pression of Italy, that he had seen there men as beautiful, in 
totality, as some figures of Greek sculpture. Winckelmann’s 
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characteristic position was to criticize modern artists for too 
faithful reproduction of nature, as in the portrayal of warts in 
sculpture, or in the too detailed treatment of draperies. In his 
frequent claim that the creation of ideal beauty at its highest 
results from an “Auswahl” of particular beauties, Winckelmann 
pushes his argument that the works of nature are only beautiful 
in small parts; an art-work has the power to reach total or or- 
ganic beauty. As Winckelmann writes: “Das Ideal nicht in allen 
Theilen der menschlichen Figur besonders statt findet, sondern 
nur allein von dem Ganzen der Gestalt kann gesaget werden. 
Denn sttickweis finden sich eben so hohe Schinheiten in der 
Natur, als irgend die Kunst mag hervorgebracht haben, aber im 
Ganzen muss die Natur der Kunst weichen.”” Yet, like Reynolds 
and Quincy, Winckelmann does entertain some notion of art as 
an intellectual clarification of the less rational intentions of na- 
ture, of art as discovering the truly “belle nature.” The attempt, 
on Winckelmann’s part, to reduce the potency of art to concep- 
tual clarification, is frequently latent and occasionally explicit. 
In his Gedanken Winckelmann is already praising allegory as 
the true path by which art in “modern times” can recover its 
“Wahrheit und Verstand,” and Winckelmann’s last large work, 
the Versuch einer Allegorie, prolongs this same theme.® Yet 
allegory, to Winckelmann, is any “iconology” effected by 
“Bilder” or “Zeichnung” drawn from nature. And, especially 
in his later work, Winckelmann explicitly reduces the possibil- 
ity of any rationally clear-cut, moralistic allegory. He points 
up the problems of allegorical painting, by arguing that anger 
(Zorn) can be painted while hatred (Hass) hardly can be. 

If, then, Winckelmann as “philosopher” sees art as more 
than simply analogous to nature, it is only so in a specially re- 
stricted sense. The exciting merit of Winckelmann’s esthetics 
is to have seen and felt the beautiful and “natural” qualities of, 
especially, works of art which characterized a certain limited 
period of Roman and late Greek creativity. For Winckelmann 
their “real” qualities — “Stille,” “Jugend,” “Einheit,” “Contour,” 
and “‘Edelheit” — were heightened powers of potencies latent in 
nature. Winckelmann called the composite of all (or some) of 
them ideal beauty, and the fact that they are all one entitled any 
of them in particular to be viewed as ideal. These real-ideal 
qualities are of central importance to Winckelmann’s thought. 

Yet, when one now re-reads Winckelmann’s famous asser- 
tion that his “Begriff der Sch&nheit ist wie ein aus der Materie 
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durchs Feuer gezogener Geist”® one sees how basically anti- 
qualitative Winckelmann’s esthetics is. Like the mystic before 
God, Winckelmann strives through the naming of attributes to 
reach their source, and must finally conclude that all qualifica- 
tions have only falsified the Reality. Winckelmann’s most 
striking definition of the nature of beauty is found in an analogy: 
“Nach diesem Begriff soll die Schtnheit sein, wie das vollkom- 
menste Wasser aus dem Schoose der Quelle geschidpfet, welches 
je weniger Geschmack es hat, desto gesunder geachtet wird, 
weil es von allen fremden Theilen gel&utert ist.”*° It is this 
paradoxical line of thought which leads Winckelmann to think of 
“Unbezeichnung” as a basic characteristic of beauty. The same 
thought led him to that use both of the word and of the notion 
“ideal” by which the cognitive part of his esthetics leaves it 
hard to conclude whether he means the “more than real” or the 
“less than real.” Yet it is this famous doctrine of the structure 
of ideal beauty which with its ambiguous ‘ontology,” is the most 
consistent element in Winckelmann’s thought. And, in fact, a 
wider glance at Winckelmann’s esthetics makes it clear that he 
was always inquiring persistently into reality. 

The affective dimension of Winckelmann’s esthetics, as I can 
only suggest here, is filled with ethical concerns. Berthold Val- 
lentin has shown how basic to Winckelmann was the need to 
teach, especially to teach young men. Late in his life, in Rome, 
Winckelmann regretted that he had been unable to continue in 
the academic profession. He said, ina passage re-echoed tac- 
itly and also dogmatically throughout his work: “Alle Ktinste 
haben einen gedoppelten Endzweck: sie sollen vergntigen und 
zugleich unterrichten....”'* The instruction which art should 
give is essentially moral. 

Walther Rehm has pointed to German pietism, mediaeval 
German mysticism, and the Plotinian tradition as sources of 
Winckelmann’s moralistic notion of beauty and of “idealische 
Schinheit.”*? Whether the provenience of ideal beauty is from 
God, or from a nature filled with God, Winckelmann thinks that 
_beauty, especially in its qualities of “Stille” and “Unbezeichnung” 
is moral. Winckelmann does not reason out a Shaftesburyan, 
monistic equation of goodness with beauty. Rather he sees in 
great art a triumph of form over matter, or medium, a triumph 
comparable to that of soul over body. This triumph is really 
just a heightening, and not a replacement, for, as has been seen, 
Winckelmann conceived ideal beauty as composed of such “real” 
qualities as “Jugend” and “Contour.” It is true that these 
“real” qualities are distinctive for their power to integrate 
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“Mannigfaltigkeit” into “Einheit,” but nonetheless the triumph of 
soul in art is basically, for Winckelmann, just a transcendence 
of the real through the real, or certain aspects of it. The soul 
of the observer of a work of ideal beauty is purified of dross, in 
the same way that the ideal potentialities of the medium of the 
art-work were purified by the artist. It is evident, then, why 
Winckelmann considered the observation and description of art- 
works such a noble task. And his frustration at the apparent in- 
difference to art of many of his countrymen who came to Rome 
is easy to understand. With Winckelmann the ambiguous sense 
of the word “vision” was a lifelong concern and discovery. 


II. 


Cousin wrote of Winckelmann, in 1853: “Pesez bien chaque 
mot de Winckelmann; vous y trouverez une impression morale. 
Le ton du savant antiquaire s’éléve peu a peu jusqu’a 1’enthou- 
siasme, et son analyse devient un hymne 4 la beauté spiri- 
tuelle.”** Cousin’s conviction of the lofty moral value of beauty 
was strengthened by study of Winckelmann, as of numerous es- 
theticians in the Platonic or neo-Platonic tradition. In fact, if I 
were to restrict my inquiry to the affective and genetic sides of 
Cousin’s esthetics, it might appear that his esthetics was sim- 
ply a clearer statement of Winckelmann’s own. That tendency 
toward monism characteristic of Winckelmann’s feeling of the 
closeness of the spiritual to the material realm is more thana 
tendency in much of Cousin’s esthetics. Gioberti’s and Rosmi- 
ni’s notorious accusations of Cousin as a pantheist suggest the 
presence of a kind of spiritual monism in Cousin’s thinking. 
And it is in such terms as the following that Cousin upholds the 
moral effect of beauty: “Le beau n’est qu’une beauté morale, 
une idée, un sentiment; il n’y a donc que l’homme beau, c’est a 
dire celui qui posséde en lui, soit constamment, soit a un mo- 
ment donné, 1’idée ou le sentiment empreint dans la nature, qui 
puisse juger le beau, c’est a dire, retrouver dans le symbole 
exterieur, l’idée dont il est lui-méme pénétré.”’* For Cousin 
the genesis of beauty, which is in the mind of God, the reposi- 
tory of the Idea of Beauty, is also in the nature of things, which 
is one, and therefore without parts. 

When one looks: more closely at the genetic and affective as- 
pects of Cousin’s esthetics, one finds a systematization (and 
some confusion) of related aspects of Winckelmann’s esthetics. 
But when one isolates the central problem, that of the nature of 
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beauty, and especially of ideal beauty, the significant difference 
between Winckelmann’s and Cousin’s esthetics is evident. 
Cousin’s debt to the Plotinian tradition of spiritual monism is 
adulterated with a strange neo-classicism. 

The same Cousin for whom beauty, on occasion, is a “real” 
fact of experience, and a deep ontological manifestation of the 
world, upholds a complex doctrine of ideal beauty. This doc- 
trine, which he modified only slightly later, is to be found in his 
early article Du beau réel et du beau idéal first published in 
1816. There he argues, in the first place, for a neo-classical 
ideal model of beauty, by which an artist creates and an ob- 
server judges beauty. This “ideal” is a principle of intelligi- 
bility, which is grasped, in Cousin’s philosophy, by what he calls 
“abstraction immédiate.” Such “abstraction,” for Cousin, is the 
means of rational knowledge, as it involves a realization, in the 
cognition of all particulars, that they “participate” in certain 
ideas rooted in God’s mind, all of which reduce to the trinity 
(really unity) of truth, beauty, and goodness. “Ideal beauty,” 
therefore, will be the ultimate truth of reality realized on an 
occasion of sense-experience, unlike the unmaterial ideas of the 
good and the true. As Cousin says: “Si le vrai, le beau et le 
bien nous paraissent distincts, ce n’est pas qu’ils le soient en 
effet, mais c’est qu’ils nous sont donnés dans des objets diffé- 
rents. Le vrai existe par soi-méme: réalisé dans les actions 
humaines, il devient le bien; engagé sous les formes sensibles, 
il devient le beau.” *® 

That Cousin’s ideal beauty is grasped by an “abstraction” 
logically capable of profound perception of reality should not 
obscure the fact that an abstraction from reality, in some sense, 
is involved. Cousin designed his theory of cognition partly as a 
tool of attack against the implications of Kant’s epistemology. 
Yet Cousin himself superposed over “reality” a world of forms, 
or Ideas, for which the only evidence was “reality” itself. 
Cousin even tried to claim Plato’s support for his “spiritu- 
alisme”: “Le procédé constant de Platon est l’abstraction, et 
Vabstraction lui donne une tendance idéale.”'® But one patent 
difference of Cousin from Plato isthe former’s inability to con- 
ceive of the Ideas as essences of the real. Rather the title of 
Cousin’s early essay, on real and ideal beauty, must be taken to 
imply a genuine difference between its two subjects. 

Thus, while Cousin argues, in that essay, for the type of 
ideal beauty which I have just mentioned, he says that in the ex- 
periencing of the ideal beauty which is occasioned by objects 
one co-experiences the real beauty of the object. “Real” beauty 
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has two elements: an individual, contingent element; and an es- 
sential, unchanging element. Cousin here rings his change on 
the commonplace 18th-century doctrine of unity in multiplicity 
as basic to beauty. Cousin conceives the second element, as 
Plotinus did, as the spiritual center of the beautiful object. For 
Cousin, this element, even as the soul in the body, is the more 
spiritual element in the object of beauty: yet even it is not the 
“idée morale” which inheres inthe real beautiful object. Rather, 
as I suggested above, Cousin defends a kind of “spiritual mon- 
ism,” especially in his Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, such that 
any existent thing can “express” reality “sensibly,” and there- 
fore beautifully. It is this theory of esthetic expressionism 
which Ravaisson considered one of the most brilliant aspects of 
Cousin’s philosophy. In terms of it Cousin held, in Du vrai, du 
beau, et du bien, that the “beau réel” is also “beauté morale,” 
in the degree to which, on the continuous ascending scale of re- 
alities, it expresses spirit. As Cousin writes, referring to real 
beauty: “Pour qu’un objet soit beau il doit exprimer une idée; 
présenter une unité qui fasse briller l’idée exprimée; étre com- 
posé de parties différentes et determinées: en d’autres termes, 
idée morale, unité et variété, telles sont les trois conditions du 
beau.”’’ Thus the essential element of real beauty is disjointed 
from the moral expression of that beauty, as wellas from the 
“parts” or elements of that beauty. 

This peculiar esthetic disassociation of the ideal from the 
real, of the ideally moral from the really moral, and of the 
really moral from other aspects of the real, is an extreme de- 
velopment and mixing of two esthetic traditions. To be sure, 
Cousin does try to resolve the problem in a vague monism: 
“Dieu étant le principe de toutes choses doit étre a ce titre 
celui de la beauté parfaite (ideal), et par conséquent de toutes 
les beautés naturelles qui l’expriment plus ou moins impar- 
faitement.”'® Yet the fact remains that Cousin entertains a 
doctrine of ideal beauty alongside one of real beauty, and that he 
considers each kind of beauty “connected” to God in a distinctive 
(possibly different) way. To locate Cousin’s esthetics philo- 
sophically, I would say that he draws, for his notion of ideal 
beauty, on a neo-classic doctrine (much as it is found in Qua- 
tremére de Quincy), and, for his doctrine of real beauty, on 
spiritual monism, especially on Plotinus. These two sources, 
where Cousin has drawn from them, are notably different: the 
former attempts to preserve orthodox Christian dualism in es- 
thetics, and so to depreciate the real in favor of the spiritual; 
the latter tries to present the rationalefor the spiritual qualities 
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of the real, while striving to conceive of being as one (and try- 
ing to avoid the multiplication of “parts,” at which Cousin is so 
adept). 


Il. 


Though the problem of ideal beauty is a problem of esthet- 
ics, it leads directly to broader philosophical inquiries. The 
implications of a theory of ideal beauty cannot fail to be com- 
pared to those of an epistemological “idealism.” In the very 
nature of what we call the idea, of course, resides the unity of 
idealist esthetics and idealist metaphysics. Whether considered 
as the ground of all intelligibility, or simply as the realm of 
spirit, the idea has the power to infuse, and alone give signifi- 
cance to whatever is not itself. This latent attribute of the idea 
allows the development of what has been called absolute ideal- 
ism in metaphysics, and the doctrine of ideal beauty in esthet- 
ics. Inthe history of philosophy, Berkeley’s conclusions from 
Locke and Hume illustrate the possibility of the logical evolu- 
tion of metaphysical idealism. In the history of esthetics, no 
evident progressions of this kind can be seen. And yet esthetic 
theory has been closely involved with various brands of philo- 
sophical idealism. 

In the esthetics of Plotinus, and certain thinkers sympathetic 
to him (Shaftesbury, Goethe), a doctrine of beauty anda meta- 
physical idealism are fused. In Plotinus’ thought, the universe 
is a spiritual one, created by a divine source of spirit-emana- 
tions. As The One gradually attenuated itself through continual 
emanations, it produced levels of progressively less fully real- 
ized being; man, vegetables, rocks. It is characteristic of each 
level, Plotinus held, to strive always to seek the highest degree 
of being, or “form,” possible to it. Beauty, which is one with 
truth, is measured solely by degree of being: that which is, 
most fully, is that which is most true, most beautiful, and most 
good. The task of the artist is to aid other spirit creatures to 
attain a fuller degree of being, whether by a direct inducement 
to realize their form (as when the sculptor carves ina rock) or 
by an indirect inducement, through the creation of perfected 
images of other spirits. Now, since the artist is, in effect, one 
with all else, he is inno sense a subjective interpreter of an 
objective nature. When struck by the striving beauty of some- 
thing “outside” him, he searches the depths of himself, where 
he finds the basic laws of the nature of the “outer” something, 
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which he then elevates ontologically by representation in art. In 
this spiritual monism, then, the ideal of beauty, if one were to 
employ a term known only from esthetics in a different philo- 
sophic context, would ina sense be indistinguishable from the 
real, as the real particulars of beauty could only be “clarified” 
through art. Thus the esthetics of Plotinus permits only a 
“monistic” ideal. *® 

But the fact that, by common understanding, ideal beauty is 
taken to imply that some lesser degree of beauty and of reality 
exists, and that “beauty” itself implies the existence of “ugli- 
ness,” is significant of the problem of ontological “discontinuity” 
as it presents itself for esthetic theory. Of course, Plotinus 
himself was exercised to prove that ugliness and evil do not 
exist, and in recognizing these concepts of non-being, he ad- 
mitted their de facto existence, at least. And, in fact, even 
Plotinus’ monism allows for degrees of being; but the artist’s 
clarification of forms outside him is simply the realization in 
those forms of powers of being which were always latent in 
them. However, in any esthetics not premised on a radical 
monism such as that of Plotinus, it is clear that the ideal will 
be “really” different from the real. In the esthetics of Winckel- 
mann and Cousin can be seen different stages of disassociation 
of the ideal from the real, and therefore different relationships 
to Plotinus. In Cousin, where this tendency is often marked, the 
ideal is, nevertheless, in a sense, considered to be the most 
real, for it is the closest form of existence to those transcend- 
ent “ideas” which reside in (or are) the mind of God. Yet in 
Cousin’s thought there is, if not a “logical,” at least a virtual 
break, or discontinuity, between real and ideal beauty.”° That 
which is real for Cousin is simply the occasion for its ideal 
continuation. 

In what sense the “idea of Beauty” distinctively represents 
distinct events of beauty is a problem of Cousin’s esthetics 
which he never treated. In Winckelmann’s thought, also, though 
a monistic tendency is a basic ingredient, it is always counter- 
balanced by an ambiguous spiritualism. One form his spirit- 
ualism adopts is that of a theory of the divine origin of beauty, 
another that of praise of the ineffable, therefore “more than 
real,” aspects of reality. It should be said, in addition, that 
those aspects of the real which Winckelmann believes continu- 
ous with ideality are highly selected. Only such attributes as I 
discussed earlier strike Winckelmann as typical of the ideally 
real “Schinheit.” Indeed, such a special conception of ideality 
leaves one in doubt as to what one nature Winckelmann could 
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possibly ascribe to all of reality. The problem of ontological 
discontinuity certainly faces Winckelmann’s notion of beauty. 

Yet, if we except Winckelmann’s occasional remarks on art 
as created by ideas found “bloss im, Verstande,” we can see that 
he does look on the highest form of esthetic creation as a kind 
of collaboration between the artist and a kindred but less artic- 
ulate degree of nature, and the result of such creation as a per- 
fected statement of both, in close ontological relation to both. 
This is to say that, for Winckeimann, the ideal, or more than 
real, in beauty, was closely bound to its natural model or occa- 
sion, though, to be sure, it was tensely striving to express the 
essence of that model. Nowit need not be contended here that 
Winckelmann’s insight into the beauty of classical art was pro- 
found and fruitful. Hegel has said for us: “Ohnehin war frtiher 
schon Winckelmann durch die Anschauung der Ideale der Alten 
in einer Weise begeistert, durch welche er einen neuen Sinn fur 
die Kunstbetrachtung aufgethan... Denn Winckelmann ist als 
einer der Menschen anzusehen, welche im Felde der Kunst ftir 
den Geist ein neues Organ und ganz neue Betrachtungsweisen 
zu erschliessen wussten.”” This practical insight into the ideal 
is part, in Winckelmann, of an instructive insight into reality. 
Though with an ardent passion for the spiritual, Winckelmann 
was persistently in search of the real, and determined not to 
allow spirituality to become unreality. To say, however, that 
Winckelmann cameto see the worldunder an explicitly Plotinian 
aspect would falsify the integrity of Winckelmann’s description 
of reality. Winckelmann always suspected the “Spitzfindigkeiten” 
of metaphysics. Yet, as an art critic, Winckelmann’s under- 
standing of beauty allied him in two ways to Plotinus’ tradition. 
Beauty was a fact of ontological importance for Winckelmann; 
and the ideal, for Winckelmann, was the real, though at a higher 
level of clarity and meaning. Of course Winckelmann did not 
hold that the art-work was nature, as Plotinus ultimately meant, 
but the result for Winckelmann’s esthetics is the same as if his 
intention had coincided with Plotinus’ at this point. 

Yet, if a rich view of the ideal as immanent in the real is to 
befound in Winckelmann’s art criticism, ideal beauty for Cousin 
was not a fruitful concept for the description of real beauty. On 
the plane of the “idée morale” of real beauties, as we have seen, 
Cousin grasps a kind of esthetic expressionism which is closely 
related to Plotinus’ esthetic monism. Yet there, in his precise 
divisions of “parts” of real beauty, Cousin is near to leaving 
certain unassimilable material elements at the bottom of his 
scale of real beauties, which will oblige him to a dualistic 
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interpretation even of real beauty. This confusion of a dualistic 
with a monsitic view is a great problem for Cousin. Further- 
more, the nature of ideal beauty for Cousin, while being the 
completion of the intelligibility of real beauties, is so in such 
an abstract and undistinctive way as to suggest its discontinuity 
with real beauty. 

What can be concluded from this comparative study of 
Winckelmann and Cousin? The nature and implications of the 
concept of ideal beauty (or simply “beauty”) can vary in position 
along a scale of world-views extending from radical monism to 
radical dualism. In every case, the ontological “portée” of this 
concept is definite, whether implicit or explicit, although the no- 
tion of ideal beauty need not be associated with a dualistic phi- 
losophy, nor a rejection of ideal beauty with monism. Winckel- 
mann’s esthetics is more nearly premised on a monistic, while 
Cousin’s is closer to a dualistic ontology, or, at any rate, is 
farther from realizing the significance of the monistic position. 
The fact that a thinker’s ontology is essential to all his thought 
has led me to speak, throughout, of Winckelmann’s notion of 
ideal beauty as monistic, while I referred to Cousin’s as dualis- 
tic. Now the fact that Winckelmann’s esthetics was more fruit- 
ful than Cousin’s for the understanding of the nature of beauty 
can bear no evaluations concerning the “empirically” richest 
relationship of esthetics to ontology, much less concerning “ab- 
solute” esthetic or ontological truth. The individual capacities 
and purposes of Winckelmann and Cousin were very different. 
Moreover, individuals can only serve as examples. Yet the 
very fact that Winckelmann, thinking out from beauty as an art- 
lover, and Cousin, thinking toward beauty as a philosopher, 
reached their respective esthetics is at least of exemplary im- 
portance. It is a fact of esthetic experience that the beauty in 
art seems to be in a relation of ontological affinity to, and per- 
fection of, beauty in nature. Nor is there anything in Cousin’s 
esthetics, for that matter, to suggest that he was not trying to 
present this “fact” in his own terms. Yet the superior insight 
of Winckelmann’s esthetics must result partly from its “exist- 
ential” character, as opposed to the “rational” character of 
Cousin’s esthetics. Existence presents itself as one, while 
reason, which is a viewpoint within existence, is by nature 
aware of “the other,” which it sees as less aware. 

The argument that the evolutionof the concept of ideal beauty 
between Winckelmann and Cousin is really a degeneration would 
be interesting and perhaps valid. Yet such an argument could 
not dismiss certain services which the very concept of ideal 
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beauty has performed. The esthetic service is evident: despite 
the confusions about whet ideal.beauty meant, the concept en- 
couraged agreement onthe basically interpretative and spiritual 
tendencies of art. Further, in the sharply different esthetics of 
Winckelmann and Cousin, the effects of ideal beauty are ac- 
corded high moral value. Especially in their insistences on the 
moral effects and lofty origins of ideal beauty, both thinkers and 
many of their contemporaries defend in terms of beauty a cause 
which theology was losing its power to defend. That this new 
function of “idealizing” esthetics was vital is suggested by the 
strength and fruit of the “l’art pour l’art” esthetics, which per- 
petuated, partly from aspects of the 18th-century tradition of 
ideal beauty, a faith in the moral significance (even moral au- 
tonomy) of beauty.”? The 18th-century tradition of ideal beauty 
was formulated by men who, like Winckelmann and Cousin, were 
one in a generous passion for the good and the beautiful, even 
though finding those qualities in such separate areas as the 
sculpture of Hellenistic Greece and the art and literature of 
17th-century France. 
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unldslichen Gestaltzusammenhang der organischen Wesen, wie ihm das 
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“Gewdchs” des schénen Menschen sinnfdllig vor Augen stellt, darf als 
ein Grunddogma Winckelmann’s bezeichnet werden” (p. 37). Yet this 
view, suggesting that the intentions of art and nature might be one, a no- 
tion which Goethe thought a great deal about, is never studied explicitly 
by Winckelmann. 

8. As Miller also shows, op. cit., pp. 50-60, Winckelmann’s conception 
of allegory may show the influence of Baumgarten and Wolff. An attempt 
to describe allegory as the sensuous presentation of concepts, which is 
present in all three thinkers, is anti-moralistic, and aimed only at de- 
scribing the “intelligibility” of art. Still Winckelmann did believe that, 
for instance, Homer had definite and distinct moral ends in composing 
both the Iliad and Odyssey. 

9. W. W., IV, 52-53. 

10. W. W., IV, 54. 

Le Wes Wesel 61s 
12. Rehm’s fine studies of Winckelmann are in his Griechentum und 
Goethezeit, Leipzig, 1936, pp. 24-58, and the two essays in his Gdétter- 
trauer und Gotterstille, entitled Winckelmann und Lessing, and Gétter- 
trauer und Gotterstille, respectively. In Griechentum und Goethezeit, 
Rehm discusses Winckelmann’s “inneres Griechentum,” pointing out 
chiefly the moral implications for Winckelmann of his discovery of 
Greek sculpture. Rehm believes that the real end of Winckelmann’s 
criticism was “durch das Erkenntnis griechischer Kunst und ihres 
Wesens hin zur Erkenntnis der griechischen Menschen, ja des Men- 
schens Uberhaupt zu ftthren” (p. 41). In the long essay which shares the 
title of the second book mentioned above, Rehm discusses the religious 
connotations of “Stille” in Winckelmann’s thought, relating them to a 
German mystical tradition of impassivity to be found in Tauler, Ecke- 
hardt, or Tersteegen. Yet, as Rehm sees, there is a more sensuous at- 
titude in Winckelmann, for whom the stillness of the Gods is associated 
with youthful ease and joy. The moral unity of Winckelmann’s person- 
ality is basically esthetic. Cf., for further interpretation of the moral 
change which esthetic study of the Greeks brought Winckelmann, the 
lively study by Erich Aron, Die Deutsche Erweckung des Griechentums 
durch Winckelmann und Herder, Heidelberg, 1929, especially p. 32 ff. 
13. Cousin, Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, Paris, 1853, p. 165. 

14. Ibid., 1836, p. 273. 
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16. Cousin, Cours de l’histoire de la philosophie moderne, Paris, 1847, 
De Lise 

17. Ibid., Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, 1836, p. 272. 

1Seelbids. el 803, -pm109- 

19. Ernst Cassirer, in his Freiheit und Form, Berlin, 1922, pp. 200-18, 
stresses generally the “tibersinnlich” aspects of Winckelmann’s esthet- 
ics, and largely in terms of Winckelmann’s relation to the Plotinian tra- 
dition. Cassirer does show the drive to reality which marks Plotinus’ 
(and Winckelmann’s) esthetics: “Das kunstlerische Gestalten ist daher 
ftir Plotin nicht sowohl der Ausdruck eines psychologischen, als vielmehr 
eines ontologischen Zusammenhangs” (p. 209). He also points out that 
what Winckelmann took from Plotinus is only a doctrine of intelligible 
beauty. But Cassirer’s argument that Winckelmann could not have ac- 
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cepted the “transcendent” metaphysics of Plotinus seems to stress the 
“working” rather than the “perfected” form of Plotinus’ philosophy. In 
its “perfect” form, identity characterizes this radical monism, a condi- 
tion in which “immanence” rather than “transcendence” prevails. It is 
this latter form of Plotinus’ philosophy which is used in this paper to 
illustrate one pole of idealist esthetics. 

20. A salient problem for any doctrine of “ideas” is to describe the re- 
lation of an idea to that of which it is the idea. This problem is most 
obvious in the case of the “idea” of beauty, which, unlike “ideas” of truth 
and goodness is literally embodied on earth. How can different examples 
of “real” beauty participate in the idea of beauty, while retaining their 
distinctive characteristics? The dilemma raised by the broad signifi- 
cance of this question was one reason for the persistent attempt of 18th- 
century esthetics to conceive an organic ideal, both in nature and art. 
For a cogent attack on the doctrine of “ideal beauty,” cf. Emile Saisset, 
L’Ame et la Vie (“examen critique” of French esthetics, pp. 91-167), 
Paris, 1864. 

21. Hegel, Sdmtliche Werke, Glockner edition, Stuttgart, 1927, XII, p. 99. 
22. Perhaps Kant’s esthetics, and the confused reflections of it in post- 
1800 France and England, contributed most to the change in the 18th- 
century notion of the moral autonomy of beauty so as to prepare it for 
“Vart pour l’art” doctrines. As Irving Singer has shown, JAAC, March 
1954, pp. 343-60, in a good article on “The Aesthetics of Art for Art’s 
Sake,” that movement looked on moral autonomy as freedom from “mor- 
alistic” criticism. In fact it even became, with many, a premise that 
great art is not the product of a great moral character. Accompanying 
this premise, of course, was the view of the artist as specialist or 
craftsman. It is important (and hard) to decide what part the esthetics of 
ideal beauty plays in this changed view. 


LE ROMAN SURNATURALISTE DE BERNANOS 
J.-J. Demorest 


Duke University 


Dégager du roman de Bernanos les constantes par lesquel- 
les une oeuvre est surnaturaliste, peut paraitre la constatation 
d’une “technique” du surnaturel. Pourquoi pas une technique de 
la pureté? Ona bien cru 4 une technique de la beauté, comme 
certains croient encore a une technique de la liberté. Cette 
“technique” n’est qu’une construction de notre facilité, un besoin 
d’emprisonner en systéme ce que nous ne pouvons atteindre. Si 
nous préférons parler d’un “art” du surnaturel, c’est dans 
l’espoir que Bernanos eit peut-étre moins violemment sursauté 
a ce terme-ci; il avait ses raisons pour mépriser l’autre: “Il y 
a une technique du mensonge, la vérité ne dispose d’aucune 
technique. ”* 

Le monde de Proust est recomposé par la mémoire, le 
monde de Bernanos est vu d’ailleurs. Mais d’ou? Bernanos 
s’est-il hissé par-dessus le temps, en dehors des hommes? 
Non. Est-ce du Calvaire qu’il apercoit le Tentateur? Voit-il, 
méme? Il ena souvent douté. 

Ce prophéte des agonies a pourtant. l’assurance brutale du 
voyant: le “je sais cela.” Sa polémique se nourrit 4 cette cer- 
titude blessante et le génie de ses essais jaillit au contact d’un 
préjugé férocement exploité. Bernanos creuse ses partis pris 
a telle passion qu’il touche la vérité. Dans sa polémique, 
comme dans ses romans, la rage d’aimer le porte au coeur des 
étres. Il y arrive en conquérant et ne s’y maintient qu’en atta- 
quant. La, point de répit, pas d’abri ot reprendre souffle, et 
surtout, pas d’observatoire. Dans ce combat, il ne fait jamais 
jour. On devient rocher ou boue, on devient ennemi ou soleil. 
Mais on ne voit pas, on se perd et se retrouve immédiatement 
identifié aux choses: “Je suis moi-méme la haie et l’eau 
noire.”” Et des choses on retombe en soi: “I faut si peu d’eau 
croupie pour entretenir une mauvaise pensée.”* 

Le monde des romans de Bernanos—4 part La Joie ou la 
lumiére accompagne le sacrifice de Chantal — est parfois visi- 
ble, il n’est pas visuel. Méme sous le soleil, on y entre en 
pleine nuit, au coeur du péché. Les paysages évitent l’acuité de 
représentation, ils se dérobent au relief: “le petit jardin se 
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perdait au-dela, dans les ténébres.” A cet égard, les premié- 
res pages de la Nouvelle Histotre de Mouchette offrent un ré- 
sumé saisissant du cadre qu’affectionne Bernanos, les images 
qui le dominent s’y pressent: le vent noir, les feuilles mortes, 
la haie, la pluie, la honte, le silence, la petite flamme du bec de 
gaz qui siffle, le réve d’un décor lugubre qui attend quelqu’un, 
la source, le chuintement du sol, les hoquets de l’orniére qui 
s’effondre. Dans les Enfants humiliés, Bernanos a écrit des 
pages admirables sur la forét brésilienne; mais pour les ro- 
mans, il revient toujours, sinon en fait, du moins en inspiration, 
a ce Nord ot il passa son enfance. 

Il recherche les saisons indécises: la boue, la pluie, un vent 
qui roule la terre. Et si Monsieur Ouine commence sur une de- 
scription assez mauriacienne d’une aprés-midi d’été ou le 
jardin craque au soleil et les persiennes brdlent, trés vite on 
passe 4 la pluie glacée et Ad une plaine des Flandres contre la- 
quelle le vent marin plaque de lourds nuages. Les saisons 
troubles épaississent 1]’équivoque d’ou surgira 1]’élément surna- 
turel. 

A part le feu qui est la marque de Dieu, les images de 
Bernanos s’agglutinent indistinctement aux thémes majeurs de 
la nuit, de l’eau et de la boue. Elles expriment un mouvement 
sensible mais caché, un mouvement informe qui échappe a toute 
possession définitive. Un obscur rideau de pluie reste tendu 
sur les actes. 

Bernanos nous aveugle, soit par la nuit, soit par un éclairage 
cru, vertigineux. Méfions-nous lorsqu’il consent a satisfaire 
notre curiosité de voir. S’il veut bien nous accorder quelques 
détails, c’est pour mieux nous perdre. Il ne nous prend pas 
pour un adversaire a bafouer, mais il se croit tenu de nous 
pousser dans la nuit — et cela, par tous les moyens de son écri- 
ture. 

Donc, il nous refuse une lumiére ou les personnages se 
composeraient un visage, un corps. [1 décourage en nous toute 
activité visuelle, comme si les yeux nuisaient 4 l’Ame et dé- 
tournaient l’attention. La vision exigée est justement celle de 
Vaveugle, une vision intérieure. Couleur et relief sont enlevés 
a l’objet 6voqué. Seule la masse, la confusion des surfaces, est 
retenue. Cette vision élémentaire offre une dimension surna- 
turelle. 

Ici, surnature devient synonyme d’une nature primitive 
sous-jacente aux étres et aux choses. Surnature rejoint sous- 
nature — simple incapacité du langage, car l’essentiel est d’ex- 
primer le fondement permanent, la fondation spirituelle sur 
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laquelle se produit la nature. Bernanos se refuse a satisfaire 
les yeux, il veut créer en nous une cécité totale devant les ap- 
parences. Ce décor nocturne ne laisse subsister que la physio- 
nomie morale des personnages. Notre curiosité visuelle est 
brilée par le cruel éclairage de Sous le soleil de Satan, dérou- 
tée par la fausse tempéte de la Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette, 
trompée par l’intrigue policiére d’Un Crime. Refoulée de tous 
bords, elle devra se convertir en une autre forme de sensibi- 
lité. 

Dans l’obscurité imposée -- obscurité permanente et banale 
que nous ignorions par sécurité, dirait Bernanos — nous appren- 
drons a percevoir sans vue. Nous recevrons quelques sensa- 
tions auditives, de nombreuses sensations tactiles et olfactives; 
mais surtout une perception pénible, parce qu’insaisissable, la 
sensation d’une présence: celle du “tiers invisible.” Or, ce 
tiers n’est pas toujours seul; car, si le Christ vit et meurt en 
chaque homme, Satan n’en déloge pas pour autant. 

Cette présence rend la surnature sensible au lecteur. Sur- 
nature signifiée par l’épaisseur des actes, par une dimension 
interne qui se suggére aux sens non-visuels mais se dérobe aux 
yeux qui seraient seuls capables de cerner 1l’objet et de soula- 
ger notre anxiété. L’angoisSe ne nous sera pas enlevée. Nous 
resterons, comme Saint Thomas, sur ce besoin de conviction, 
sur cette soif vraiment physique de distinguer, de toucher, de 
voir. Seul l’abbé Donissan de Sous le soleil de Satan verra et 
touchera. Mais qui, justement? Satan: le néant, la haine. 

D’ailleurs, le mouvement surnaturel de la rencontre entre 
Donissan et Satan ne provient pas du sujet lui-méme ou des dé- 
tails descriptifs, mais d’une sorte de lumiére renversée jaillie 
de Vintérieur — éclairage violent, celui d’un orage. C’est la 
violence inusitée de la scéne qui est surnaturelle. De méme, 
lorsque Donissan communique 4 Mouchette la faculté de voir sa 
propre ame, ce ne sont pas les détails de cette vision qui frap- 
pent: les corps se calquant les uns sur les autres, la solidarité 
terrible de pécheurs fondus 4 l’unique péché. Non, le visuel 
reste en deca de l’angoisse qui est issue d’une révélation a 
peine ébauchée, insuffisamment commentée, défiant toute expli- 
cation. Devant les images qui bouleversent Mouchette, ]’effroi 
de Bernanos nous fascine. La scéne est surnaturelle par son 
silence dévorant, par la violence incommunicable qui posséde 
les acteurs. Nous ne nions pas la force du visuel a cet endroit, 
mais nous pensons que cette force sert a réaliser la sensation 
d’une présence angoissante contre laquelle le roman bute et 
s’arréte, transi, traversé d’une terreur sans fin. De pareils 
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accés caractérisent le roman de Bernanos, comme celui de 
Dostoievski. ‘ 

En général, il n’est accordé au lecteur que la faculté de de- 
viner une présence qui semble fuir devant nos sens impuissants 
4 la retenir et nos vocables incapables de la contenir. Le Dieu 
de Bernanos est vraiment Deus absconditus. Or, l’auteur n’est 
pas loin de croire que Satan aussi est caché, son obscurité lui 
servant de masque. Du moins, Bernanos suggére-t-il que, lors 
de son avénement, le Maudit, éternel singe de Dieu, cherchera 
a parodier Jésus: il se fera pauvre et faible. 

Le monde de Bernanos est posé sur les assises souter- 
raines du péché. Quand il nous éclaire le désordre des galeries 
profondes, il dirige souvent sur ses créatures un faisceau si 
inattendu, si total, que la nuit retombe plus angoissante: “Les 
ténébres ot il s’enfongait sifflaient 4 ses oreilles comme une 
eau profonde.”® Tel un phare qui fait gicler la nuit, l’explica- 
tion jetée par Bernanos rend l’obscurité plus abimée, plus 
effrayante. Le rayon doit blesser notre vue. Il doit nous aveu- 
gler, forcer la paupiére 4 se refermer sur un mystére dé- 
sormais reconnu. 

C’est dire que l’obscurité est appelée a relier le fond et les 
personnes. L’évocation de la surnature est la raison d’étre de 
ce roman. Sans sa présence, parfois insoutenable, 1’incohé- 
rence triompherait. Etrange art, ot l’obscurité soutient l’oeu- 
vre, lui donne substance et vérité. 

Sur le plan esthétique, l’ambiguité de Monsieur Ouine, par 
exemple, donne a l’obscurité surnaturelle son étoffe poétique. 
On y remarque une impression écrasante de durée et 1’impos- 
sibilité d’assigner une responsabilité aux actes commis. La 
permanence de l’équivoque caractérise l’expression du surna- 
turel dans un roman ow les personnages grouillent dans leur 
propre pourrissement. C’est déj4 le monde des “monstres 
mous.” L’ambiguité s’articule 4 l’art du surnaturel, elle lui 
accorde sa dimension la plus troublante, la plus convaincante. 

Cette dimension, Bernanos la recherche dans ses créatures. 
Dans les lianes nocturnes du péché, il la recherche comme une 
promesse. Parlant du mensonge, il précise: “Il m’a toujours 
paru qu’une certaine perversion profonde devait finir par ouvrir 
au plus secret d’un étre la source d’ou jaillit la vie mystique.”°® 
Nous sommes proche de Baudelaire qu’il connait bien. Fasciné 
par la naissance des émotions, Bernanos a le don de surprendre 
V’étre dans sa gangue primitive. Il affectionne les “Ames sim- 
ples,” telles que les deux Mouchette, chez qui instinct et com- 
position surnaturelle se nouent au silence de l’intelligence. 
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Ces personnages ne savent pas s’exprimer. Ils ne peuvent 
communiquer et devront subir leur propre plainte ténébreuse: 
“Cette souffrance aura beau finir, l’empreinte ne s’effacera 
plus. C’est le secret de Mouchette. Nulle confidence future ne 
saurait la délivrer de ce secret-la, car la malheureuse ne dis- 
pose que d’un certain nombre d’idées élémentaires que son vo- 
cabulaire est encore trop court pour exprimer. Ce secret 
restera celui de sa chair.”’ Tout aussi volontiers, Bernanos 
choisira des étres supérieurs qui sont la proie d’une houle sur- 
naturelle. Alors, les réles se nivellent. Une méme épaisseur 
de nuit et d’inconnu enveloppe Chantal de Clergerie et les deux 
Mouchette, l’abbé Chevance et le maire de Fenouil. Seul le faux 
prétre d’Un Crime peut comprendre, car lui seul joue; encore, 
la profondeur de son jeu sur le plan romanesque améne-t-elle 
une ambiguité tragique: 4 la mesure de son mensonge, possé- 
dée par son réle, cette femme devient prétre. 

Bernanos veut un héros obscur, replié sur lui-méme, animé 
par une force inconnue; non seulement il le recherche mais il 
Vaime. Livré au mystére de sa propre personne plus qu’il 
n’est livré a la malice des hommes, ce héros connait les autres 
mieux qu’il ne se devine. Si le ramancier a retenu ce héros 
c’est parce qu’il est impénétrable 4 lui-méme. 

La marque extérieure du mystére est souvent signifiée par 
la lourdeur et la gaucherie du protagoniste—c’est en méme 
temps son entrée a la pitié, puis 4 la sympathie du lecteur. 
Souvenons-nous des bredouillements plats de l’abbé Chevance, 
de l’incurable maladroitesse de l’abbé Donissan, des erreurs 
humiliantes du curé d’Ambricourt. Porteurs du surnaturel, ces 
personnages trébuchent aux conventions, non par orgueil mais 
par humilité; comme si un appesantissement de la main de Dieu 
ou l’obséquieuse’ attention de Satan créaient un poids intérieur 
qui les fait tituber. La lourdeur de leurs actes refléte l’entrave 
du mystére. 

Pour accroitre notre géne, Bernanos introduit le théme de 
l’adolescence. Les deux Mouchette, Séraphita Dumouchel et la 
Chantal du Journal, l’enfant de choeur dans Un Crime, Philippe 
dans Monsieur Ouine, tous ces adolescents empoisonnent l’at- 
mosphére. Récemment ouverts au péché, ils évitent de croiser 
les yeux des autres ou bien ils mentent, comme Séraphita Du- 
mouchel, le regard fixé par la volupté de trahir. Entre ces 
adolescents et le héros condamné au silence s’établit un réseau 
troublant ot l’équivoque régne. 

Parfois, la vie des abstractions morales est plus forte, plus 
intime que celle des étres: “Le mépris est le poison de la 
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tristesse, monsieur La Pérouse. La tristesse bue, c’est lui qui 
reste au fond...une boue noiré, amére.”*® De ce fait, une ab- 
straction morale pourra porter un visage plus reconnaissable 
que celui d’un personnage. Mais par la méme occasion, le per- 
sonnage risque de devenir une physionomie morale. Et, suivant 
la définition simiesque de Satan donnée par le romancier, il ar- 
rive qu’un personnage soit caricatural. Cette caricature est 
étrangére, néanmoins, a la bestialité désespérée des images 
qui obsédent les essais de Bernanos. Le personnage du roman 
évitera le relief grimacant du mélo gracea la pate insondable 
dont il est pétri. Comme Bernanos prolonge la portée des 
gestes et propose une source lointaine aux actes, l’aréte cari- 
caturale se perd dans un fond indécis, celui d’une obscurité 
palpable. Sa part ténébreuse n’est donc pas enlevée 4a 1’étre 
caricaturé. Jambe-de-Laine, le docteur Gallet, Saint-Marin, 
Guérou, Pernichon, Clergerie, La Pérouse, Fiodor, leurs gri- 
maces ne prévalent point contre le mystére. 

Lorsqu’on pense a l’indigence des descriptions physiques 
chez Bernanos, on constate une exception. Il consent de temps 
en temps 4 décrire un visage. Lequel? Celui d’un mort. Pour- 
quoi? Parce que le masque refléte sensiblement un mystére 
commun 4 tous les hommes. La hantise du masque répond au 
besoin de saisir ce que la vie refuse: la vue d’une Ame. Ber- 
nanos s’attache 4 dégager la physionomie spirituelle des 
mortuaires. A ces moments-la, il ne se révéle ni peintre, ni 
sculpteur, mais architecte de l’4me. 

Il croit que l’étre s’exprime irrévocablement dans son der- 
nier visage. La “bonne mort,” idéal commun aux stofques du 
XVIEe siécle et aux chrétiens du XVII€ siécle, le hante. Devant 
une vie dévaluée a4 l’absurde, quoi d’étonnant a ce que la mort 
reste le seul acte de conséquence? On trouvera 1’écho de cette 
obsession jusque dans ses essais; parlant du genre Combes- 
Ferry-Bert, il €met le voeu que “un grand désastre moral, ou 
peut-étre la mystérieuse poussée de l’agonie, les fasse rayon- 
ner de nouveau, les restitue a la conscience.”® 

Pour Bernanos, le Christ entre en agonie avec chaque 
homme. L’honneur consiste 4 accueillir dignement Celui qui 
meurt avec nous, la pureté du masque reflétant l’image de cette 
présence. C’est donc la grace que Bernanos lit sur les morts. 
A cet égard, on se rappellera la douleur du curé d’Ambricourt 
devant le visage clos, comme illisible, de la comtesse.!° Bref, 
la déraison des agonies devient une révélation comparable de 
forme, sinon de fond, aux dictées de l’écriture automatique et 
la description des traits d’un mort sera offerte, elle, pour ma- 
térialiser la contiguité du surnaturel. 
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Peu de protagonistes sont 4 la mesure de la surnature. 
Chez Bernanos, du moins, on a l’impression d’une difficulté ex- 
tréme a concevoir des personnages capables de supporter, sur 
le plan romanesque, l’intervention du surnaturel. Il est indénia- 
ble que d’un roman 4 l’autre se retrouvent les mémes gestes, 
les mémes attitudes. Les avatars de certains héros, repris 
sous différentes identités 4 travers plusieurs romans, sont 
presque aussi captivants que leur destinée a l’intérieur du seul 
roman ou ils sont appelés. Il s’agit ici d’un plaisir de critique, 
délectation bien étrangére 4 la volonté de Bernanos. Toutefois, 
devant la transformation obscure de Menou-Segrais en Cénabre, 
du faux curé de Mégére en Miss, de l’enfant de choeur dans Un 
Crime en Steeny, de l’abbé Donissan en Chevance, puis en curé 
d’Ambricourt, celle plus curieuse encore de Saint-Marin en 
Guérou, puis en Ouine, nous éprouvons non pas de la lassitude 
mais une fascination 4 suivre des étres en voie d’approfondis- 
sement. Si l’on creuse assez, ces héros, ressurgis changés 
mais encore identifiables, introduisent a la création littéraire 
de Bernanos. Peut-étre la curiosité qui nous retient ici est- 
elle inutile, incontrélable. Est-ce qu’il existe une critique 
pure? N’avons-nous pas tous, notre lecteur comme _ nous- 
méme, fait voeu d’impureté? Soyons fidéles 4 nos voeux. 

On peut donc se demander si Bernanos a été victime de 
l’obsession de certains visages, de certaines personnes con- 
nues ou apercues? Sans doute. On devine notamment que 
Saint-Marin est Anatole France, que Guérou est Renan, et que 
Quine est a la fois Renan et Gide — autre aspect d’une ambiguité 
qui fond les identités. Est-ce que “l’impuissance” de Bernanos 
A renouveler ses héros indique l1’échec du surnaturalisme? 

Ses personnages se calquant sur quelques péchés, leurs 
actes se plieront invariablement 4 la forme spécifique de la 
faute. On se souviendra de la vision de Mouchette a qui Donis- 
san vient d’évoquer la marche ancestrale des hommes vers la 


haine et l’abandon: 


Des visages se superposaient entre eux, ne faisaient 
plus qu’un visage, qui était celui méme d’un vice... 
Partout le péché crevait son enveloppe, laissait voir le 
mystére de sa génération: des dizaines d’hommes et 
de femmes liés dans les fibres du méme cancer, et les 
affreux liens se rétractant, pareils aux bras coupés 
d’un poulpe, jusqu’au noyau du monstre méme, la faute 
initiale, ignorée de tous, dans um coeur d’enfant.** 
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Nous nous rappellerons également le théme du rire a froid 
qui éclate d’un roman 4 l’autre comme un aboiement: c’est le 
signe d’une possession diabolique. Les personnages de Berna- 
nos ne sont pas plus renouvelables que leurs péchés ou leur 
sainteté. Et comme la plupart sont de “francs pécheurs,” il 
n’est pas question d’un astucieux dosage des péchés qui dis- 
tinguerait entre telle ou telle nuance de pécheur. L’absolu des 
positions morales choisies par Bernanos communique 4a ses 
créatures une fermeté de vocation pour le bien ou le mal. Nila 
flexibilité, nila diversité ne les caractérise: rien que la chute 
dans la nuit ou la dure ascension vers l’espérance de l’aurore. 

Alors, qu’on ne nous demande pas de choisir entre un Ber- 
nanos prisonnier de quelques visages et un Bernanos prisonnier 
de croyances théologiques et morales. Il est “prisonnier” de 
ses personnages comme il l’est de sa foi. Certes, il libére 
Quine, mais au prix de sa propre identité, puisque dans Mon- 
sieur Ouine Bernanos auteur disparait, noyé par la crue de 
l’ambiguité. Dans ses romans, il est surtout prisonnier de son 
art, un art né d’un silence primitif auquel répond une nouvelle 
sorte d’échec — la formule n’est pas originale, c’est la défini- 
tion élémentaire du langage. 

On le sent, “l’échec” de Bernanos s’inscrit comme |’effort 
vers un surnaturalisme. A tel point que ses interventions per- 
sonnelles prennent facilement une allure prophétique. Provoqué 
par ses propres personnages, indigné par ses créatures, il lui 
arrivera de bousculer le texte et d’éclater — violence plus con- 
vaincante que l’emploi des italiques dans Sous le soleil de 
Satan, 

Ses intrusions, qui relévent de la polémique, font fi des liens 
logiques pour leur préférer un mouvement abrupt. De 1a un 
style brisé, admirablement exploité dans les essais, en parti- 
culier dans Les Grands Cimetiéres sous le lune. Ce style de 
combat a envahi les romans. Nous pensons qu’il en explique 
les nombreuses ruptures et les sauts: “L’énergie, c’est le 
style, et il n’y a plus, en ce monde, de vérité sans style que 
d’4me sans corps.””” Le procédé d’un style brisé a l’avantage 
de fouetter l’oeuvre, de la rendre plus nerveuse, et surtout de 
créer des chutes profondes — coupures ot s’introduit le surna- 
turel. 

En gestation dans Sous le soleil de Satan, puis partiellement 
abandonné jusqu’a Un Crime, ce procédé atteint tardivement son 
efficacité dans Monsieur Ouine. La nuit hachée, caractéristique 
de l’imagination de Bernanos, est soutenue par cet emploi d’in- 
cidents qui jaillissent rapidement d’une lumiére trop soudaine, 
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puis s’écroulent dans la marée ambigué du péché. Les événe- 
ments y sont reliés, non par une logique romanesque, cohérente 
structure physique, mais par une destinée commune: |l’ignoble 
attirance de personnages glissant sur une méme pente nocturne. 

Entre Dante et Bernanos, il y a le Dieu caché de Pascal, 
Balzac et Dostoievski. Traquée par des générations inquiétes, 
histoire se récuse. Le poéte n’affirme plus la réussite. Au- 
jourd’hui, on exige que son oeuvre témoigne une qualité d’échec. 
Notre temps tient la perfection pour inauthentique ou impuis- 
sante. Aussi, Bernanos se garde de réclamer une immortalité 
quelconque pour sa pensée: “Le mensonge est minéral. Je ne 
demande pas mieux que de pourrir.”?* 

Lui, qui a posé qu’on “ne fait pas au surnaturel sa part” ne 
pouvait s’accommoder d’un art circonspect. Du fait qu’il ac- 
cepte totalement le mystére comme vérité et comme méthode, 
son art est devenu une réflexion angoissée de l’échec des 
hommes. Or, Bernanos ne trahit pas sa défaite: dernier fidéle 
du romantisme, il la proclame violemment et reste debout, prét 
a la défendre. 
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Ever since O’Neill wrote “Strindberg and Our Theatre” in 
the Provincetown Playbill for their production of Strindberg’s 
“The Spook Sonata,” which was their first program after O’Neill 
had become one of the theatre’s three directors, critics have 
tended to link the names of these two dramatists. This essay 
was published in 1924. Later O’Neill wrote in his speech ac- 
cepting the Nobel Prize in literature in 1936 that he had read 
Strindberg “in the winter of 1913-14” and he “gave me the vision 
of what modern drama could be, and first inspired me with the 
urge to write for the theatre myself. If there is anything of 
lasting worth in my work, it is due to that original impulse from 
him, which has continued as my inspiration down all the years 
since then — tothe ambition I received then to follow in the foot- 
steps of his genius.”* These were strong words, used to em- 
phasize a debt. After a lengthy illness in 1912-1913 O’Neill had 
read immensely, as he said: “I read about everything I could 
lay hands on: the Greeks, the Elizabethans -- practically all the 
classics — and of course all the moderns. Ibsen and Strindberg, 
especially Strindberg.” * 

These three statements by Eugene O’Neill have brought many 
researchers to look for traces of Strindberg in the American 
dramatist’s works. Most of them, however, have approached 
the subject only peripherally. Only one article — “Strindberg’s 
influence on O’Neill” by Ira Hayward, published in Poet-Lore 
in 1928— was devoted exclusively to the subject, while Clara 
Blackburn contributed an essay to American Literature in 1941, 
entitled “Continental Influences on Eugene O’Neill’s Expres- 
sionistic Dramas,” a large part of which was devoted to the in- 
fluence of Strindberg. Otherwise, only passing reference is 
made in other works to the similarities in the two authors’ 
works that may have resulted from influence. One of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theatre critics, a close friend of O’Neill, 
George Jean Nathan, has on several occasions pointed out possi- 
ble traces of Strindberg in O’Neill. 

According to Barrett H. Clark’s bibliography, Strindberg is 
the only author to whom O’Neill devoted an essay.* Though 
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O’Neill gave interviews and wrote short commentaries to his 
plays at times in newspapers, he apparently felt, almost as 
strongly as Par Lagerkvist does today, that his work should 
speak for itself and that he wished to produce creative work and 
not criticism of others. Therefore, in this study an attempt 
will be made to show similarities between the two dramatists’ 
work, how great these are, and to what extent they may be con- 
sidered influences of Strindberg on O’Neill. 


I 


According to O’Neill’s Nobel Prize speech, he read Strind- 
berg during 1913-14. Therefore the first of his published plays 
which could show traces of Strindberg are those included in the 
unauthorized collection of Lost Plays printed in 1950 and sup- 
posed to have been written in 1913-15. In only one of these five 
rather weak and derivative plays — it is easy to understand why 
O’Neill did not authorize their publication—is there a section 
which shows the slightest trace of Strindberg. Here, the main 
character, playwright-novelist David Roylston, is confronted by 
an unknown woman whohas read his books and comes to him for 
advice. But in conversation it is she who unveils the secrets of 
his life, and he “angrily” says: “Mrs. Frazer, these personal- 
HICS Aree ees: I’m beaten; I acknowledge defeat. I surrender 
to the super woman — only don’t hit me when I’m down.”* Later 
Roylston opines that “Servitude is love, love is servitude! ”® 
This statement echoes Strindberg’s Married. This very vague 
but possible trace of Strindberg appeared in Servitude, dated 
1914. 

Two years later O’Neill published Before Breakfast, which 
has certain similarities to Strindberg’s The Stronger. O’Neill 
puts only one character on the stage, a furiously frustrated wife 
who is scolding her husband in the next room for drinking, being 
without work, and having an affair with another woman who is 
pregnant. During the one-act play the husband does not say a 
word. He only utters a few sounds, and once his “sensitive 
hand” enters the room where the wife is. The climax comes 
when she hears him commit suicide with a razor. Though there 
is little similarity in themes between Before Breakfast and The 
Stronger, they resemble each other in structure. In The 
Stronger Mrs. X holds a monologue while Miss Y sits in the 
same room, reacting to what is said but keeping her silence 
throughout the play. As Professor Martin Lamm has pointed 
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out, Mrs. X “reads Miss Y’s thoughts, but at the same time she 
has a desire to disclose all her own thoughts. »® In both these 
plays the silent figure is used as a sort of mirror for the other 
character’s disturbed mind. 

When Strindberg wrote The Stronger, this method of having 
one person do the speaking was little known, though other ex- 
amples of this sort of experimental theatre had existed pre- 
viously. Whether O’Neill had come into contact with other plays 
using this method before writing his play is unknown, and he 
could have had the idea in mind previous to reading Strindberg. 
However, as the play was published a little over two years after 
O’Neill began to read Strindberg, and Bjérkman’s translation of 
The Stronger was published and the play was presented at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, in 1913, Strindberg’s one-act 
play could have affected O’Neill. 


II 


It seems probable that the structure of Strindberg’s plays 
which O’Neill considered expressionistic and “supernatural” 
mostly strongly influenced his own work. This is supported by 
the fact that while O’Neill was one of the directors of the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse two Strindberg plays were produced — The 
Spook Sonata and The Dream Play. O’Neill felt that both of 
these plays fitted into the category of “Expressionism,” as he 
wrote in the Provincetown Playbill. The above statement is 
further supported by the fact that he denied any influence from 
the German Expressionists. And in a reply toa letter he had 
received from Barrett H. Clark asking whether he “had con- 
sciously made use of the methods of Kaiser and the rest, O’Neill 
wrote: “The first Expressionist play that I ever saw was Kai- 
ser’s From Morn to Midnight, produced in New York in 1922, 
after I’d written both The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape is 
a direct descendent of Jones, written long before I had ever 
heard of Expressionism, and its form needs no explanation but 
this. As a matter of fact, I did not think much of Morn to Mid- 
night, and still don’t. It is easy. It would not have influenced 
me.” 

A third way in which Strindberg was an important influence 
on O’Neill has been suggested by Clara Blackburn. She is 
struck by similarity in the arrangement of scenes. She com- 
pares Strindberg’s The Road to Damascus, Part I, to The Em- 
peror Jones. Strindberg’s play opens on a street corner and 
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returns there for the final scene. In The Emperor Jones there 
is a similar cycle. That is, Scene ii opens at the spot where 
Jones enters the forest, while Scene viii— the final one — is set 
in the same place. The scenes in between find Jones in the for- 
est.° Although there was no English translation of The Road to 
Damascus in print at this time, O’Neill read German and could 
have come into contact with the work in that way. He had read 
German works, particularly Nietzsche, prior to writing The 
Emperor Jones.” The first production of the play was during 
the season 1914-1915 at the Auditorium in New York.’® There- 
fore it seems probable that O’Neill was familiar with Strind- 
berg’s work. 

The forest scenes in The Emperor Jones, however, could be 
a result of another stimulus that O’Neill undoubtedly received. 
In 1913 an English translation of Freud’s Traumdeutung was 
published. Interest was great in psychoanalytical theories in 
Greenwich Village and Provincetown at this time, and during 
the next seven years before 1920 several books by Freud, Jung, 
and others were translated. O’Neill, however, preferred the 
theories of Jung over the others.’ This is not surprising when 
Jung’s more mystical character is compared to Freud. O’Neill 
may thus have received some inspiration for his dream-like 
scenes from Jung. Yet it can be said with a fair degree of like- 
lihood that his expressionistic forest scenes, and especially The 
Dream Play, were notcreated without stimulus from Strindberg. 

The Emperor Jones has been played in every country of the 
world and is an American theatre classic.*” It was followed by 
The Hairy Ape, which has many similarities in form. Both 
plays have eight scenes, and they both revolve about a main fig- 
ure who doesn’t “belong.” In The Hairy Ape, as Professor 
Martin Lamm has pointed out, Yank cannot go forward and 
therefore tries to go backwards. This is the significance of his 
shaking hands with the gorilla. But Yank cannot go backwards 
to a place where he can feel he belongs.’® “This is, as it were, 
a pessimistic version of Rousseau or Darwin, not untouched by 
Strindberg.” ™* In this play O’Neill portrays the pressure of ne- 
cessity that forces man to become a cog of his times, and if he 
breaks away or slips he can find no return. The Hairy Ape, 
however, lacks the dream-like atmosphere prevailing in the 
forest scenes of The Emperor Jones. The phantoms of past 
guilt in the tortured mind of Brutus Jones are almost unknown 
to Yank. 

Blackburn makes a comparison between the forecastle and 
stokehole scenes in The Hairy Ape and the coalheaver’s scene 
in The Dream Play: 
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The Dream Play 


(To the right of a large pile . 


of coal and two wheel-bar- 
rows ... two coalheavers, 
naked to the waist, their 
faces, hands, and_ bodies 
blackened by coal dust, are 
seated on the wheel-barrows. 
Their expressions show in- 
tense despair ....) 


(The Daughter and the Lawyer 
in the background) 


First Coalheaver. This is 
hell. 


Second Coalheaver. One hun- 
dred and twenty degrees in 
the shadow.... 


First Heaver. What have we 
done? We have been born of 
poor and perhaps not very 
good parents. Maybe we’ve 
been punished a couple of 
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The Hairy Ape 

(The stokehole...murky air 
laden with coal dust...a line 
of men stripped to the waist 
....One or two arranging the 
coal behind them....The 
others can be dimly made out 
leaning on shovels in relaxed 
attitudes of exhaustion... .) 


(At this instant the Second 
and Fourth Engineers enter 
with Mildred between them). 


Long. This is ’ell. We lives 
in“ ellenl.« 


....and who’s ter blame, I 
asks yer? We ain’t...We 
wasn’t this rotten way.... 


Yank. We run de_ whole 
woiks. All de rich guys dat 
think dey’s somep’n, dey ain’t 
nothin! But us guys, we’re in 
de move, we’re at de bottom, 


times. de whole ting is us!....}° 


First Heaver. And yet we are 
the foundation of society.... 


As Blackburn says, the resemblance is striking. However, the 
similarity between these two plays is even greater than this. 
When the millionaire’s daughter, Mildred Douglas, comes down 
into the stokehole and sees Yank’s gorilla appearance, she 
faints. In The Dream Play, “Children enter and cry with horror 
when they catch sight of the grimy workers.”'® The contrast 
between Mildred and the men in the stokehole is very similar to 
that of the children and the coalheavers. There is also a simi- 
larity in the way that Mildred and the children react. 

Free association is utilized with greater success and toa 
larger extent in The Emperor Jones than any other published 
play by O’Neill, and, although the difference between his subject 
matter and that of Strindberg is greater than the similarities, 
there seems to be good reason to believe that his method was 
partly inherited from Strindberg. 
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Though the relationship between man and woman played a 
central role in many of O’Neill’s plays, it would be incorrect to 
say that his attitude towards women and marriage was deter- 
mined by Strindberg. There are a few examples of marked 
Similarity between the two dramatist’s opinions; but, on the 
other hand, O’Neill’s conception of marriage and women was 
much less clear and more varied than Strindberg’s. 

In Beyond the Horizon, which was produced and published in 
1920 and won the Pulitzer Prize for O’Neill, rather strong sim- 
ilarities in the two playwrights’ philosophies are noticeable for 
the first time. It is worth noting that it was later in the same 
year that The Emperor Jones was produced and published. 
Also, there was a much greater similarity between O’Neill’s 
and Strindberg’s attitude towards women and marriage than 
there would ever be again in any of O’Neill’s plays, and consid- 
erably greater than he had exhibited in earlier plays. The main 
figure, Robert Mayo, is the type of person who doesn’t belong 
anywhere, the kind that can never find rest except “beyond the 
horizon” in a world of dreams or the realm of death. 

Because of a blind love, similar to that which Strindberg de- 
scribed in Married, Mayo gives up his boyhood poet-dream of 
travelling around the world onthe sea. It is as an impractical 
dreamer that he marries his beloved. By Scene i of Act II— the 
play is in three acts — Robert’s father is dead, his brother is 
abroad, and therefore he is alone on the farm with his wife, a 
two-year-old daughter, his mother-in-law, and his mother. 
Robert’s mother-in-law does all she canto persuade her daugh- 
ter that her husband is worthless, while at the same time she 
plays up the attributes of Robert’s brother. Bit by bit, the 
mother-in-law is successful in turning her daughter Ruth 
against her husband. Ruth begins to make comments to her 
husband about his inability to run the farm and criticizes cer- 
tain aspects of his personality. But the blame for the friction 
which develops between husband and wife cannot be placed alto- 
gether on the mother-in-law, for Ruth demonstrates jealousy 
over the fact that their child —two-year-old Mary — prefers to 
be with her father. Towards the close of Act I, Scene i, Ruth 
says to Robert: “I s’pose you think I ought to be proud to be 
your wife —a poor, ignorant thing like me! But I’m not. I hate 
it! Ihate the sight of-you!”*’ A few lines further on she con- 
tinues her fierce attack: “And Andy’s [Robert’s brother] coming 
back, don’t forget that! He’ll show what a man cando! Idon’t 
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need you. Andy’s coming!”*® The discussion continues as fol- 
lows: Z 
ROBERT. (they are both standing. ROBERT grabs her 
by the shoulders and glares into her eyes) What do you 
mean? (He shakes her violently) What are you think- 
ing of? What’s in your evil mind, you — you —(His 
voice ts a harsh shout.) 


RUTH. (in a defiant scream) Yes, 1 do mean it! Id 
say it if you was to kill me! Ido love Andy Ido! Ido! 
I always loved him (Exultantly). And he loves me! He 
loves me! I know he does! He always did! And you 
know he did, too! So go! Go if you want to! 


ROBERT. (throwing her away from him. She staggers 
back against the table — thickly) You—you slut! (He 
stands glaring at her as she leans back, supporting 
herself by the table, gasping for breath....The man 
and woman stand looking at one another in horror, the 
extent of their terrible quarrel suddenly brought home 
to them.)*® 


At this point in the play Robert has received a shock that bears 
resemblance to that of the Captain in The Father when Laura, 
his wife, suggests that he is not necessarily the father of their 
daughter and only Laura can know the truth. Gradually Ruth 
destroys her husband and ruins herself. Unlike the Captain in 
The Father, Robert does not wish to fight back. He takes a po- 
sition closer to that of the Count in Miss Julia. In the last 
scene of the final act—Act IM, Scene ii—which takes place 
eight years after the quoted attack by Ruth, Robert is dying of 
tuberculosis, sorrow over his daughter’s death, and his failure. 

Unlike the Captain, Robert has kept his sanity, but he isa 
broken man. However, he still shows tenderness towards his 
wife and wants her to marry his brother. When she says her 
love for Andy is dead, Robert cannot believe her; for, as with 
the Captain, the first shock had been too great to be erased by 
time or words. Unlike the Captain, however, he does not meet 
total defeat. His last gesture, alone in his room, is to climb 
out the window and walk towards the hills that had hidden the 
view “beyond the horizon” and enter the realm of death. 

Four years later, in 1924, O’Neill’s Welded was produced 
and published. In the same year George Jean Nathan wrote that 
in this play and The First Man, which had been produced and 
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published two years earlier, O’Neill had attempted “to duplicate 
the technic of sucha drama as The Father, the power of which 
is derived not by suggestion and implication but from the sparks 
that fly upward from a prodigious and deafening pounding on the 
anvil. The attempt, as I have said, is a failure, for all one gets 
in O’Neill’s case is the prodigious pounding and deafening 
pounding. The sparks simply will not come out.”*” Nathan con- 
tinues his criticism as follows: “He misjudges, it seems to me 
completely, the Strindberg method. That method is the intensi- 
fication of a theme from within. O’Neill intensifies his theme 
from without. He piles psychological and physical situation on 
situation until the structure topples over with a burlesque clat- 
ter. Strindberg magnified the psyche of his characters. O’Neill 
magnifies their actions.”*’ Nathan’s criticism of the play is 
very true. On the other hand, has he not overemphasized 
Strindberg’s influence on the theme? For, as Engel points out, 
“the theme of The Father is the eternal antagonism of the 
sexes, that of Welded is eternal mystical craving of heart for 
heart.”?? The theme of The First Man concerns a couple’s at- 
tempt at a modern marriage, where the wife helps the husband 
with his work and there is an intellectual union. The breach in 
their relationship occurs when the wife submits to her desire to 
let emotion play its part. There is a similarity to D. H. Law- 
rence, but hardly to Strindberg. However, as Engel shows, 
Welded does have some similarity to Strindberg. About the 
middle of the first act Michael Cape, the playwright, is upstairs 
waiting for his wife when the doorbell rings. Cape tries to per- 
suade his wife not to answer it, but she feels compelled to open 
it. She does, and,the caller is her former lover. This produces 
an atmosphere of antagonism between husband and wife which 
the caller senses and therefore leaves. Their harmony is shat- 
tered. The rest of the act encompasses their argument that 
each is possessive to the extent of crushing the other. This has 
a definite Strindberg atmosphere. 

Another reason why it is dangerous to put too much empha- 
sis on Strindberg’s influence on Welded is that O’Neill, married 
for a second time in 1918 and divorced in 1928, was therefore 
probably trying to find a solution to his own marital difficulties. 
Further support for this theory can be gained through the fact 
that he was not adverse to representing himself in his plays. 
Exorcism, produced in 1920 and not yet published, was based on 
events from his “vagrant days” when he attempted to poison 
himself. ”° 

In All God’s Chillun Got Wings, produced less than two 
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months later than Welded, there is a situation that recalls Be- 
yond the Horizon. Ella Downey, the white girl who marries a 
negro, Jim Harris, destroys her husband step by step. But 
Ella’s reasons are different, for she is fighting for her own 
pride in being white —the superiority of her race. Jim Harris 
is similar in many ways to Robert Mayo. He is not suited to do 
the things she wishes. Robert Mayo showed his wife tenderness 
and understanding, while Jim Harris sacrificed himself for his 
wife. Both Robert Mayo and Jim Harris lacked the strength to 
oppose their wives as most of Strindberg’s men would have 
done, this being particularly true of the negro. But the “super- 
woman” destruction of men does echo Strindberg. The only 
time that there is no tension between Ella and Jim in All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings is when they play like children. This aspect 
recalls The Father, when Laura throws her weapons aside for a 
moment when she and the Captain speak about childhood days 
together. 

As Engel points out with accuracy, Nina Leeds in Strange 
Interlude, published and produced in 1928, is “a typification of 
the American woman of today, the play is a modern allegory 
representing the ‘predicament of a generation.’”** The play is 
strongly under the influence of Freudian psychoanalysis. Nina 
has a father complex. Frustrated, she lives by “sustaining 
lies” and egotism, while Charles Marsden shows an extreme 
example of an Oedipus complex and at the same time a fatherly 
attitude towards Nina. Professor Leeds, who loves his daugh- 
ter, is unconsciously willing to use every possible method to 
keep her by his side. Numerous situations and personalities 
are made up of a composite of Freudian characteristics to the 
extent that some of them tend to tumble over from the weight of 
the psychological factors. At the same time the play contains 
certain elements resembling Strindberg. Nina has strong and 
frustrated possessive desires that suck the life from the men 
in her nearest vicinity; her father and her lover meet spiritual 
destruction. She never gets very emotionally involved with her 
husband or Charles Marsden, the novelist who lives next door, 
and therefore they survive. This philosophy echoes Strindberg. 
However, Nina meets her own ruin after a life of neurotic 
struggle when her son is engaged and she sees that she is being 
pushed aside by him for another woman. During her married 
life she has kept it a secret from her husband that he was not 
the father of their son, knowing that the shock would drive him 
insane as such a trait existed in his family. But all the time 
she keeps this secret as a weapon in case she needs to attack 
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him. Nina has the same latent thought with which Laura at- 
tacked the Captain in The Father. As George Jean Nathan 
wrote, it is “touched by the Strindberg philosophy. ””° 

O’Neill used the word “super-naturalism” regarding some 
of Strindberg’s works that he praised strongly. He himself 
wrote plays that well fit the phrase —All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, Desire Under the Elms, The Fountain, The First Man, 
The Hairy Ape — but the O’Neill use of the supernatural in his 
own works does not coincide with Strindberg’s. There are those 
in America who have claimed that Desire Under the Elms, 
Strange Interlude, and Mourning Becomes Electra are attempted 
imitations of Miss Julia.*° However, the discussions in support 
of these theories seem weak and often farfetched. Strindberg’s 
influence on O’Neill appears strongest in those works produced 
during the first part of the 1920’s. By the latter half of the dec- 
ade, traces become fewer, more intermittent, and of less im- 
portance. The main period may be dated from 1918 through 
1923. The similarities between the two dramatists in their phi- 
losophy and methods of expression are clear enough to support 
the conclusion that Strindberg was undoubtedly a factor of im- 
portance, though he did not play as much of a role as Nietzsche 
in influencing the man who is justly considered America’s first 
great playwright. It is therefore probable that O’Neill overem- 
phasized his debt to Strindberg in his speech in acceptance of 
the Nobel Prize in literature. 
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LES CHANTS MODERNES OF MAXIME DU CAMP 
George R. Hilton 
Coe College 


The name of Maxime Du Camp (1822-1894) is recorded, 
marginally, at least, in many studies of 19th-century French 
literature. To his passion for remembering and recording 
events we are indebted for much miscellaneous information 
about his more famous contemporaries. Though the testimony 
contained in his Souvenirs littéraires* cannot be accepted with- 
out reservations,” it has been used by scholars as a valuable 
supplementary source of information ‘concerning many of the 
literary figures of his time. Thus Du Camp’s contribution to 
our knowledge of 19th-century men of letters is better known 
than his effort to contribute to literature itself. 

This study is by no means intended to be a rehabilitation of 
Du Camp as a poet. It is rather an investigation of certain of 
the factors which shaped his work and which ultimately led to 
his abandonment of further attempts at verse. This approach, 
required by the peculiar nature of his work, necessitates the 
mention of certain events in Du Camp’s life and an evaluation of 
his earlier verse for purposes of comparison. 


I 


Early in 1855 Du Camp published a volume of verse which 
he entitled Les Chants modernes.* This collection, together 
with its outspoken preface, was an attempt to anticipate and 
stimulate, as well as to demonstrate, certain developments in 
French poetry. Its chief success was that of provoking wide- 
spread controversy of which signs were evident for several 
decades.’ In fact, the controversy over the ideas of the preface 
assumed such proportions that it almost completely overshad- 
owed the poems, these having received scant criticism. What 
remarks they did elicit were not of the type that Du Camp might 
reasonably be expected to view as encouraging,’ and it is sig- 
nificant that by 1862 he had definitely decided to abandon further 
attempts at poetry and to devote himself thereafter to the study 
of history and social institutions.® This decision, together with 
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the fact that the controversy over the Chants modernes is con- 
spicuously absent from his memoirs, may be regarded as a 
tacit though perhaps reluctant surrender to the opposition. 
Though there is no need to deplore that apparent surrender, a 
study of the factors which led to it will show why he was ill 
prepared to demonstrate the theories which he so boldly advo- 
cated. 

Early in life Du Camp acquired a passion for reading which, 
as he later observed, was quite uncritical, but afforded him 
great pleasure.’ It led him to idealize the réle of the “écrivain 
indépendant et convaincu” which seemed to him the finest voca- 
tion imaginable.® This enthusiasm was accompanied by an in- 
satiable curiosity which was probably his most consistent char- 
acteristic. To this canbe attributed not only his constant desire 
to travel to strange and distant lands, but also the meticulous 
care with which, in later years, he sought out and recorded in- 
numerable details of the many facets of Parisian life.® 

Evidence of this constant urge to travel can be observed in 
his poetry as well as in the autobiographical material in his 
Souvenirs littéraires. The very titles of many of his poems?° 
indicate that the desire to see distant lands was one of his most 
frequent—and, Sainte-Beuve suggested, most fortunate — 
sources of inspiration." 

Du Camp himself attributed the attraction that the Orient 
held for him to his belief in metempsychosis, to the conviction 
that he had lived in that part of the world in former incarna- 
tions.’? He thus went to Egypt psychologically prepared to be 
greatly inspired by the land of which he had written. 


J’habitais, je le sais, dans d’autres existences 
Ces pays radieux, et je suis convaincu 

Que je sais retrouver, a travers les distances, 
Tous les endroits certains ow j’ai déja vécu.'3 


It is ironic that Egypt left its mark on him chiefly by his meet- 
ing with a compatriot, Charles Lambert, a young engineer who 
had early embraced Saint-Simonism and had been actively en- 
gaged in the work of that sect during its most enterprising pe- 
riod.** With him Du Camp enjoyed long conversations which 
were later resumed when both men had returned to Paris. 
Though nothing in Du Camp’s experience prior to this time 
would lead one to regard him as a likely prospect for the Saint- 
Simonists’ interest in industrialization and in social and eco- 
nomic reform, one can understand how, in a distant land, he 
could be greatly impressed by the personality and the ideas of a 
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man who had a real social vision and the gift of putting that vi- 
sion into words. While the influence of the Saint-Simonists on 
Du Camp manifested itself slowly, and not without considerable 
effort on their part nor without certain reluctance on his})° it 
did lead him to embrace a large part of their ideology. This 
made him more receptive to the growing machine-conscious- 
ness of the time, and in particular to the increasing interest 
that science and industry held for the creative artist. 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration to assert that the 
Saint-Simonists alone were responsible for the awakening of Du 
Camp’s enthusiasm for the machine and industry,’® but their 
service to him, if it be regarded as a service, was at least two- 
fold. They introduced him to what was for him a new social 
outlook which had its literary significance.‘’ Secondly they 
helped to crystallize his already active enthusiasm and curios- 
ity, his insatiable thirst for novelty, and thus contributed greatly 
to the zeal with which he wrote the preface which he hoped 
would become the manifesto of a new school.** 


II 


From the standpoint of our subject, Du Camp’s earlier verse 
is of interest chiefly for the sake of ascertaining what his po- 
etic attainments were before he undertook to popularize the 
machine as a subject for French poetry. For this purpose we 
need to consider only the few which show some originality of 
thought as well as a certain degree of skill in poetic composi- 
tion. He appears to have used the alexandrine with ease, al- 
though some of his lines tended to be rather prosaic. While his 
verse form was quite conventional, he displayed a marked pre- 
dilection for the poem consisting of two parts of which one por- 
trayed a visible situation, and the other, its emotional counter- 
part; and for parallel poems portraying opposite emotions. In 
some instances the symmetry of these parallel poems is quite 
remarkable. 

A good illustration is to be found in “Tourmente” and “So- 
leil,” written in Venice in August and September, 1846. The 
former is addressed to sailors faced by certain shipwreck, and 
portrays the torment felt by them, slowly and deliberately 
throughout seven strophes, in the course of which there is no 
interruption greater than that of a semicolon. In the eighth and 
last strophe it is disclosed that the real subject of the poem is 


the torture felt by 
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...celui qui, la nuit, pleurant dans l’ombre obscure, 
Veille celle qu’il aime et, penché sur son front, 
Voit tout 4 coup la mort qui prés d’elle murmure 
Des mots d’appel sinistre auxquels elle répond! 


“Soleil,” written a month later, follows the same pattern, 
but portrays the opposite emotion. It begins with the joy felt by 
sailors approaching the home port under a favorable wind. This 
also continues through seven strophes. Just as before, the 
eighth is the important one. 


Vous étes moins heureux, matelots, je vous jure, 
Que celui qui, la nuit, priant dans l’ombre obscure, 
Veille celle qu’il aime et, penché sur son front, 

En écarte la mort et doucement murmure 

Un appel a la vie auquel elle répond! 


A month later he wrote “Les Orfévres,” in which he de- 
scribed the skill of these highly specialized artisans, and de- 
veloped the analogy of pure gold and true love. Three years 
later, in “Le Cable,” he made use of a similar analogy in com- 
paring the confidence shown by a miner entrusting his life to 
the strength of a single cable with his own confidence in love, 
and noting the fatal consequences which would ensue if either 
the cable or love should be strained to the breaking point. In 
both poems, however, he was writing primarily about love, and 
merely used the precious metal or the slender cable as intro- 
ductory analogies. The fact that he did so with skill and judi- 
cious restraint makes one think that his later “Chants de la 
matiére” might have been more successful poetically if he had 
continued to show such restraint instead of merely allowing 
himself to be carried away by his newly discovered enthusiasm. 

In “La Maison démolie,” Du Camp gave proof of sustained 
inspiration. It is partly narrative and descriptive, but chiefly a 
meditation expressing his thoughts as he watched workmen dis- 
mantling the old house in which he had lived for many years, 
the memory of which would never be desecrated by future 
dwellers. It is a long poem, highly subjective, but containing 
elements of universality. One strophe will give an idea of its 
style. 


La foule regardait. Quand une lourde pierre 
S’écroulait en faisant envoler la poussiére, 
Elle s’amusait fort et riait aux éclats; 

Je regardais aussi, mais j’étais triste et grave 
En voyant tout sombrer, épave par épave, 

Car c’était ma maison que 1’on jetait a bas! 
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It concludes characteristically with a striking analogy: 
Mon coeur est un palais qu’on ne démolit pas! 


It was unfortunate for Du Camp that he had not published 
some of this earlier verse in a separate volume prior to his 
composition of “Les Chants de la matiére.” Had he done so, 
each portion of his work could more easily have been givena 
fair appraisal by his contemporaries, and the merits of certain 
poems would not have been overshadowed by the more conspic- 
uous defects of others. The conventional subjective verse and 
the attempt to demonstrate his more recently acquired theories 
were not suited to simultaneous publication. 


III 


Most interesting in the volume is the preface, the ideas of 
which fall into two categories, analytical and constructive. In 
the former, a diagnosis of the ills of French literature of the 
time, he wrote with a much surer pen. In an eloquent crescendo 
he described the poverty which, in his opinion, characterized 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and music, and then proceeded 
to enumerate in detail the stylistic failings of literature, inad- 
vertently exemplifying some of them as he wrote. He asserted 
that writers had been lacking in courage, that they had been 
cowardly in their tendency to follow accepted patterns instead 
of being pioneers. He deplored the tendency both in France and 
elsewhere to neglect the present in order to worship a past 
which, in his words, seemed so beautiful only because it was 
out of reach. 

He showed sufficient optimism to state his belief that pre- 
occupation with the past was fast approaching its end, foresee- 
ing with great satisfaction the formation of a new and living 
literature which would deal with contemporary matters and 
would perpetuate the glories of the recent past. He envisaged a 
civilization far in advance of that of his time, predicting that in 
it literature would assume a role of great importance. 

As to the nature of that important role which literature was 
to assume, Du Camp could not have been very clear, for his 
constructive suggestions are vague indeed. One of the duties 
and privileges of literary art was to be that of clothing the 
technical language of science in artistic garb. Granted that 
there is something to be said for well-written popularizations, 
it is clear nonetheless that Du Camp must have overestimated 
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their probable artistic value, just as he was overawed by the 
“langue étrange, barbare” of scientific learning. He urged that 
literature assume the vital responsibility of giving sorely 
needed direction to the industrial movement. Denying the com- 
monplace assertion that science and industry would destroy art, 
he maintained that they would help to build it up by providing it 
with new methods and new techniques. He took photography as 
an example, asserting that it was a collaborator of painting 
rather than a competitor, since it could aid the artist’s memory 
of distant scenes! 

Just as the Pléiade three centuries before had invited art- 
ists to give due heed to the skills of artisans, he advised writ- 
ers to visit factories, to go inside, and to observe. He exhorted 
them to take cognizance of the artistic possibilities of this mi- 
lieu, and offered, by way of demonstration, a prose description 
of a factory scene. From this it is evident that he was greatly 
impressed by the noise, the heat, the clock-like precision, the 
ever-present element of danger, but above all by the “intelli- 
gents ouvriers,...hommes robustes, attentifs,...actifs, mus- 
culeux et superbes.” Mingled with his enthusiasm for the spec- 
tacular phase of industry was an idealistic attitude which, 
incidentally, is pure Saint-Simonism, and which suggests that 
he had not read, or had failed to grasp the meaning of the 
Iambes of Auguste Barbier whom he had praised and whose si- 
lence he had lamented a few pages before. One can understand 
his having a superficial view of the industrial scene, but it is 
hard to overlook his failure to recognize the bitterness of a fel- 
low poet whose work he called a “cri sublime qui ne s’éteindra 
pase 

Essentially, the theme of the preface is that the writer 
should identify himself with his own time, and not concentrate 
his attention on some remote period. Study the past, yes, but 


...entre l’étude et le culte, il y a un abime qu’il ne 
faut jamais franchir. Sachons l’histoire du siécle de 
Périclés et du siécle d’Auguste, fort bien, mais vivons 
et pensons dans le dix-neuviéme siécle. Ayons des 
aieux, Je ne m’y oppose pas; mais soyons nous-mémes, 
ou bien taisons-nous. 


To refute possible objections on the part of supporters of the 
ancients, he cited the ancients themselves: 


Eh! que faisaient-ils ces po&étes qu’on a raison de 
proposer sans cesse a notre admiration, mais qu’on a 
tort de vouloir nous faire imiter? Ils parlaient de leur 
temps. Ah! en cela, imitons-les, et parlons du nétre. 
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A preface such as this, as eloquent as it was outspoken, 
could hardly fail to attract attention. Its failure to create a fol- 
lowing could easily be attributed to its very aggressive tone, but 
it is fairer to observe that so outspoken a document, in order to 
be convincing, would have required the additional persuasive 
power of a really significant contribution to literature. As it 
was, the force of these ideas was severely weakened by the 
quality of the poems which hehad entitled Les Chants modernes. 


IV 


The five “chants” which compose the “Chants de la matiére” 
bear striking resemblance one to another, so much so that ina 
few cases entire strophes might be interchanged. All use the 
device of personification, and use it in the first person. Like- 
wise, in all five self-description on the part of the subject is 
used as a background for the presentation of whatever humani- 
tarian purposes may be attributed to it. These are expressed 
in terms of extreme altruism towards man, and usually betray 
the author’s inability to distinguish between the ideal and the 
real, or between the possible and the actual. 

The first to be composed, “La Locomotive,”** dwells upon 
the obvious superiority of the locomotive to earlier means of 
transportation, describing with considerable emphasis its func- 
tion of shortening distances, breaking down barriers between 
peoples, and thereby making wars less probable. 

In “La Faulx,” the second and most successful of the five 
“chants,” the scythe emphasizes in the last four strophes the 
part it had already played as a weapon in the struggle for free- 
dom. In these last lines, the redeeming feature of a poem which 
like the others begins in a rather pedestrian fashion, Du Camp 
did not need to depend on the reader’s optimism or simple cre- 
dulity. Even the use of personification does not tax one’s indul- 
gence as much here as elsewhere, for the allusions are clear 
and unmistakable. 

In “La Bobine,” the author was quite successful in portray- 
ing the speed of rapidly moving machinery by the rhythm of his 
verse and by the use of suitable onomatopoetic words. A few 
lines are quite effective, but, considered as a whole, the poem 
is seriously weakened by the exaggeration of the humanitarian 
motif. 

The subject of “Le Sac d’argent” has little in common with 
the others, since money is neither a machine nor a modern 
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invention. The moneybag is made to speak, in the first person, 
of course, of all the fine and noble things it would do for hu- 
manity if it were a free agent. The poem shows some vague 
awareness of the existence of certain injustices, but otherwise 
it is of no great significance. The only specific suggestion is 
the very debatable if not practically impossible Saint-Simonist 
proposal of abolishing inheritance. 

By far the most ambitious of the “Chants de la matiére” is 
“La Vapeur.” It is a long poem, divided into three parts, the 
second being distinguished by a different, and more fluent, verse 
form. The first two parts are a monologue in which steam tells 
of its present and future power, and, with a generous sprinkling 
of technical terms, enumerates the many ways in which it is 
disposed to serve mankind. The most significant portion is the 
beginning of Part II in which the monologue continues, but with 
renewed enthusiasm and vigor, predicting that the day will come 
when ihe power of steam will make war impossible. Then, it 
concludes, it wili come into its own, bringing untold benefits to 
all humanity. While it is difficult, reading these lines after an 
interval of some ninety years, to refrain from dismissing them 
as but another sign of the author’s inveterate optimism, it is 
worth noting that they are a ringing plea for the use of modern 
discoveries for constructive and humanitarian ends. Further- 
more, in justice to Du Camp, it should be observed that this 
time he made his predictions conditional. 

The portion of the poem just referred to would have been a 
fitting conclusion; but he added a third part in which steam in- 
troduces other forces that are contributing to the progress of 
modern civilization. These are chloroform, electricity, gas, 
photography, and “mille autres voix encore que l’avenir doit 
centupler.” Each in its turn states what it has done to enhance 
human happiness. One of these subjects, significantly, is pho- 
tography, about which Du Camp possessed first-hand knowledge. 
He had taken it up in preparation for his trip to the Orient, and 
he was quite proud of his accomplishments.”° Yet, in spite of 
his familiarity with the subject, he treated it in this poem in 
much the same manner as he did those subjects which he knew 
only casually, thereby demonstrating that he saw no inadequacy 
in such treatment. 

Considered as a whole, the “Chants de la matiére” are a 
rather curious collection, dealing as they do with a capricious 
choice of subjects. Both the content of the preface and its style 
would prepare the reader for a much more substantial demon- 
stration. It is evident that Du Camp did not even vaguely realize 
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the implications of the ideas he was seeking to promote. His 
early work is sufficient to indicate that he had a fairly keen 
sense of verse and meter, and the ability to discern and make 
use of appropriate images forthe expression of serious thoughts 
and emotions. It too would lead one to expect greater original- 
ity of thought and a more brilliant manner of execution. 

Du Camp’s emphasis on the humanitarian potentialities of 
the machine is of significance since it shows that his interest 
was not merely a fascination for the picturesque phase of in- 
dustry. His tendency to use the humanitarian theme to excess 
can be accounted for by the fact that, lacking profound knowl- 
edge of these matters, he was unable to restrain the enthusiasm 
that he had acquired from the Saint-Simonists. He had not been 
directly connected with industry, but had observed it only as a 
spectator. In the prose description of a factory scene which, by 
way of illustration, he had inserted in his preface his use of 
such terms as “énorme,” “gigantesque,” “incompréhensible” 
and “peut-étre” indicate that he did not hesitate to use vague 
generalizations when attempting something outside his compe- 
tence. He was much more at his ease in describing a single 
object, of modest proportions and having a single function; wit- 
ness the poetic superiority of “La Faulx” over the other “Chants 
de la matiére.” A good example in prose can be found in the 
description which he wrote a few years later of an early type of 
telegraphic instrument.” It consisted of a small dial with two 
hands electrically controlled from a distant point. The message 
was signalled by the motion of these two hands in much the 
same way as that used by sailors in signalling with flags from 
ship to ship. Here, of course, Du Camp was not attempting to 
demonstrate the technique of description, but rather to describe 
a device which impressed him as having a very real personal- 
ity. This was similar to the task he had set himself in compos- 
ing the “Chants de la matiére” and his relatively greater suc- 
cess in dealing with a simpler subject, both in verse and in 
prose, is noteworthy. It is likewise significant that the finer 
strophes of the “Chants de la matiére” are not the descriptive 
ones, but rather those in which he evoked man’s struggle for 
freedom in “La Faulx” and pleaded for the use of discovery and 
invention for constructive and humanitarian ends in “La Va- 
peur.” 

There is some similarity between his poetic style and that 
of his polemic prose of which the preface in large part consists. 
In both he indulged in frequent repetition, apparently never al- 
lowing himself to discard a verse or a sentence in favor of a 
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better one, but always insisting on retaining both. Other tech- 
nical defects in his versification are his use of very obvious 
rimes, many of them quite inharmonious adverbial ones, and his 
habit of using the same devices again and again, particularly 
evident in the repetition of the same initial word or phrase in 
several successive lines. 

His most conspicuous failing was his constant use of the 
monologue in all five of the “Chants de la matiére.” This was 
a tacit suggestion that personification was the only device suit- 
able for the treatment of these subjects. The reason may be 
that his early verse was so intensely personal and subjective in 
nature that in time he formed a habit of writing in the first per- 
son which could not easily be overcome even though this neces- 
sitated personifying the locomotive, the scythe, etc. 

It was unfortunate for Du Camp that he did not see fit to 
vary his method of presentation, for the obvious poetic defects 
and the lack of imagination evidenced by the similarity of one 
“chant” to another, gave critics the advantage of not having to 
look farther than the pages of his own book to find evidence by 
which they could declare his theories unsound. 

Such a challenge to his literary contemporaries as was im- 
plicit in the preface could hardly fail to be received critically. 
Du Camp was indeed courageous to subject his verse to the 
skeptical reception that was certain to follow such an aggres- 
sive declaration. Perhaps we should take this literally when, in 
the preface, he declared himself to be “un fervent qui saura 
pousser sa foi jusqu’au martyre,” for any poetic career that he 
might have anticipated certainly suffered martyrdom as a re- 
sult of the publication of Les Chants modernes; but it is hard to 
understand how, if he was so thoroughly convinced of the value 
of his ideas, he would promote them in a way which would make 
their rejection almost a certainty. One can only conclude that 
his haste made him unaware of the risk he was taking. This 
view is supported by Du Camp’s failure to understand the pa- 
tience with which his friend Flaubert sought for “le mot juste. 77” 
With a little care and self-criticism he might have sensed the 
dual nature of his own work, and realized that a preface such as 
he had just composed was not suited to introduce verses that he 
had written long before the essential ideas of that preface en- 
tered his mind. If the preface had been associated only with the 
“Chants de la md@tiére,” the other portion of his work might 
have been judged less unworthy of the poetic tradition of France 
which he sensed but fell far short of emulating. In that case 
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even his attempts at innovation, however imperfect and inade- 
quate they were, might have been regarded more sympatheti- 
cally as an effort to emphasize a direction which had become 
apparent since 1830 and which later poets might be inspired to 
follow with greater success. There is something admirable in 
the confidence and courage which characterized his impulsive 
attempt to push this point of view despite his obviously inade- 
quate preparation for doing so. His courage, if not his poetry, 
entitles him to be remembered by historians of literary ideas, 
even though he failed to see very far or very clearly along the 
path which he so eagerly pointed out. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE PORTUGUESE FRAGMENTS 
OF THE LIBRO DE BUEN AMOR 


Lucius Gaston Moffatt 


University of Virginia 


Some forty years ago the late Professor Solalinde wrote an ar- 
ticle concerning the Portuguese fragments of the Libro de Buen 
Amory, now in the Municipal Library of Oporto, along with his 
transcription of them.’ I recently had the opportunity of studying 
these fragments, but since Solalinde’s description of their physical 
appearance and condition is so thorough, we need for our purposes 
only to give a very brief account of them in that respect. These 
fragments had been discovered by the great Portuguese historian 
Alexandre Herculano, who was also responsible for their preser- 
vation, although he was never aware of their true significance. 
They were transcribed, but in a very faulty manner, by Theophilo 
Braga, who also made a very superficial study of them.” 

These fragments, which we shall hereinafter call Pfr, are com- 
posed of two folios, two columns to the page, 18 lines in each col- 
umn, or 36 to the page. Each line contains one hemistich, of vary- 
ing length, but largely of the cuaderna via type. The first folio is. 
mutilated, having been cut lengthwise through the middle into three 
strips, and the middle strip is missing. Thus we have two strips, 
one containing the beginning of each hemistich of column a and the 
end of one on column b recto, and the reverse order verso. Dona 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos attempted to restore the miss- 
ing passages for Professor Solalinde, basing her restoration on 
the Spanish manuscript S. Our own readings vary ina few places 
from those adopted by her. 

Solalinde, following the opinion of Dona Carolina and others, 
dates the fragments as of the last third of the 14th century,’ the 
only basis for the dating being the letter of the manuscript. It 
would be, thus, contemporaneous with the Spanish manuscripts G 
(1389) and 7, and a little earlier than S, if we accept Ducamin’s 
dating.* 

The main interest of these fragments is their possible Spanish 
source, and especially their relationship to G or S (the corre- 
sponding passages of 7 are lost). Through them we may arrive at 
some idea of the early state of the Spanish manuscript or manu- 
scripts anterior to those we now possess. Solalinde, mainly 
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interested in the transcription and reconstruction of the fragments, 
made no thorough examination of this aspect of the question, and, 
in our opinion, arrived at some erroneous conclusions, as we shall 
try to show in the course of this paper. 

Since Meréndez Pidal® and Lecoy® have clearly demonstrated 
the existence of two different redactions of the Libro, the first and 
shorter of 1330 represented by Mss. G and T, and a later and 
longer one of 1343 represented by Ms. S, the following questions 
arise: 


1. Does Pfr represent the original translation from the Span- 
ish, or is it a copy of an earlier translation? 

2. Is Pfr based on the manuscript tradition of G or S, or is it 
independent of both? 


With reference to the first question, we know that in the library 
of King Duarte of Portugal there was a work entitled O acipreste 
de fyta, and that it was in Portuguese, for it is classified under the 
heading: “Titulo dos Livros de lingoagem do claro Rey. D. 
Duarte.”’ Are these fragments remnants of this Portuguese trans- 
lation? Braga thinks that they are, and that it was Duarte himself 
who made the translation.® Solalinde too believes that they are, but 
thoroughly disproves Braga’s theory of authorship.° We do not be- 
lieve that these fragments are remnants of the translation in 
Duarte’s library, but that they are a copy of it or of another Por- 
tuguese translation. Furthermore, the translation in Duarte’s li- 
brary must have been one of the books he inherited from the li- 
brary of his father John I, since the Libro de Buen Amor would 
have been much more appealing to that gay, roistering, music- 
loving monarch than it would have been to his deeply pious, highly 
moralistic and rather prudish son. And, since it is generally 
agreed that these fragments are of the last third of the 14th cen- 
tury, and since Duarte was not born until 1391 and became king 
only in 1433, the translation in his library must have been made 
before his time. If Pfy is not an original translation but a copy of 
an original, as we shall attempt to prove, then the original in all 
probability would have been made before 1375. 

We do not believe that Pfr represents an original translation 
because the errors it contains are typical of those a copyist would 
make rather than a translator. A copyist, not particularly intent 
on what he is copying, will, among other things, omit a whole line, 
or he will write one word for another which closely resembles it, 
or he will repeat the word of one line for another word in a line 
directly above or below it, his negligent lapses oftentimes result- 
ing in a complete lack of meaning; whereas the translator, who 
must be intent both on the exact wording and meaning of his origi- 
nal as well as his translation, will not commit this type of error. 
To illustrate: the first three lines of stanza 64 (Ducamin) read 
thus in S and G: 
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Por esto diz’la pastrana de la vieja fardida: 
“Non ha mala palavra, si non es a mal tenida;” 
Veras que bien es dicha, si fues’ entendida. 


But Pfr has: 


Por tanto diz a palavra da velha ardida, 
que nom ha maa palavyva, se nom he mal entendida; 
veeras que he bem dicta, se bem for entendida. 


The italicized words give clear evidence of scribal miscopy- 
ing and not of a translator’s errors. 


Or take the second and third lines of stanza 66, which S and G read: 


Rremendar bien non sabe todo alfayate nuevo: 
A trobar con ‘ocura non creas que me muevo; 


Pfr has: 


Remendar bem nom sabe todo alfaiate novo; 
a trovar nom sabe nom creas que me movo; 


which is nonsensical, the scribe having carelessly copied the nom 
sabe of the upper line for com loucura of the lower one, showing 
he was copying and not translating. 

Other similar errors prove that Pfr is not an original transla- 
tion, but a copy of it. 

We may now consider the second question: Are the Portuguese 
fragments, or the original translation of which they are a copy, 
based on the manuscript tradition of G, T on the one hand, or on 
that of S, or on neither? Solalinde’® believes Pfr derives from 
none of the extant manuscripts. He founds his opinion on these 
premises: (1) Pfr appears to be anterior to the Spanish manu- 
scripts; and (2) due to the folios missing in G, we cannot be sure 
that the verses included inS but missing in Pfr are also missing 
in G. 

We disagree with his reasoning and his conclusions in both 
cases: in (1) because the most approximate dating that can be 
made of Pfr is at best only “the last third of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” and G is dated 1389, which is also of the last third of the 
14th century. It is impossible, on the basis of the lettering, to say 
that Pfr is fifteen years earlier (or later) than G. Furthermore, G 
itself is only a copy of an earlier manuscript of an unknown date. 
Pfr is certainly anterior to S, however. 

As for (2), we believe that a few mathematical calculations will 
prove parallel omissions in G and Pfr as opposed to S. Pfr in- 
cludes stanzas 60-130 of S (omitting stanzas 75, 104, 111-22 of S) 
with one or more folios, containing stanzas 79-99 missing. G con- 
tains the same passages up through 99a; a number of its folios is 
then missing until it takes up again with 125d and continues on 
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through the part covered by Pfr. Thus stanzas 60-99a and 125d- 
130 are covered jointly by S, G and Pfr. It is important to note, 
however, that stanza 75 in S is omitted in both G and Pfr. Now Pfr 
is written in double columns, one hemistich to each line of a col- 
umn, and contains 36 whole lines to the page, or 72, equivalent to 
18 stanzas, to the folio. Since the missing folio or folios of Pfr 
comprise 21 stanzas of S, it is clear that not more than one folio 
of Pfr is lacking, and even then it would still be short three stan- 
zas. But G omits the three stanzas 90-92 of S, which brings it into 
conformity with Pfr as against S. 

Pfr includes stanzas 99-125 of S, which are largely missing in 
G, but it omits 104 and 111-122. Unfortunately no valid conclusion 
can be drawn as to whether the same stanzas are omitted in G, as 
calculating on the average number of lines to the folio, if G has one 
folio missing it would coincide with Pfy, but if two are missing, it 
would coincide with S. 

There are also other bits of evidence pointing to a close rela- 
tionship between G and Pfr as opposed to S, thus invalidating Sola- 
linde’s opinion that S, G, T and Pfr may all derive from a common 
source. He finds that Pfr varies almost equally from S and G, but 
it must be remembered that his reconstruction of the mutilated 
portions of Pfr is made by translating S back into Portuguese, so 
that naturally it would appear that Pfr is very close to S. Leaving 
out the hypothetically reconstructed parts of Pfr, we dofind that Pfr 
does seem to follow sometimes S, sometimes G. Many of these 
cases have no significance, being a matter of the translator’s 
choice of synonyms or the inclusion or exclusion of words for 
metrical needs. Some arise from the fact that the variation of Pfr 
is based on the original of G (where G is badly copied) rather than 
on S. This will explain the absence of lines 68c and 128c in G 
which are present in Pfr. Likewise, in 60c: 


Sinas cacwencee e crey en la trinidad’...... 
Pfr Nas 25. e cree a sancta trinidade... 
Guihass canes e trayen la trinidad..., 


which shows that the scribe of G had negligently read crey en as 
trayen, the c and ¢ being very much alike in these manuscripts. As 
a result Pfr is no more like S than it is the original from which G 
was copied. 

But several variants are of great importance in showing that G 
and Pfr derive from the same manuscript tradition. I shall illus- 
trate by three: 


In 63b, Shas..... en tiempo de su vida... 
Gihdsiney se: en tiempo de sus dias... 
Pfr has ... em tempo de seus dias... (according to 


my reading, differing from Solalinde’s). 
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Even more significant is this variation: in 70b Shas....dird... fs 
where Ghas....divé.. giving quite a different meaning to the line; 
Pfr has...divei...in conformity with G. 
Finally, and most significant, § gives the name of the Moorish 
king in 129a as Alcaraz, whereas both G and Pfr have Alcarros. 
From all the evidence adduced above, it seems that we can with 
certainty draw the following conclusions: 
1. The Portuguese fragments are not the original translation 
but a copy of it; 
2. This original Portuguese translation was made from the 
earlier and shorter redaction of 1330 and represents the 
state of a Spanish manuscript prior to 1375; 
3. The original Portuguese translation and the prototype of G 
derive from a common source, which is different from S; 
4. Within its limited extent, Pfr can be of value in establishing 
the text of the first Spanish redaction. 
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FRENCH ARTHURIAN SCHOLARSHIP SINCE BRUCE 
Harry F. Williams 
University of California, Los Angeles 


In his Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings 
Down to the Year 1300 (Gdttingen, 1923; Gdttingen and Baltimore, 
1928), J. D. Bruce surveyed, with all pertinent bibliographical data, 
the scholarship expended up to that time on Arthurian literature. 
Since then, there has been an increasing stream of books, articles, 
and reviews devoted to this aspect of Old French literature. The 
present report seeks to sift the mass of published research, since 
1923, in order to find the general trends, to emphasize the most 
significant contributions, and to indicate future lines of work.’ 

We can state at the outset that (1) the complexities and prob- 
lems of Arthurian romance have ceased to be the preoccupation of 
scholars alone. Books like Jaffrey’s King Arthur and the Holy 
Grail (London, 1928) and Nitze’s Arthurian Romance and Modern 
Poetry and Music (Chicago, 1940) seem to inform the general 
reader or initiate the beginner; translations, adaptations and mor- 
ceaux choisis beguile the non-scholar; newspaper articles, movies, 
speeches, and allusions help keep the public aware of Arthuriana. 
Only a glance is needed at Parry’s bibliography in the JEGPh 
(XLIII [1944], 173-221; XLIX |1950], 208-16) to see that modern 
writers draw heavily from Arthurian stories for inspiration. Such 
current inspiration is aptly discussed in N. C. Starr’s King Arthur 
Today (Gainesville, 1954), which supplements M. J. C. Reid’s Ar- 
thurian Legend: Comparison of Treatment in Modern and Mediae- 
val Literature (London, 1938). For modern treatments of the 
Tristan story, see M. Halperin, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans 
la littérature anglaise et americaine au 19° et au 20° siecles, 
Paris, 1931. 

(2) The appearance of any major work in the field draws ultra- 
critical attention from reviewers. Although the mere number of 
reviews is no criterion for a book’s merit, a dozen reviews is the 
normal thing —two dozen are not uncommon, as is shown by the 
criticism of Loomis’ Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New 
York, 1927) and Faral’s Légende arthurienne (Paris, 1929). The 
present writer summarized ten early reactions to Roach’s edition 
of the Didot Perceval (Philadelphia, 1941), yet at least six other 
reviews appeared later.’ 

(3) Old debates still continue. Foremost among these is 
whether Arthurian romance had its origins in insular Celtic legend 
or in continental story-telling. * The Celticists have been steadily 
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gaining ground but the school of Foerster, Bruce, and others is 
still fighting a rear-guard action, aided by disagreements of Celti- 
cists among themselves. It is depressing tofind informed scholars 
differing so markedly on the problems of the Holy Grail. 

(4) Old questions still occupy the limelight though it has long 
been apparent to some that they are probably insoluble. A recent 
identification proposed*for Marie de France is only a guess; the 
numerous attempts at a more precise dating of Chretien’s works 
have led to no certain results.° 

(5) An eclectic generation has arisen which, like an expert de- 
bater, does not reject all other theories in favor of one; on the con- 
trary, the other theories are accepted as part of the truth, as in 
the case of the Grail problem. Recent students see the legend of 
the 12th and 13th centuries as a conflation of Celtic, Christian, and 
ritualistic, if not classical and Jewish elements, with folklore ad- 
mixtures, quite aside from the poets’ invention. 

(6) The Grail problem has become a separate discipline, as is 
shown by the appearance of a collection of essays entitled La Lu- 
mierve du Graal (Paris, 1951). Recent theories are those of Adolf, 
Anitchkoff, Burdach, Chambers, Holmes, and Pauphilet.° So many 
theories tend to neutralize each other. 

(7) Against the older philological positivism are numerous in- 
tuitive interpretations, largely dubious in result. We have in mind, 
especially, Bezzola’s Sens de l’aventure et de l’amour (Paris, 
1947), which is well reviewed by Misrahi in the May 1951 issue of 
RPh. 

(8) Americans have definitely taken from the Germans and 
French the lead in discussing Arthurian problems. A review of 
significant books and articles in the last generation and a half 
gives scholars in this country a higher score in both quantity and 
quality. 

(9) The research has become, in great measure, repetitious, 
often divorced from the texts, a meandering through interesting but 
unfruitful by-ways. Thus, sources and analogues, and theories of 
transmission have taken precedence over the more basic produc- 
tion of critical texts. 

(10) A bibliography increasingly complex has steadily risen so 
that a number of books have had to be reviewed together in order 
to keep readers informed.’ 

Even if all this Arthurian research of the past thirty years 
could be evaluated in other but general terms by one person, the 
results could not be set forth in a short paper. A detailed evalua- 
tion will be needed eventually to revise Bruce’s Evolution of Ar- 
thurian Romance; but I’believe the time has not yet arrived when 
such a revision would be quite justified. Too many things are yet 
lacking, for example, in (1) the exploration of the problems of ori- 
gin and transmission, (2) historical and literary criticism, (3) 
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critical editions of texts, and (4) critical bibliography — disciplines 
we discuss in reverse order below. 

Workers in the field of Arthurian romance owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the late J. J. Parry for having with rare devotion, kept up 
to date the bibliographical listing.° But few attempts have yet been 
made to classify this material objectively. Kellermann surveyed? 
the progress in research on Chrétien de Troyes from 1922 to 1935; 
Van Dam did the same thing’® for Tristan material up to 1930. So 
far, no like study has appeared for Marie de France — which makes 
this a desideratum. Recent literature on the Grail theme could 
well be the object of a critical appraisal, too. Another desideratum 
is a critical bibliography of Arthurian MSS, which is all the more 
necessary since versions continue to be discovered or restored to 
light. New or ignored MSS have turned up at the average rate of 
one per year for the past thirty years; the average for the next 
thirty years should certainly be less. With more accessible infor- 
mation on MSS, interest in the editing of texts would certainly be 
stimulated.'! At the present time, the textual critic whose work 
arouses the most enthusiasm and admiration is that of William 
Roach. While others merely promise editions or spend their time 
on less basic things, he has published in fourteen years five im- 
portant volumes. In his desire to put primary things first, Roach 
provides us with texts edited carefully and conscientiously, ac- 
cording to the best principles of modern textual criticism. His 
editions of the Didot-Percevel (Philadelphia, 1941) and four vol- 
umes of the Continuations of the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes 
(Philadelphia, 1949- )stamp him as a foremost Arthurian scholar. 

We still lack editions of Chrétien’s works to replace the unsat- 
isfactory ones of Foerster and others. Even the 1942 (Manchester) 
text of Yvain by T. B. W. Reid is but a photographic reproduction 
of Foerster’s 1912 text. Yet Chrétien is the figure to whom has 
been devoted the great majority of studies in Arthurian romance. 
The multiplicity of the MSS involved has no doubt deterred many 
scholars from this task. While awaiting the new editions based on 
all MSS. we should have editions based on a single good MS; Mario 
Roques has begun this project with publication (1953) in the CFMA 
collection of Evec et Enide from MS B. N. fr. 794. 

Another center of interest is the prose continuations that follow 
Chrétien and Robert de Boron. Here the need for critical texts is 
imperative. We have had since Bruce editions of the Queste (Pau- 
philet, Paris, 1923), the Pevlesvaus (Nitze, Chicago, 1932-37), 
Mort Artu (Frappier, Paris, 1936), and the Charette section of the 
prose Lancelot (Hutchings, Paris, 1938), but for the rest we need 
to depend on the uncritical Sommer’s edition of the Vulgate (Wash- 
ington, 8 vols., 1908-16). 

As for editions of the thirty odd other works which can be 
grouped as Arthurian, many are pre-Bruce and do not follow 
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modern editorial canons. Among these are: the works of Robert 
de Blois and of Raoul de Houdenc, Artus de Bretagne, Auberon, 
Chevalier au deus espees, Chevalier au papegau, Claris et Larvis, 
Durmart le Gallois, Escanor, Esclaramonde, Fergus, Hunbaut, 
Meliador, Mule sans frein, Rigomer, Vengeance Raguidel, Yder. 
Meantime, new and more acceptable editions have appeared of the 
Atre périlleux, Bel Inconnu, Elucidation, Floriant et Florete, Gli- 
glois, Roman du Hem (see the CBFL, index). 

Many editions of Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish romances of 
chivalry are lacking completely. In the past thirty years, other 
than incessant reprints of the texts of the Italian Renaissance 
writers, Ariosto, Berni, Boiardo, Pulci, we have had editions only 
of the Spanish Grail Fragments (Pietsch, Chicago, 1925), Cuento 
de Tristan de Leonis (Northup, Chicago, 1928), A Demando do San 
Graal (Magne, Rio de Janeiro, 1944). 

As regards the Tristan story, the textual situation is somewhat 
better: Ewert re-edited Béroul’s Tristan in 1939 (Oxford), Defour- 
ques improved (CMFA, 1947) Muret’s earlier text, B. H. Wind 
edited the fragments of Thomas (Leiden, 1950), F. C. Johnson, 
Tristan li Bret (Edinburgh, 1942), and Hoeppfner the Folie Tristan 
de Berne (Paris, 1934, 1949) and the Folie Tristan d’Oxford (Paris, 
1938). The prose Tristan is still unedited; we must depend on 
Lgseth’s 1891 analysis and Vinaver’s 1925 study. The sameis 
true for the Palamedes and the compilation of Rusticanus de Pisa. 
The lays of Marie de France were re-edited by Ewert (Oxford, 
1944), without succeeding in replacing Warnke’s third edition 
(Halle, 1925). Individual or groups of lays have been edited by E. 
Levi (Eliduc, Florence, 1924), M. Grimes (Desiré, Graelent, 
Melion, N. Y., 1928), J. Harris Gugemar, Lanval, Yonec, N. Y., 
1930), and others. We do not yet have an all-inclusive edition of 
the extant anonymous lays, which would be a most desirable aid for 
the historical and critical research on Marie de France. 

Foremost among examples of historical and critical research 
is Nitze’s monograph on Chrétien’s Perceval (Univ. of Calif. Publ. 
in Mod. Phil., XXVIII, 1949). Herein is condensed all that is sig- 
nificant and lasting in the mass of writing on the subject. With 
sound regard for the difference between fact and hypothesis, under 
a conservative method, and with lucid expositions of even the most 
complicated problems, he leads us to a fuller understanding and 
appreciation of the story. Only when similar studies are made on 
Yvain, Lancelot, Erec, etc.,can we hope to have a near-definitive 
and full-length scholarly study of Chrétien. 

The existing études d’ensemble of Chrétien are: G. Cohen, 
Chrétien de Troyes et son oeuvre (Paris, 1931), a work of appre- 
ciation for the general reader rather than a scholarly study and 
highly colored by chauvinistic attitudes andromantic enthusiasm; S. 
Hofer, Chrétien de Troyes, Leben und Werke des altfranzbsischen 
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Epikers (Graz, 1954), an uneven work, capital on the whole but 
marred by personal judgments and details unacceptable to other 
Arthurians; F. Guyer, Romance in the Making, Chrétien de Troyes 
(N. Y., 1954), who displays a remarkable indifference to many ac- 
complishments of the past generation. We urgently need a synthe- 
sis of the Tristan story and of the works of Marie de France; a 
like study is in order for Robert de Boron. 

The collaboration of a Romance scholar and a Celticist, Nitze 
and Cross, produced (Chicago, 1930) Lancelot and Guenevere, a 
Study in the Origins of Courily Love. In view of the increasing ac- 
ceptance of Celtic sources, we should have similar collaborations 
for other aspects of Arthurian material. 

More than any other scholar, Loomis has opened up vistas on 
Arthurian romance in art’® and on the Celtic background. When 
his Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance appeared (N. Y., 1927) 
Celtic was not a popular cause. In his eagerness to prove the tra- 
ditionalists wrong, Loomis claimed so much that his book met with 
a mixed reception from reviewers. But he kept on undaunted with 
many important articles exhibiting extraordinary skill and wide 
information, so that today, largely as the results of his efforts, 
scholars accept his general thesis. After twenty years he pub- 
lished a summary of his conclusions in Arthurian Tradition and 
Chrétien de Troyes (N. Y., 1947). Many scholars still find it diffi- 
cult to accept many of his findings and they question his method, 
without considering sufficiently that he is operating on a plane that 
is hard to control. It is inevitable that such a book range in method 
between what is definitive treatment and, according to another 
view, arbitrarily specialized and theoretical. The tentative note is 
suggested by the author himself. Yet his almost intuitive sense of 
relationship evokes admiration and incites to further research. 
His studies are an admirable counterpoise to the view of others 
who see Arthurian romance as only a conscious literary develop- 
ment of the twelfth century.” 

The importance he frequently attaches to names and allusions 
reminds us that, lacking a published onomasticon for French ro- 
mances, we must rely mainly on the restricted or out-of-date 
Breuer’s Worterbuch zu Kr. von Troyes’ siémtlichen Werken 
(Halle, 1933), Lewis Spence’s Dictionary of Mediaeval Romance 
and of Romance Writers (N. Y., 1913), and Seiffert’s Namenbuch 
fiir die altfranz0'sischen Artusepen (Greifswald, 1882). We have 
nothing comparable to Langlois’ work for the Chansons de Geste. 
R. W. Ackerman’s Index of Arthurian Names in Middle English 
(Stanford, 1952) controls expertly the onomastica of English Ar- 
thuriana; the appearance of Nitze and Williams’ Avthurian Names 
in the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes: Summary and Analysis 
(Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., XXXVIII [1955], 263-97) will, it 
is hoped, stimulate similar studies for other Arthurian works. 
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An allusion book of Arthurian references in Renaissance works 
would be desirable, a control similar to those existing for Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. A general work on Arthurian tales in 
the Renaissance is still far in the future. Meanwhile, there is 
practically no production on even small phases of this field. A full, 
scientific study of the geography of Arthurian romance is needed; 
such a study has been only sketched up to now. 

Mention must be made here of K. G. T. Webster’s posthumous 
study of Guinevere (Milton, Mass., 1951) and of his fine translation 
of Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet— revised and annotated by Loomis (N. 
Yio 95 Li)! 

Previous studies of Arthurian personages as they appear in all 
versions have been mainly confined to unpublished master’s or 
doctoral theses. We have in print no such study of Kay or Mordred, 
for example. Another posthumous work, Le Legs du moyen age 
(Melun, 1950) by Pauphilet, contains many pages of excellent liter- 
ary criticism. A fitting conclusion to this paper would be a para- 
phrase of his remarks on the Roland: When works have been dis- 
cussed in all ways as much as those of Chrétien de Troyes, the 
most necessary and the most difficult thing is to learn again to 
read them with simplicity. The spirit of theories has deformed 
our understanding. Forgetful of the real nature of all works of art 
we have wanted to exhibit theses instead of letting ourselves be 
charmed by the tale itself. We have given too much attention to 
futile details, sought enigmas in the smallest passages. A whole 
work is not explained by some lines. Let us seek the permanent 
values: the choice and development of subjects. These things 
Pauphilet keeps well in mind when discussing Chrétien and the 
Tristan poems. Thus, in his own way, he marks a significant step 
in Arthurian scholarship as do the other models we have chosen to 
mention: Parry, Roach, Nitze, Loomis, and Webster. 
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DOS POETAS DEL ATOMO: BECQUER Y LUCRECIO 
Alejandro Ramirez- Araujo 


Washington University 


En la preciosa leyenda india en que Bécquer nos describe la 
creaciOn del mundo, hay un pasaje que recuerda el famoso poema 
de Lucrecio. Fecundada la diosa Maya en amorosa unidn con 
Brahma, “hizo brotar de su seno puntos de luz, semejantes a esos 
atomos microscépicos y encendidos que nadan en el rayo del sol 
que penetra por entre la copa de los Arboles.” 

Al instante acuden a la mente aquellos versos del segundo libro 
del De rerum natura en que el inmortal discipulo de Epicuro habla 
de la agitaciédn de los corplisculos que se ven flotar en el aire 
cuando los iluminan de repente los rayos del sol que se deslizan 
en la camara oscura: 


Contemplator enim, cum solis lumina cumque 
inserti fundunt radii per opaca domorum: 
multa minuta modis multis per inane uidebis 
corpora misceri radiorum lumine in ipso.’ 


Muy seductores se nos muestran estos atomos (de inquietante y 
tragica actualidad) en los emsuenos del autor de las Rimas. No 
bien penetramos en pos de él en las regiones de su fantasia, nos 
salen al paso y nos rodean con su leve y misterioso aleteo. El 
poeta los divisa por doquier: en el polvillo del aire, en las piedras 
preciosas, en el agua que desmenuza la ola, en el humo que se 
eleva hacia los cielos, enla niebla que se esparce por el horizonte. 
Hasta en el destello que despiden los objetos mas humildes cuando 
la luz resbala sobre ellos. 

De donde le vino a nuestro autor su carino hacia estas delica- 
das particulas es cuesti6dn que no debe atormentarnos mucho. 
Bécquer no es aqui mds que un eco de la remota tradicién atomis- 
tica que ha henchido las medidas durante tantos siglos a fildsofos 
y poetas. Después de todo, bien pudo conocer (aunque lo dudamos), 
no ya el poema de Lucrecio, sino el manantial mismo del que 
brot6, las cosmogonias de los primeros pensadores griegos, 
mundos fantdsticos de luminosa poesia. Ni es preciso tampoco 
remontarse hasta los albores de la civilizaci6n grecolatina. Sin 
salir de Espana, ahi esta toda nuestra propia tradicidn literaria, 
llena, por decirlo asi, de atomos. Cuantas veces pretenden los 
escritores del siglo de oro sugerirnos metaforicamente lo miulti- 
ple, lo diminuto o lo infinito, si no se refieren a las arenas del 
mar estamos seguros de que recordaran los atomos del sol. 
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Hasta mencionan el ya citado pasaje de Lucrecio u otro semejante. 
Asi, por ejemplo, Fray Luis de Granada en el primer libro de su 
Guia de pecadores, cuando nos aconseja con suave ingenuidad que 
aborrezcamos al mundo (pues nos apegamos tanto a él y tanta afi- 
cidn le tenemos), y reparemos en que hay en 61 mas demonios que 
“los Atomos que se parecen en los rayos del sol.”* Los mismos 
contempordneos de Bécquer nos hablan con frecuencia de los ato- 
mos en sus escritos. Las estupendas teorias de Fresnel sobre la 
propagacion de la luz contribuirian también no poco a ponerlos de 
moda en aquel tiempo. Sin embargo, nadie se acordaria hoy de 
muchos poetas menores de la época si no fuera por la labor de los 
eruditos. En cambio, toda vez que de atomos poéticos se trate, 
nunca faltard quien se sepa de coro alguna “Rima” o trozo de 
“Leyenda” que se relacione con ellos. Tal fué la pujante energia 
que el poeta les infundi6d. Por eso, mas que el influjo de la tradi- 
cidn atomistica, por deslumbrante que ésta sea, nos cautiva lo que 
Bécquer supo hacer de ella. 

Por demds esta decir que para Bécquer, como para Lucrecio y 
todo atomista, el atomo es germen de vida o muerte, es decir, 
primero y ultimo elemento constitutivo de la materia, ya la con- 
templemos en majestuosa evolucion creadora o en fatal proceso de 
desintegracién. Todo arranca de este nucleo y todo va a parar a 
él. Y cabe figurarse, aunque sea de pasada, al poeta de las Rimas 
pensando de continuo en otra especie de atomos, en los gérmenes 
de una enfermedad que podia consumirle después de haberle arre- 
batado a tantos de los suyos, tendiendo sobre su vida y su poesia 
el melancdélico velo que tanto hoy nos atrae. No obstante, bueno es 
repetirlo, el atomo parece ser sobre todo para Bécquer principio 
de vida. Recordemos la fruiciOn con que nos habla, en su ensayo 
intitulado “Roncesvalles,” del aire que se respira por aquellos 
parajes, “lleno de perfumes silvestres y de dtomos de vida.”* Y 
asi, cuando se acerca al misterio de la creacidén poética que tanto 
le desvela, no encuentra, para tratar de explicdrselo, un principio 
mas remoto que el atomo. En la Introducci6n a sus Rimas, verda- 
dero portico monumental por el que penetramos en su obra, 
Bécquer nos pinta el primer estado de este universo caético, y 
vemos “esas miriadas de gérmenes que hierven y se estremecen 
en una eterna incubaci6on dentro de las entranas de la Tierra.”°® 

El germen, 0, si se prefiere, el dtomo, es pues el primer com- 
ponente del material poético, como hermosamente lo llama José 
Pedro Diaz en su reciente estudio sobre el sevillano.® Componente 
de un material que todavia no es materia, es decir, en la mente de 
Bécquer, poesia, poema logrado. Le falta la forma, esa forma que 
le daran los gérmenes cuando se retinan unos con otros al conjuro 
del genio en sorprendente ayuntamiento. Del mismo modo, en la 
cosmogonia de Lucrecio, se juntan los 4tomos para formar cuantos 
seres pueblan el universo. Porque, como los de Lucrecio, los 
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atomos de que nos habla Bécquer se mueven, y nuestro poeta ob- 
serva con especial cuidado esta agitacién y nos describe una ex- 
tensa gama de movimientos. Los vemos, en efecto, hervir, estre- 
mecerse, palpitar. En la ya mencionada leyenda india nos dice que 
“los atomos pelean con los 4tomos.”’ En la “Rima VIII” anhela 
elevarse hacia el cielo, 


y flotar con la niebla dorada 
en atomos leves 
cual ella deshecho.® 


En la “Rima V” el poeta se sirve de un verbo en extremo su- 
gestivo: 


Yo ondulo con los atomos.? 


Este movimiento ondulatorio es el que, con raz6n o sin ella, 
nos hace pensar en Fresnel, de quien nuestro autor pudo tener no- 
ticia, si no directamente, a través de algun coetaneo, o conocer 
simplemente de oidas. 

Sea de ello lo que fuere y por paraddjico que pudiera parecer a 
primera vista, habia en el enfermizo y ardiente manipulador de 
atomos aptitudes de poeta filosdfico a lo Lucrecio. La visién de 
Bécquer es tan penetrante como la del autor del De rerum natura, 
y muy semejante su escudrinadora inquietud, si bien por encon- 
trarse sumergido en la tradicié6n cristiana y en la oleada romdan- 
tica, su desventura sentimental no puede compararse con la fria y 
cOsmica tristeza del poeta latino. En lo que respecta a la agita- 
ciédn de los a4tomos, sabido es de todos que Lucrecio les atribuye 
una especie de movimiento o inclinacién a la que llama clinamen, 
vocablo de ardua interpretaci6én sobre la que no siempre concuer- 
dan los comentaristas. Lo que no hace es decirnos de donde le 
viene al d4tomo esa propensiOn a moverse o agitarse que algunos 
asemejan al libre albedrio, ese clinamen que le impide caer inde- 
finidamente en el abismo y le permite unirse con los otros atomos 
en su funcion creadora. Lucrecio calla “por descuido, por malicia 
o ignorancia” (segun la expresion cervantina), lo que mas nos in- 
teresa. En lo que a Bécquer se refiere, no es de extranar que pa- 
rezca vacilar a veces en su propia cosmogonia poética, como si 
temiese dar un paso en falso y suprimir todo elemento transcen- 
dental, al parecer ausente del poema latino. Porque, si no le 
apartaran de Lucrecio otras razones, le alejaria de él, en todo 
caso, la necesidad de una especie de demiurgo con que cimentar 
su romantico sistema del genio creador que todo lo allana y armo- 
niza. Lo que no debe inducirnos a creer que es porque carece de 
audacia. Tenemos demasiado aferrada en nuestra mente la idea 
de un Bécquer completamente vuelto hacia el pasado y poco menos 
que incapaz de mirar a lo venidero, cuando tan contundentes son 
muchas de sus declaraciones. Acaso nos despista su estético 
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tradicionalismo.!° Pero si es cierto (como lo es) que el verdadero 
poeta nos ofrece siempre una cosmogonia o interpretacion del uni- 
verso,'! en la de Bécquer pueden vislumbrarse a menudo, como en 
profecia, no pocas de las conquistas de la ciencia actual. Por otra 
parte, si se observa, en cuanto es dable hacerlo, lo que podriamos 
llamar evolucién atomistica de nuestro poeta, se echa de ver que 
su concepcion cristiana de la creaci6n del universo (de su mundo 
poético, si se quiere) es relativamente tardia, y que no llega nunca 
a ser completa. Hay, por asi decirlo, etapas intermedias que, 
pese a su vago espiritualismo, nos traen siempre por algun res- 
quicio la tradicién pagana. Asi, en la “Rima III,” que corresponde 
a la madurez de su formacion poética, Bécquer se refiere a la 


atmosfera en que giran 
con orden las ideas, 
cual atomos que agrupa 
recondita atracci6én.? 


El poeta atribuye aqui a la raz6n humana el poder que se ejerce 
sobre los atomos y los dirige y encauza en su continua agitacion. 
José Maria de Larrea, fuente inmediata de la “Rima V” de Bécquer, 
se refiere, por su parte, a una “universal ley de armonia.” En su 
composicion intitulada El Espiritu se expresa de este modo: 


Yo soy la actividad y el movimiento 
que impele la materia inerte y ruda, 
sus atomos agrupa ciento a ciento, 
sus propiedades y sus formas muda.** 


Ni Larrea ni, por supuesto, Bécquer imaginan que el universo 
en su primer estado, el caos en que se agitan los atomos, pueda 
ordenarse por si mismo. Por eso parecen implicar sus palabras 
una fuerza transcendente a la que obedecen las particulas. Y po- 
demos también preguntarnos si no lo pensaba Lucrecio, habida 
cuenta de la inclinacién 0 movimiento que concede a sus atomos en 
el De verum natura, Lo unico que, en el fondo, hacen aqui nuestros 
poetas romanticos es retocar la idea del clinamen. Porque no 
otra cosa es esa atraccioén o ley de armonia de que nos hablan y 
que se manifiesta en los dtomos después de innumerables e int- 
tiles tanteos. Lo que hubiéramos querido es que nos dijeran de 
modo terminante si esta fuerza tiene un origen distinto al de los 
atomos y es realmente superior a ellos. Bécquer sabe que, aun 
suponiéndolos eternos, estos gérmenes carecen de movimiento 
concertado. De ahi que para mantenerlos suspensos en el espacio 
infinito y vacuo sea necesario (en la acepcion filoséfica del voca- 
blo) otorgarles cierta apariencia de raz6n o libre albedrio. El 
nombre de esta causa primera ha variado, por cierto, tanto como 
los sistemas a los que sirvid de fundamento. El mismo Bécquer 
dice en una ocasi6n que lo que comunica a los dtomos energia 
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creadora es el amor. Es el tema de la “Rima X” que tantas veces 
recuerdan y citan los devotos del poeta: 


Los invisibles atomos del aire 
en derredor palpitan y se inflaman.'* 


No cabe dudar de que Bécquer se refiera aqui sobre todo a 
afectos puramente humanos. Si asi no fuera, no se comprenderia 
lo que tan a menudo nos ha repetido en su obra. Sin embargo, re- 
basando estos limites, podemos percibir a través del sentimiento 
que de toda esta “Rima” emana (nucleo del mundo poético de nues- 
tro autor) un amor cdésmico a cuyo paso se estremecen las entra- 
nas de la materia en su incesante busqueda de forma. Porque lo 
que en realidad canta el poeta es una especie de regocijo universal 
que llena de luz los atomos y conmueve cielo y tierra hasta sus 
cimientos. Nunca sonara Empédocles, el fildsofo del amor que 
ordena y junta lo antagénico, con ilustracién mas hermosa de su 
sistema. En cierto modo, toda la tradiciédn atomistica viene a 
parar a esta “Rima,” que encierra en tan reducido marco una in- 
terpretacion del universo tan acabada y tan perfecta. 

A partir de este momento se efectia un cambio notable en el 
atomismo de Bécquer. No parece contentarse mas, para explicar 
la creaci6n, con ninguna “ley de armonia,” como Larrea y antes 
que él los griegos, ya se la llame razon o libre albedrio, y se la 
considere como principio inherente alos atomos o tome los rasgos 
nebulosos de un demiurgo. Para que la materia (la poética u otra 
cualquiera) pueda pasar de lo informe a lo creado, es preciso que 
resuene el verbo divino. Y en esta transicién solemne, modifi- 
cando su concepto del genio organizador tan del gusto de los ro- 
mdnticos, Bécquer ingiere la tradiciédn pagana en la cristiana y 
apela al Dios que hizo el universo con su palabra. Esta fusion se 
nos presenta completa en la Introduccion a las Rimas cuando nos 
describe “los dtomos dispersos de un mundo en embri6én que 
avienta por el aire la muerte, antes que su creador haya podido 
pronunciar el fiat lux que separa la claridad de las sombras.”** 

El creador biblico ha sustituido, pues, al demiurgo, pero su 
intervenciOn aqui no nos sorprende, porque sabiamos que, en el 
fondo, eran una misma cosa en la mente del poeta. No siendo 
Bécquer un autor materialista le era imposible abandonar su 
creencia en este poder transcendental. Obsérvese, sin embargo, 
que no afirma aqui una creaciOn ex nihilo, porque sabe que no es 
dado al hombre crear a partir de la nada. Ya nos ha dicho que la 
incubacion de los gérmenes es eterna. Coexisten por siempre los 
Adtomos y el creador. Perdura la vieja idea de la perennidad de la 
materia en su pristino estado. 

Lejos de buscar un sistema en el atomismo de Bécquer, vemos 
tan solo en él un material metafdrico del que se sirve en su intento 
de descifrar el origen de algo inexplicable: el misterio de la 
poesia misma. Desde los tiempos de Lucrecio rara vez se habia 
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revestido de mas galas el lugar comun aristotélico de que la ma- 
teria apetece la forma. El poeta latino nos ofrece una visi6n me- 
cdnica del mundo en la que cree a pie juntillas. Bécquer no hace 
mds que fundamentar metaféricamente en estatradicién atomistica 
su propia cosmogonia poética. En este sentido y aunque infinita- 
mente menos que a Lucrecio, pueden aplicarsele las palabras de 
Séneca cuando asegura que muchos poetas repitenlo que ya dijeron 
o han de decir los filésofos.*® El atomismo de Bécquer puede pa- 
recer (y de hecho es) bastante secundario en lo que a su poesia, a 
su creaciOn ya lograda se refiere. Hasta puede llegar a ser mera 
receta literaria. ,No pensaba publicar “un tomo de poesias chi- 
cas” que hubiera intitulado precisamente Afomos?*" Sin embargo, 
debe insistirse en la constante preocupaci6n por lo infinitesimal 
que se manifiesta en nuestro poeta. Esta visidn atomistica que 
abarca el mundo de la materia y del espiritu nos muestra su des- 
velo por alcanzar la raiz misma de las cosas. Nos damos cuenta 
de que le deslumbra e inquieta a la vez el continuo desmenuzarse 
y volverse a agrupar de cuanto le rodea. Bécquer ha intuido una 
analogia entre el mundo mecanico de los fildsofos atomistas y su 
propio universo afectivo. 

De esta inclinaci6n hacia lo diminuto le viene, a no dudarlo, su 
aficion a lo leve y a lo fluido y vaporoso. De ahi también la cali- 
dad, el matiz de su sentimiento, de esa tonalidad que sdélo a él 
pertenece, de esa vibraci6n inconfundible que es el centro mismo 
de su poesia.® 
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LA REALTA STORICA DEL DOLCE STIL NUOVO 
Domenico Vittorini 
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Questa breve postilla sul Dolce Stil Nuovo é intesa a ricercare 
il particolare e specifico valore che si puod aare al ben conosciuto 
incontro diDante nel Purgatorio con un rimatore della generazione 
anteriore alla sua. 

In questi ultimi anni ha predominato la tendenza a mettere in 
dubbio il valore storico della scuola quale la present6 il Poeta nel 
canto XXIV del Purgatorio. Il pit illustre rappresentante delle 
lettere italiane in America, il dottor Ernest Hatch Wilkins, nella 
sua ben nota History of Italian Literature, come anche Francesco 
Flora nella sua, hanno messo da parte l’uso di questa armoniosis- 
sima denominazione nel qualificare la poesia giovanile dell’ Ali- 
ghieri e dei poeti fiorentini dell’ultimo Duecento. E nostro desi- 
derio di vedere quale senso abbia il termine Dolce Stil Nuovo nel 
summentovato incontro e quali conseguenze se ne possano dedurre. 

Dante mette in vivo contrasto la poesia dei novatori intorno al 
1290 con la vecchia rimeria dei Siciliani, rappresentati dal Notaio 
Giacomo, come anche con quella di poco posteriore rappresentata 
da Guittone d’Arezzo, da Bonagiunta Urbiciani e da altri che egli 
non nomina. Si delineano cosi nell’episodio tre modi poetici ben 
distinti: quello dei Siciliani, quello dei Guittoniani e finalmente 
quelio degli amici del poeta e specialmente il suo. Secondo Dante 
il contenuto della poesia anteriore a quella del gruppo fiorentino 
era identico a quello di Guinizelli, di Cavalcanti, di Dante e dei 
loro giovani amici. La differenza che scavava un abisso fra la 
vecchia e la nuova poesia era l’assenza o la presenza del senti- 
mento nei versi d’amore. 

Il vecchio Bonagiunta, inesorabilmente colpito dal piu giovane 
poeta nella mediocrita della sua arte, é obbligato a dichiarare: 


O frate, issa vegg’io, diss’egli, il nodo 
Che’1 Notaio, e Guittone, e me ritenne 
Di qua dal dolce stil nuovo ch’io odo. 


Riconosce con mortificazione, ma ben chiaramente, che il Notaio 
Giacomo, Guittone ed egli stesso furono tutta forma e convenzione, 
mentre i nuovi poeti ascoltavano la voce del loro cuore e nella loro 
poesia facevano ardere la fiamma del vero amore. 

Non vi é dubbio che Dante si volga indietro a rievocare i giorni 
della lontana gioventu. Il ricordo ne é cosi vivo che, subito dopo 
l’incontro con Bonagiunta, egli rievoca la figura di Guido Guinizelli 
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e rincara la dose nel disprezzo,del povero Guittone. La poesia 
alla quale chiaramente si rivolge la memoria del Poeta é quella 
rappresentata dalla canzone che servi di chiave di volta alla Vita 
nuova: “Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore.” la canzone pit eccelsa 
che egli avesse scritta prima del 1292. 

Senza falsa modestia e con la franchezza che gli é propria, 
Dante si fa chiamare dal vecchio rimatore 


Colui che fuore 
Trasse le nuove rime, cominciando: 
Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore. 


La nuova poetica che il Poeta rivela a Bonagiunta é a tutti ben 
conosciuta: 


Io mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Ch’ei detta dentro, vo’ significando. 


E logico domandarsi se questa teoria poetica avesse illuminato la 
poesia degli anni giovanili oppure se, piuttosto, Dante non pre- 
stasse alle rime giovanili il concetto di poesia alla quale era ar- 
rivato solo negli anni della pensosa maturita, quando veniva as- 
segnando alla Commedia le sue sublimi figurazioni, gli sdegni mal 
repressi, le rime aspre e chiocce, accanto alle sfumature di senti- 
mento pit soavi ed alle dolci armonie che consolarono la sua 
anima durante gli incresciosi anni dell’esilio. 

Questo é il “nodo” della questione, e teniamo a dichiarare che 
in essa noi ci riferiamo solamente al lato teoretico e non gia al 
valore poetico delle rime della gioventu. Il valore di queste ri- 
splendera per sempre nel cielo dell’arte, memoria del tempo in 
cui, pur tra impacci e tentennamenti, il giovane Poeta scriveva i 
divini sonetti della Vita nuova “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare” 
e “Negli occhi porta la mia donna amore,” sublimazione di tutto un 
mondo poetico che rimane un’oasi di consolazione e di dolcezza 
per ogni anima aperta all’incanto della poesia. E chi rinunziera 
mai a sentire l’alata bellezza del sonetto: “Guido, vorrei che tu e 
Lapo ed io,” creazione idillica, libera da ogni preoccupazione 
scientifica, filosofica o dottrinale? 

Dal punto di vista della cultura, nell’opera di Dante appaiono 
tre zone ben distinte: quella della Vita nuova, nella quale si ri- 
flette l’amore del Poeta per i classici come per i trovatori; la 
zona rappresentata dalle teorie del De vulgari eloquentia, espresse 
durante i primi anni dell’esilio; e quella della Commedia che rac- 
chiude la pienezza del suo pensiero e della sua arte. 

Nel passare dalla Vita nuova alla Commedia si osservano 
cambi considerevoli. Nella Vita nuova, opera centrale del periodo 
giovanile, fu Guinizelli che prestO a Dante il concetto d’amore. I 
documento lo troviamo nel sonetto “Amor e cor gentil sono una 
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cosa.”* Qui il Guinizelli viene denominato “il Saggio,” riflesso del 
concetto dottrinale della poesia, che permane anche nella Comme- 
dia, ma dove folgoreggiano anche altri atteggiamenti del tutto 
nuovi. Nella Commedia, benché Dante chiami Guinizelli “padre” 
della poesia cortese, egli 6 cosi conscio della grandezza della 
propria opera da dichiarare di aver cacciato di nido cosi Guido 
Guinizelli che Guido Cavalcanti. Nella Commedia viene anche di- 
chiarata la superiorita del suo amico fiorentino sul suo vecchio 
maestro di Bologna. Virgilio qui diventa il suo maestro ed il suo 
autore, ed a Virgilio Dante si ispira nel foggiarsi lo stile che gli 
ha fatto onore. 

Entrando piu direttamente nel campo delle idee estetiche, la 
Commedia fu lontana cosi dalle teorie che presiedettero alla com- 
posizione della Vita nuova come da quelle che il Poeta espose nel 
De vulgari eloquentia. In quest’opera egli concluse che il conte- 
nuto determina la forma poetica,” teoria che egli esprime ripetu- 
tamente anche nella Commedia, ma in realta la poesia del gran 
poema non é riducibile in toto alleteorie del De vulgari eloquentia. 
Nella Commedia il Poeta si servi non solo delle “dolci rime,” ma 
anche di quelle aspre e chiocce “si che dal fatto il dir” non fosse 
diverso. Se Dante avesse formulato la teoria delle “dolci rime” 
quando scrisse la Vita nuova, egli l’avrebbe probabilmente inclusa 
nel capitolo XXV insieme ai dati storici che li raduna sulla poesia. 
A giudicare dal carattere filosofico e dottrinale di “Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d’amore,” bisogna concludere che al tempo della compo- 
sizione della Vita nuova, il suo concetto di poesia era ancora dot- 
trinale. Il modello ideale della lirica era la canzone di Guinizelli 
alla quale Dante allude nel sonetto sul perfetto amore: 


Al cor gentil repara sempre amore 
Siccome face augello in la verdura. 


Non é senza ragione che il Poeta, negli anni che seguirono la Vita 
nuova, scrisse le canzoni filosofiche raccolte nelle Rime. Le 
tenne in tanto pregio che scrisse per tre di esse il commento nel 
Convivio. Queste canzoni furono profondamente materiate di pen- 
siero ed in esse, vicino all’incanto di versi armoniosi, appare la 
spinosita di rigorosi e ferrei sillogismi. Vi ha troppa parte il ra- 
ziocinio, vi e troppa eloquenza, spesso anche rettorica, perche 
esse rispondano alla denominazione di Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

Alla fine del Duecento ancora prevaleva l’identificazione di 
dottrina e di poesia. A ben guardare, ogni gran poeta scrisse 
“yna” canzone nella quale si discuteva dell’amore con rigore dia- 
lettico. Possediamo molti di questi pezzi di bravura sui quali ri- 
posava la nomea dei poeti. A Guinizelli dobbiamo quella che co- 
mincia “Al cor gentil repara sempre amore.”* Dante fu l’autore 
di “Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore.”* Cavalcanti scrisse la fa- 
mosa ma oscura “Donna mi prega perch’io voglio dire.”* Se questo 
é vero, il nome della scuola Dolce Stil Nuovo fu creato da Dante 
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uomo maturo che si rivolse nostalgicamente a riguardare in re- 
trospetto le poesie della sua gidventt. Quando i poeti amici di 
Dante cercavano nella poesia un rifugio dalle lotte aspre ed anche 
sanguinose della vita politica fiorentina, quel nome non echeggio 
negli ambienti poetici di Firenze. Esso risuono per la prima volta 
solo nel sesto balzo del Purgatorio. 

Anche se diamo al Dolce Stil Nuovo il contenuto filosofico che 
Dante diede all’amore nel De vulgari eloquentia e nella Commedia 
(amore quale frutto di perfezione spirituale), non vi é traccia, 
teoreticamente parlando, di questa universalita di concetto e di 
questa razionalita negli scritti giovanili. Bisogna arrivare alle 
rime filosoche posteriori per trovare l’identificazione di perfe- 
zione morale e di perfetto amore. I sonetti del gabbo nella Vita 
nuova e quelli scambiati con Forese escludono questa universalita 
di pensiero. Il Poeta era troppo immerso nella sua esperienza di 
amore non corrisposto per sentire l’amore alla luce di perfezione 
alla quale arrivo solo piu tardi attraverso la contemplazione pa- 
cata e serena della sua esperienza. 

La grande lirica dellafine del Duecento nacque spontaneamente, 
indipendentemente dalle teorie del tempo. Solo piu tardi, mentre 
Dante veniva scrivendo il diario della sua anima nella Commedia, 
il Poeta arrivo con sublime intuito alla conclusione che la poesia é 
sentimento, conclusione che divenne l’anima del Romanticismo. 
Questa conclusione gli spiego il disprezzo che egli aveva sempre 
sentito per il concettualismo, la rozzezza e la pesantezza di Guit- 
tone, e gli illumino la natura della vera poesia. Forse la nuova 
poetica fu anche l’improvviso risultato della coscienza della bel- 
lezza aleggiante e viva, che aveva pervaso alcune delle sue liriche, 
fra altre ispide di sillogismi, dense di pensiero, o anche irretite 
in freddi concetti, nelle rime posteriori alla Vita nuova. 

La conseguenza logica e piana di queste osservazioni é il cono- 
scimento pit rigorosamente storico della poesia dell’ultimo Due- 
cento. Il gruppo dei poeti cortesi a Firenze permane intatto nella 
loro comunanza degli ideali di Parte Bianca; la bellezza della loro 
poesia permane immutatata, ma é doveroso riconoscere che la 
giustificazione teoretica di essa non apparve che molti anni piu 
tardi, al tempo della composizione del Purgatorio. La grande 
poesia della fine del Duecento nacque specialmente per 1l’istinto 
poetico di due grandissimi lirici: Guido Cavalcanti ed il suo mag- 
giore fratello, Dante Alighieri. 


1. Vita nuova; XX, Purgatorio, XI, 97-99. 

2. De vulgari eloquentia, I, 4. 

3. Rimatori del Dolce Stil Nuovo (a cura di Luigi di Benedetto), Bari, 
1939, pp. 7-8. 

4. Vita nuova, XX. 

5. Rimatori, pp. 25-27. 


A BICGRAPHICAL NCTE ON JERONIMO DE CONTRERAS 
John D. Williams 


University of Georgia 


In view of how little is known about the 16th-century Spanish 
writer Jeronimo de Contreras, it is strange that attention has not 
been called to the autobiographical references in his Dechado de 
varios sujetos, published at Zaragoza in 1572.’ Written in prose 
and poetry, this work is a moral allegory of the dream-vision type, 
representing what the author sees and experiences as he is con- 
ducted through a series of magnificent towers. 

In the last sujeto, as the author labels the chapters of his book,? 
Contreras makes it known that he lost his eyesight during the 
prime of life. He calls attention to his blindness in petitioning the 
readers to condone any errors they may find in the work: “Solo 
suplico a los Lectores se ayan bien con el, perdonando las faltas 
que tiene, porque el maestro que labro sus differentes lauores por 
la voluntad diuina al mejor tiempo de su edad perdio la vista, y no 
pudo sin ella hazer lo que conuenia para el gusto de todos.”* This 
passage makes it evident that Contreras is referring to his physi- 
cal blindness in a preceding poem in which ene of the characters 
says to the author regarding his book: 


y assi con valor vfano 
quedaras, aunque eres ciego 
con renombre, soberano. (Fol. 155%-155V) 


That Contreras was associated with eminent people, including 
royalty, is without question. In the prologue to the Dechado de 
varios sujetos he tells his readers that he intends to mention in 
his work “algunos de los senores que yo he conocido y conozco 
assi viuos como muertos...” (fol. 10Y). In the fifth swjeto the 
author eulogizes some of the most prominent Spaniards and Portu- 
guese of the 16th century, and in many instances he commits him- 
self as having been closely acquainted with the subject. Some of 
the outstanding Spaniards with whom he claims friendship are 
Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples from 1532 to 1553 (fol. 57°); 
Juan Martinez Siliceo, private instructor to Philip II and cardinal- 
archbishop of Toledo (fol. 65"); Honorato Juan, follower of Luis 
Vives and instructor to Charles, son of Philip II (fol. 66V); Alonso 
Manrique de Lara, cardinal-archbishop of Seville (fol. 66V); and 
Fernando Nino de Guevara, archbishop of Granada and twice pres- 
ident of the Royal Council (fol. 68"). 

During his youth Contreras resided in Portugal, serving at the 
court of John III. He reveals this information in writing of 
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Sebastian, king of Portugal from 1557 to 1578; “...y de ver alli al 
rey de Portugal alegreme mucho, acordandome que en mi juuentud 
siruiera al rey don Juan su aguelo, de quien rescibiera grandes 
mercedes y fauores, gozando en aquel Reyno de la discreta y suaue 
conuersacion de los caualleros y senores del, y de las otras per- 
sonas de menos estado, por que en todos hallara regalo y amorosa 
cortesia” (fol. 128V-129"). Further evidence of his having so- 
journed in Portugal is revealed by what Contreras says concerning 
Miguel da Silva, bishop of Vizeu: “Con atencion estuue mirando a 
Miguel de Sylua, acordandome como yo le viera en Portugal siendo 
obispo de Viseo...” (fol. 65Y). Contreras also speaks of having 
visited in the home of Jorge de Almeida, bishop of Coimbra: “*. 
porque fue este cauallero muy humilde y en estremo liberal y gran 
limosnero: y esto conocilo yo en algunos dias que estuue en su 
casa” (fol. 677). 

Menéndez y Pelayo’ has pointed out that in 1560 Philip II hon- 
ored Contreras with an entretenimiento.’ Contreras refers to this 
favor in the dedication to Philip of the Dechado de varios sujetos: 
“_..,acordandome quel ano de sesenta en Toledo, despidiendome 
de Vuestra Magestad, para yr a gozar del entretenimiento que en 
el Reyno de Napoles me hizo merced dixe que haria alguna cosa, 
en la qual mostraria vna pequena parte del valor de Espana...” 
(fol. 6V-7"). These words also divulge two other bits of information 
with regard to the author. First, they establish a personal, but not 
necessarily a close, relationship between him and the king. Second, 
they disclose a sense of national pride on the part of Contreras. 
His expressed desire to do something that would reveal the excel- 
lence of his country manifests a patriotic fervor that was to reach 
its height in Spain following the victory at Lepanto in 1571. 

In conclusion, three facts seem to indicate that Contreras was 
of an aristocratic, if not noble, family: his having served at the 
court of John III, his association with people of high rank, and his 
having received an entretenimiento, a grant that was usually made 
to nobles. 


1. For a discussion of Jerdénimo de Contreras and his works, see M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, C. 8. I. C., Santander, 1943, 
II, 83-88. See also Bartolomé José Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca 
espanola de libros varos y curiosos, Vol. II, Nos. 1882+1886. 

2. The use of sujeto for “chapter” adds another to the long list of such 
names given by José Sanchez in his article “Nombres que reemplazan a 
capitulo en libros antiguos,” Hispanic Review, XI (April 1943), 143-61. 

3. Ed. Alcala de Henares, Querino Gerardo, 1581, fol. 157F. Subse- 
quent references to this edition will appear in the text. 

4. Origenes, ed. cit., II, 88. 

5. A remunerative appointment made directly by the king to reward 
retired or incapacitated soldiers, usually of the nobility, with an honor- 
ary position as a sort of adviser or aide-de-camp to a general. See Otis 
H. Green, “New Documents for the Biography of Guillén de Castro y 
Bellvis,” Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (1933, Part 2), 250 ff. 
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Stanley T. Williams: The Spanish Background of American Liter- 
ature. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. Two vols. 


Even the editors of the Spanish Encyclopedia are so impressed 
with the Hispanic movement in North American letters as to credit 
us with leadership in the field of Hispanism.’ After presenting 
abundant bibliography of other foreign influences on our literature, 
however, one historian observed: “No survey has yet been made of 
the Spanish contribution to America.”” This tremendous and inex- 
plicable lacuna has recently been filled, and almost to the brim, by 
Yale University’s Stanley T. Williams, biographer of the North 
American who was perhaps the most brilliantly inspired by things 
Spanish, Washington Irving. 

By a methodical division into four parts, Williams has created 
order out of the chaos of almost four centuries of literature in the 
United States and out of the confusion of both Peninsular and Span- 
ish American stimuli. Part I concerns the less tangible, psycho- 
logical beginnings of the Spanish impact on colonial North Amer- 
ica. Part II deals with what the author considers the chief sources 
of influence in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries — the minor 
genres of travel and periodical literature, the romantic and “popu- 
lar” histories of Spain and the continuation of the “Black Legend”; 
the early teachers of Spanish and their universities, slow to accept 
Hispanic studies; and our creative writers, musicians, painters, 
and plastic artists. Part III presents the “Spanish lives” of that 
outstanding contingent of Hispanists — Irving, Ticknor, Prescott, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Bret Harte, and William Dean Howells. 

In the brief Part IV the author summarizes the motivations be- 
hind this turning toward Spain and Spanish America for inspiration 
— motivations difficult to analyze because of that same “embarras 
des vichesses” which confronted Prescott when he embarked upon 
the Conquest of Peru. An author would find it far easier merely to 
drop names gracefully, names of the countless writers who have 
referred in some way to the Spanish world, and to ignore the rea- 
sons for their so doing, the powerful forces at play behind the 
scenes. Some of these were: a romantic curiosity about a tropical 
Spanish America and a still medieval-appearing, Oriental-tinged 
Spain, with an Inquisition of fascination to “Gothic” novelists; a 
nationalistic and patriotic sympathy for the Spanish colonies, suf- 
fering an Old World tyranny similar to England’s, and, paradoxi- 
cally, sympathy for the Peninsula, as a martyr under the Romans, 
the Moors, Charles V, Ferdinand VII, and other despots; political 
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events tying North America to Spain; the Protestant-Puritan scorn 
of Roman Catholicism and interest in didactic literature like the 
Quijote; and the many sources of a literary nature. 

Perhaps the reassessment of the aforementioned well-known 
Hispanists, the “major interpreters in American literature of 
Spanish and Spanish-American culture,” constitutes the most sig- 
nificant contribution of these two volumes. The debt to Spain of 
our novelists, poets and dramatists is fleeting and elusive, almost 
defying evaluation. Williams’ appraisal of these creative writers 
before 1830 is summary; their literary value is of course more 
than questionable, but their awkward efforts might contain clues as 
to the causes of the popular interest in the Peninsula. His inter- 
pretation, however, of the Spanish concern of contemporary authors 
like Willa Cather, Gertrude Stein and Hemingway —a few of whom 
are discussed in his “Some Spanish Influences on American Fic- 
tion, Mark Twain to Willa Cather,” Hispania, XXXVI (May, 1953) — 
is detailed and sensitive. 

In works such as The World of Washington Irving and The 
Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks’s exciting and provoc- 
ative allusions to Spanish sources suggested a field of study hith- 
erto unexplored. Williams has indeed explored it, lovingly and 
painstakingly — with 187 pages of notes in addition to a voluminous 
index. He has carefully created an arabesque of influences and 
counter influences, at times as charming and romantic as Irving’s 
Conquest of Granada or The Alhambra. 


Northwestern University FREDERICK S. STIMSON 


1. “Hispanismo,” Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, XXVII, 1767. 
2. LHUS, New York, 1948, III, 297. 


Carlo Cordié: Ideali e figure d’Europa. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1954. 
410 pp. 


In this collection of studies, reviews, prefaces and essays writ- 
ten between 1930 and 1953, the “ideals” discussed are “il sogno 
tutto settecentesco di un Europa che si credeva libera per quanto 
si restringesse, in fondo, ad un ideale aristocratico e paternali- 
stico.” At the same time it was a Europe felt as “esigenza spiri- 
tuale...come douceur de vivye e non solo come proiezione di un 
mondo economico 0 postulata...secondo le necessita di una poli- 
tica contingente” (Avvertenza). 
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The central “figures” are Madame de Staél and Benjamin 
Constant, surrounded by lesser members — such as Simonde de 
Sismondi—of that Coppet group which exemplifies, in Cordié’s 
nevertheless sympathetic treatment, the limitations of a rather 
abstract and rationalistic eighteenth century liberalism. It was 
the drag of illuministic modes of thought and the subtle (and some- 
times not so subtle) influence of their class which prevented these 
men and women of good will from fully realizing the basic relation 
of the “social problem” or the welfare of the masses not merely to 
the ideal but to the very possibility of “liberty.” The Coppet group 
had at least a disturbing sense of this fact, especially in Sismondi, 
and this was their glory. The overtones of Cordié’s treatment of 
his theme, with their reference to the problems of present-day 
Italian liberalism, serve to give his subject, and the Coppet group, 
a living reality. 

The essays which are theheart of this collection are, therefore, 
those on Madame de Staél’s Dix années d’exil (pp. 132-46), “Gli 
scritti politici giovanili di Benjamin Constant” (pp. 161-81), and 
“Benjamin Constant e i limitidel liberalismo europeo” (pp. 301-19). 
This “heart,” to be sure, does not succeed in pumping vital unity 
into studies not too close to one another and to the center such as 
“L’Histoive véritable del Montesquieu,” “Pietro Verri e le Os- 
servazioni sulla tortura” (published in Symposium, IV, 1950), 
“Charles Victor de Bonstetten e i fratelli Verri,” “Ideali, capricci 
e ghiribizzi del principe di Ligne,” “Alessandro Manzoni fra 
Schiller e Constant (Nota sul Conte di Carmagnola),” “Varieta 
editoriali della traduzione italiana di un opera del Sismondi: Due 
saggi degli studi sulla economia politica,” and “Satire antiroman- 
tiche contro gli Schlegel, il Sismondi e la Staél.” The unity is 
suspended in the general atmosphere; the appeal of most of these 
fully annotated essays (the notes sometimes containing valuable 
bibliographical hints) is chiefly to the specialist, but the central 
essays concern any student of the eighteenth century and the early 
nineteenth. 

The author’s other writings on Constant give particular author- 
ity to his treatment of both the (for him) fundamental Constant of 
the Cours de politique constitutionnelle and of the creator of 
Adolphe. From the eighteenth century Constant derived a concep- 
tion of reason and of innate moral ideas that managed to combine 
both with the Calvinistic moral rigor of this Swiss son of Huguenot 
exiles and with the Arminian and Socinian elements of his belief in 
man. His sense of liberty and of human dignity was religious and 
aristocratic; it even had a quality that was to emerge in the pre- 
romantic hero. Just because liberty had such obvious value in it- 
self for this aristocrat, he was not inclined to question closely its 
methods or applications and its real meaning for the economically 
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dispossessed in a Europe being transformed industrially. His 
moralistic conception of liberty made political life a stern battle 
with sovereignty: liberty must be established by guarantees wrung 
from the state and protected by a jealous vigilance. Constant in 
this was the typical parliamentarian. Not that he lacked flexibility. 
Wherever even the seed of liberty was sown there was hope of 
eventual growth. For this reason, as Cordié sees it, Constant 
could support both the Napoleon of the Hundred Days and the July 
Monarchy. Liberty was not so much something dependent on insti- 
tutions as something that grew out of, and almost in spite of insti- 
tutions, and both Napoleon and the July Monarchy had given at 
least minimum guarantees which brave citizens must protect and 
broaden. Cordié sees very acutely that continental liberalism grew 
out of a long struggle and sought to transform into political reality 
only what had matured through trial and tribulation in the con- 
sciences of men (p. 309). But the liberalism that had developed out 
of and against the past found it hard to develop the forward look 
toward the masses. One may agree, and yet point out in extenua- 
tion of moralistic liberalism, that men, who manage to forget even 
their sufferings, tend to disparage what they do not need to lift a 
hand to win, and confuse liberty with hedonism. 

Yet Cordié is doubtless correct in pointing out that Constant’s 
humanitarian feeling was not stiffened by concrete knowledge of 
men in the mass; that he was wont to put too much trust in the 
power of the logically and tactically effective argument; that, after 
all, he attributed too much political sense to the experts and too 
little to the masses. “A chaque siécle suffit son travail,” — which, 
no doubt, is true, but which runs the risks of governing, as La- 
martine was to say, “avec une borne.” Yet Constant was more 
than the exponent of the bourgeois state; he had the vision of “una 
superiore realta morale che é europea e moderna” (p. 167). He 
was the true creator of the new France and the teacher of Cavour 
and Tocqueville. Benedetto Croce credited the Constant of De la 
liberté des anciens comparée a celle des modernes (1819) with the 
first real definition of modern liberty as something more univer- 
sally human than the direct management of the commonwealth by 
the citizens. Liberty is an ethical drive with its aim human per- 
fection. Cordié relates the profoundly moral conception of politi- 
cal life to the Genevan’s sense of the divine in man’s aspiration 
toward rational control as a political being. 

Cn the purely literary side of his subject, the author uses the 
Corinne of Madame de Sta#l as a negative instance and Le Rouge 
et le noir of Stendhal and Constant’s Adolphe as positive instances 
of the alchemy of art (pp. 275-301). The “Nota all’Adolphe” is an 
impressive example of a flexible Crocean approach to a work that 
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has often been treated more like biography or psychology than like 
poesia. 
An index of names adds to the usefulness of the volume. 


Boston University ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 


1. B. Croce, Etica e politica, Terza ed. riveduta, Bari, Laterza, 1954, 
p. 294. 


Irving Putter: The Pessimism of Leconte de Lisle. Sources and 
Evolution. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954. 144 pp. 


In this excellent study of Leconte de Lisle, Professor Irving 
Putter examines prior theories about the poet’s pessimism; he 
demonstrates how little factual support they have; and, after a re- 
examination of the known data, he proposes a new view of this cen- 
tral aspect of Leconte de Lisle’s personality and philosophy. Put- 
ter’s theories are based upon a fresh understanding of the poet’s 
youth and, while his statements are markedly less omniscient and 
all-inclusive than those which used to be accepted, his have the 
immense merit of being founded on fact — with all the limitations 
this implies — rather than upon what turns out to have been a con- 
venient but hopelessly fanciful manipulation of data. 

Pessimism is either psychological or philosophical. Putter 
suggests that it has its origin in “a vague, enduring undertone of... 
unpleasant feeling” (p. 1); as awareness of it increases, this feeling 
becomes more objective until it leads to a general judgment about 
one’s own life, a more durable attitude, which is not so likely to be 
affected by changes of feeling. Finally, a conclusion is drawn about 
some aspect of society as a whole or about life itself: pessimism 
is now fully born. The paths to it are continuous and progressive 
and there is always a question of degree: “both the optimist and 
the pessimist see the disproportion between the ideal and reality. 
But for the optimist the distance which separates tham is not dis- 
couraging” (p. 4). 

Putter searches with particular care through the early years of 
Leconte de Lisle’s life, about which many myths have arisen to ex- 
plain his pessimism. Careful scrutiny of the data in preference to 
the myths suggests inescapably that “thus far...the available evi- 
dence has not revealed in Leconte de Lisle’s family relations, 
physical environment, education, or love experience any serious 
cause for the development of pessimism” (p. 21). Nor is his mixed 
heredity a real explanation of anything at all. The attempt to lo- 
cate outside of the poet the sources, origins, or causes of his pes- 
simism stumbles sooner or later over the hurdle that there is 
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simply no valid evidence to support any hypothesis. This study 
does good service by demolishing the shaky scaffoldings others 
had erected. 

For Putter, criticism must be content with the more modest 
statement that Leconte de Lisle’s somber outlook germinated in 
his individual temperament. Within this more limited framework, 
however, Putter carries out many fruitful explorations. This poet 
was a non-conformist whose first allegiance was to his own 
strongly marked individuality. Nonetheless, he burned with an in- 
tensely romantic desire for the most intimate of friendships; he 
deeply needed close emotional relationships to soothe his extreme 
sensitivity and to compensate for the unsocial tendencies he dis- 
played from his earliest years. While these tendencies may well 
have had their source in his environment (events or attitudes he 
felt in those about him, for instance), Putter demonstrates con- 
clusively that nothing is known of this: those “causes” which have 
been advanced are either non-existent or post-date the feelings 
they are alleged to have aroused. 

Instead of seeking to identify further sources, Putter turns to 
more generalconsiderations. Making considerable use of Palante’s 
Pessimisme et individualisme, he traces out the almost inexorable 
mechanism which drives the excessive individualist to attribute 
intensified importance to his own attitudes and to tend to judge his 
fellow man from a distance and hence coldly. This, Putter sees as 
the basic source of Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism. Much in his 
temperament led him toward unhappiness and hence toward a phi- 
losophy which would clarify and perhaps justify it. Thus, his fun- 
damental seriousness almost totally excluded a sense of humor. 
And the sad situations which he undoubtedly experienced and which 
have been seen as the source of his unhappiness are, in fact, 
merely the situations which he would have sought out if he had not 
already found them. “His mind dwells naturally on the unpleasant, 
and...he is unwittingly conditioning his mind to gravitate to the 
somber elements of experience, magnifying their importance, 
while undervaluing or overlooking its consolations” (p. 37). Put- 
ter’s conclusions are perhaps harsh, but his evidence is convincing. 

Leconte de Lisle’s temperament was bound to arouse friction 
in social situations and hence to induce the atmosphere in which a 
theory of pessimism would evolve: his Breton period (1837-1843) 
shows this. It was not difficult to be scornful of the aristocracy of 
Dinan; it would have been difficult not to be conscious of his own 
difference and his superiority. His habitual tendency to criticize, 
his attraction to the weak or ludicrous side of people, his unwill- 
ingness or inability to adapt his own personality, all increased 
during these years and fostered the development of his antisocial 
attitude (p. 43). It is true—and an important index of his esthetics 
—that his active misanthropy he largely kept out of his works; 
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nevertheless it does go far to explain the total absence from his 
writings of any expression of commiseration for the sufferings of 
humanity which he was depicting. 

In the 1840’s Leconte de Lisle was rapidly becoming aware of 
his moral solitude, even within his family. Earlier critics, pass- 
ing too easily over these years, have tried to see a sort of rupture 
in 1848: Putter finds that the data will not support this thesis. He 
was already estranged from his family as he was from everyone 
else, and for the same reasons. Not even his expressions of nos- 
talgia for his home island will withstand close critical observa- 
tions: he did enjoy its plastic values and its colors, but he was 
even more aware of the artistic possibilities to be exploited in the 
statement of a longing for it. His nostalgia was a brilliant artistic 
form for his moral solitude, a consequence and not a cause. 

His unsociability, his solitude, his sensitivity all consolidated 
his extreme pride and nourished a pessimism which Putter would 
see as an inborn disposition coloring events far more than it was 
an attitude deriving from them (p. 62). Indeed, on returning to his 
native land from France, he was already taking an increasingly in- 
timate satisfaction in a morbid atmosphere of despair. He was 
ready to give it artistic form. 

In the years 1845 to 1849, Leconte de Lisle published some 
2500 lines of verse in La Phalange. These years also led to a final 
determination of his moral outlook; and his poetic production, often 
misunderstood, shows his casting about for solutions. He was nec- 
essarily ill satisfied with the optimism of Fourierist doctrines and 
well before 1848 (here, too, Putter upsets earlier notions) he had 
come to despise the masses. In fact, January 1847 marks the ab- 
solute end of his efforts at poetic optimism. The failure of the 
Revolution of 1848, long considered the reason for his turning away 
from utopian socialism, was no more than a catalyst precipitating 
positions already fully matured within him. With his definitive 
abandonment of politics as an error after 1848, his pessimism, for 
years barely concealed, came wholly to the fore (p. 126). 

Putter’s thesis, well documented, solidly presented, and fully 
convincing, is that the Revolution of 1848 was not for Leconte de 
Lisle the critical event which it has always been held to be. If 
Putter is right — and he seems so to me — should not other authors 
be investigated from the same point of view? Perhaps criticism 
has too easily viewed the failure of the Revolution as a major set- 
back for the humanitarian beliefs of writers and as the principal 
element in turning them away from their fellow man and toward 
concepts of a pure art undefiled by such contacts. It may well be 
that the line of development from the earlier proponents of art- 
for-art’s sake in the 1830’s to the fruition of the doctrines in the 
1850’s is actually more steady, continuous, and unbroken than we 
have generally been aware and that the Revolution of 1848 was no 
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more than a catalyst for other authors than Leconte de Lisle. 
Perhaps it was not the surprise, shock, and heartbreak for them 
that it has sometimes been depicted as being. 

At any event, Putter is able to conclude his review rapidly after 
1852, a single chapter surveying the period from then till Leconte 
de Lisle’s death in 1894. His disenchantment was the culmination 
of a progressive anxiety and changed little once it came to the 
fore. There were, of course, new elements: his struggle with 
poverty, his unhappy experiences with love, and the poor reception 
accorded his works. They may have modified in slight measure 
the precise forms adopted by his pessimism. But here, as in the 
earlier years, Putter is able to conclude “that it was his pessi- 
mism which fashioned his life, not his life which produced his 
pessimism” (p. 142). 

Professor Putter’s study is an important contribution. He 
modifies much that has been held true and obvious of Leconte de 
Lisle; he establishes new, more restricted but more valid perspec- 
tives for his development. Above all, though, his book embodies 
and exemplifies a strict method which can be more widely applied. 
A refusal to adopt as valid unsure data which make for broader 
pictures does, by definition, make for narrower sweeps on the 
canvas. But if one must choose between being more florid with 
Putter’s predecessors or being more correct with him, surely 
there should be no problem. Yet there has been a problem with 
Leconte de Lisle; and perhaps it can be found in other areas of 
literary scholarship. If so, it should be rooted out, following Put- 
ter’s example. Put charitably, it is sad that so much of his time 
should have had to go to the silly task of disproving theories which 
ought never to have been advanced. 


Syracuse University B. F. BART 


Alfredo Cardona Pena: Pablo Neruda y otros ensayos. México, 
Ediciones de Andrea, 1955. 147 pp. 


Este pequeno volumen del poeta costarricence Alfredo Cardona 
Pena se abre con el estudio principal: “Pablo Neruda: historia de 
sus libros,” viaje bio-bibliogrdfico que comprende treinta y tres 
anos de vida y poesia (1921-1954); e incluye, entre los “otros 
ensayos,” los siguientes: “Alfonso Reyes, americano universal,” 
“Enrique Gonzalez Martinez,” “Le6én Felipe y el viento,” “José 
Moreno Villa y su poesia,” “Jorge Guillén y el circulo” y “Pedro 
Garfias, serafin de la sombra.” 


El trabajo inicial, que examina cronolégicamente la producci6n 
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total de Neruda, tiene con frecuencia caracteres polémicos en de- 
fensa del gran chileno y su poesia social. El autor no oculta su 
apasionada admiracion por el poeta perseguido debido a sus ideas 
marxistas; y con furia quiebra lanzas (o dispara denuestos) en su 
defensa. El apasionamiento llega hasta el punto de embestir 
contra quienes, con hondo espiritu de probidad y simpatia intelec- 
tual, han estudiado la obra de Neruda, como es el caso de Amado 
Alonso. 

Hubiéramos preferido ver en el ejercicio sereno de la critica a 
quien como excelente poeta y amigo del chileno tiene también muy 
apreciables y sutiles cosas que decirnos sobre el hombre y la 
obra. No hay duda de que en la llamada poesia social, aqui de 
aspecto politico, contra dictadorzuelos y dictaduras de toda laya, y 
con la sombra veneranda de Walt Whitman en la distancia, Neruda 
ha logrado levantar a alturas poco comunes el tema antipoético 0, 
mejor, de prosaicas e injustas realidades. Pero también es nece- 
sario reconocer que, en ocasiones, el poeta alza su voz por re- 
gimenes y tendencias representativos no precisamente de la 
libertad para muchos que, con admiraci6on por el poeta y sin in- 
vectivas para el hombre, estan en desacuerdo con sus ideas politi- 
cas. Recuérdese su ciega parcialidad por los paises comunistas. 

En las letras americanas ha pasado ya el momento de quebrar 
lanzas por solo dos tendencias poéticas: la artepurista y la social. 
En ambas se hizo mucha literatura y poca poesia; y sin escribir 
bajo programa hecho en ambas se puede alin caer en aquélla o ele- 
varse a ésta. Aunque lo politico o social puede destruir lo poético 
o no afectarlo — ejemplo, el de Neruda mismo — no caigamos en el 
exceso de afirmar que sin lo uno no hay lo otro. Que el poeta sea 
ese viejo ensueno de integridad espiritual y colectiva; que se des- 
precie al timorato, trdnsfuga de los conflictos de su época; pero 
que se haga poesia con el hombre y para el hombre, sin restric- 
ciones de secta y con todo respeto a la personalidad propia del 
creador. 

De muy distinta tonalidad son los “otros ensayos”: entrevistas, 
conversaciones, encuentros del autor, desde hace algun tiempo ra- 
dicado en México. Y entre ellos, todos llenos de sabrosas anécdo- 
tas y noticias, se destacan, quizds, los dedicados a Enrique Gonza- 
lez Martinez y Alfonso Reyes. 

Una prosa facil, sin pretensiones literarias, como de encuentro 
casual y conversacién animada, pero de las que se leen con gusto 
es la de esta obra. Cardona Pena alcanza con ella verdaderos 
aciertos de critica impresionista al perseguir “la ‘mancha’ de una 
obra de arte, mancha emocional y mental” (p. 7), y captar la per- 
sonalidad de un autor en breves rasgos. He aqui un fluido y ameno 
ejemplo de reportaje literario. 


Syracuse University OTTO OLIVERA 
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André Vial: Guy de Maupassant et l’art du roman. Paris, Li- 
brairie Nizet, 1954. 642 pp. ‘ 

Edward D. Sullivan: Maupassant the Novelist. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954. xv + 199 pp. 


It was time Maupassant the novelist received the critical atten- 
tion he deserves. Just before the recent war, Une Vie was Se- 
lected by a distinguished jury of French writers as one of “ten 
great romances,” and more recently Bel-Ami was designated one 
of the twenty best novels of the nineteenth century. In Maupas- 
sant’s own day, it was not so much the writer of short stories as 
the novelist that inspired serious commentary (and in the number 
of volumes sold during his lifetime it was again the novels which 
led). More significant still, Maupassant himself was far more pre- 
occupied with the art of the novel form, perhaps because, as Pro- 
fessor Sullivan suggests, the author of Bel-Ami felt less at ease in 
the longer form and considered it a challenge to attempt artistic 
success in a broader canvas. 

It would be difficult to imagine more profound dissimilarities 
in two studies addressing themselves to the same problem, in 
terms of style, approach, and presentation. The fact that Profes- 
sor Vial’s work was submitted as a dissertation for the “doctorat 
d’état” is only a partial explanation. The answer is more funda- 
mental, deriving from an inherent difference in temperament. 
Professor Sullivan’s prose is unpretentious, lucid, straightforward; 
Professor Vial’s, intricate, turgid, well-nigh indigestible. Both 
have spent years in close study of Maupassant’s work; only one has 
apparently learned the lessons in simplicity and clarity contained 
on every page written by Flaubert’s disciple. We should not insist 
on such a detail if Monsieur Vial’s style did not constantly make 
inordinate demands on the reader’s patience. Both scholars make 
extensive use of hitherto neglected essays by Maupassant. It is 
significant that Mr. Sullivan calls attention to them in the first 
part of his study, whereas Monsieur Vial reminds the reader prac- 
tically on every other page that he is using “new” material (a bib- 
liography of which Mr. Sullivan had published in 1949). Finally, 
Mr. Sullivan scrupulously excludes material which is not organi- 
cally relevant to his thesis, whereas Monsieur Vial seems to take 
pride in including every bit of information recorded on his fiches 
(his discussion of Maupassant’s short stories, for example, is 
equivalent in length to about half of Sullivan’s entire work). 

Mr. Sullivan’s bibliography is an extremely useful one because 
itis a critical bibliography. M. Vial’s more extensive bibliography 
contains but one critical commentary, warning the reader regard- 
ing two works by Pierre Borel, Le Destin tragique de Guy de 


Maupassant and Maupassant et l’androgyne, with the following 
statement: 
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Ces deux ouvrages doivent étre consultés avec la plus 
grande prudence. Il est possible que le second doive étre 
exclu dans un proche avenir d’une bibliographie scienti- 
fique de Maupassant. 


Why “dans un proche avenir,” one would like to know? Borel’s 
work was proved apocryphal in an article of the MLN, LXVII 
(1952), 251-253, reprinted in France in the periodical Bel-Ami 
(No. 2, Sept. 1952, 7-8). The explanation may be that while M. 
Vial’s work appeared in 1954, it was apparently written consider- 
ably earlier, and the bibliography not brought up to date; for how 
otherwise explain certain omissions even in a list which does not 
claim to be exhaustive? As for M. Vial’s index, it is appallingly 
poor, as if capricious spirits had determined inclusions and exclu- 
sions. The aforementioned Pierre Borel, for instance, who is re- 
ferred to a dozen times in text and footnotes, fails to rate listing. 

With all its shortcomings, however, M. Vial’s work will proba- 
bly remain for a long time the most ambitious study —in scope as 
well as in depth — devoted to the author of Bel-Ami. It is a verita- 
ble encyclopedia of Maupassant studies, in which that author and 
his period are presented in their multiplicity of facets, however 
irrelevent they may frequently appear to the thesis considered by 
M. Vial. And in one area at least he makes so significant a con- 
tribution as to deserve forgiveness for his failings. He gives, in 
effect, convincing proof that many of the short stories, heretofore 
held to have been veutilized by Maupassant in his novels, were ac- 
tually first conceived within the framework of the longer works 
rather than being cleverly interpolated into them. And that is no 
slight merit, considering how tenaciously the erroneous notion had 
prevailed. 


Bard College ARTINE ARTINIAN 


Yakov Malkiel: Studies in the Reconstruction of Hispano- Latin 
Word Families (I. The Romance Progeny of Vulgar Latin (RE)PE- 
DARE and Cognates. II. Hispano-Latin *PEDIA and *MANIA. III. 
The Coalescence of EXPEDIRE and PETERE in Ibero-Romance). 
Berkeley, University of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 
II, 1954. vi + 223 pp. 


These three articles, which also may be considered a single 
unit, contain further investigation by Professor Malkiel into the 
Latin and Romance derivatives of Latin pes, pedis, and words se- 
mantically related. Certainly few, if any, could put 104 pages of 
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notes to 54 pages of text without the result being ridiculous, but 
the author has the knack of hewing to the central line to be devel- 
oped in the text, and at the same time giving a wealth of biblio- 
graphical data, documentation and related -- if ramified — aiscus- 
sion in the notes. The documented material consists not only of 
the author’s extensive gleanings from literature and documents but 
also from the gradually increasing number of regional studies on 
the Spanish language. 

In the first article the author examines the pattern of Latin 
prefixes to reconstruct and then to trace the spread of *ap- , 
*ex- , and *suppedare, to accompany repedare. Significantly 
enough, the Iberian Romances, the least studied, have yielded an 
abundance of material, justifying the réconstructions as well as 
the author’s repeated contention that “the study of Ibero-Romance 
holds out the promise of giving to the reconstruction of Vulgar 
Latin that much-needed touch of reality and concreteness which is 
essential to its lasting success.” The basic hypothesis of the sec- 
ond article is the lexical polarization of *pedia to *mania, an as- 
sumption, as the author says, “subject to possible qualification or 
revision in the future.” Once *pedia is posited, subsequent deriva- 
tion gave the verbs entrepecar, entropecar, (es)tropegar, and (by 
fanciful association with trompa, trompecar) entrompegar, es- 
trompecar; from Portuguese to Castilian came despejar. Another 
branch is developed from *pfedia through the diminutive *PE- 
DIOLA >*peola and thence to OSp. piyuela, etc., and OPtg. peyoo, 
pioo, pio(s). These in turn have given rise to numerous other 
terms: (des)apiolar, empiolar, piola, piolin, piolilla, etc. it would 
be perhaps unproductive quibbling to raise the point of Professor 
Malkiel’s evident unshaken assurance that *PEDIOLA is a paroxy- 
tone in the provincial Latin stage, and to wonder if the stage of de- 
velopment between *PEDIOLA and piyuela, etc., is *peola, with no 
trace of the -di- (he attributes pzyuela, pihuela, piguela to “anti- 
hiatic devices”). 

In the third article the author deals with despedir, about whose 
etymology there is not unanimity of opinion: PETERE? EXPE- 
DIRE? He recognizes the possibility of partial contamination of 
EXPEDIRE by PETERE, for both phonetic and semantic reasons, 
and in fact the central meaning of (d)espedir (to ask for release 
from certain duties) could equally well be traced to EXPEDIRE or 
EXPETERE. However, his own meticulous evaluation of the uses 
of (d)espedir in context leads him to the conclusion that the addi- 
tional meanings show it is fundamentally an outgrowth of EXPE- 
DIRE. 

Although much of the work presented here might seem to be 
merely etymological tidying up, it is much more than that — lacunae 
in word history must be measured in width and depth as well as in 
length. The careful reconstruction of the intermediate stages of 
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development is essential to the proper evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of numerous derivatives extant in Romance dialects. To see 
only original and ultimate forms is to neglect the full scope of 
derivation and semantics and to fail to take into account recon- 
structions that cast light on the things and people of the period. 
With a vision and precision rivaled by few in lexical matters Pro- 
fessor Malkiel does a neat job of skipping from fact to fact, tracing 
the profile of the intervening distance with a combination of logic 
and intuition both clear and convincing. 


Columbia University M. M. LASLEY 


Jean de Sponde: Méditations avec un Essai de Poémes Chrétiens; 
Introduction d’Alan Boase. Paris, Librairie José Corti, 1954. 
clxxiv + 208 pp. 


With this book Mr. Boase contributes still further to our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of that controversial figure of the late six- 
teenth century, Jean de Sponde, a valuable contribution to letters 
which began in 1939 with an article and a selection of Sponde’s 
poems in Mesures. A complete collection, Poésies, with critical 
essay and a brief biographical study by Mr. Boase and the late 
Francois Ruchon, appeared in 1949. Mr. Boase tells us that only 
six months after the latter publication, he discovered, in the same 
room of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Méditations, presented with 
the Essai de poémes chrétiens, with one excepted work, poems al- 
ready rediscovered from other sources. 

Mr. Boase opens his preface with the Latin phrase, “Veritas 
filia temporis,” for he has meant this to be a work of clarification, 
clarification made possible by the discovery of the Méditations. 
He demonstrates the close relationship between these prose medi- 
tations on four psalms and the already discovered Stances de la 
mort and Douze sonnets sur le méme sujet, a relationship or af- 
finity of mood and style, which indicates that these works were 
likely inspired and conceived about the same time, certainly sev- 
eral years before Sponde’s enigmatic conversion to catholicism in 
1593, and likely around 1587, when Sponde was at La Rochelle. He 
was much involved in the political manoeuvres of Henri de Na- 
varre, who did not have a clear claim to the throne until 1589. If 
then, this highest lyrical expression of Sponde, both in prose and 
in verse, is of Protestant inspiration, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of sincerity, with the many accusations of Sponde’s perfidy, 
like those of d’Aubigné. It is with this in mind that Mr. Boase, 
while fully aware that the poems and prose pieces of Sponde can be 
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appreciated for their own intrinsic merit, without a discussion of 
biographical problems, still feels‘that it is 


“indispensable pour ce chef-d’oeuvre de littérature reli- 
gieuse que sont les Méditations, et pour leur épilogue 
poétique, de les aborder 4 travers la biographie de l’au- 
teur:~ 


Mr. Boase does not just repeat the facts of Ruchon’s biographi- 
cal study, but turns rather his attention to the uncertainties and to 
the crisis of conversion, and presents, moreover, some answers 
and some interesting conclusions, related to Sponde’s activities on 
behalf of Henri de Navarre, his imprisonments, his difficult term 
as lieutenant-general of La Rochelle in the late eighties and his 
possible relations with Du Perron, the powerful figure, it seems, 
in the conversion of Sponde and of Henri IV. It is just prior to the 
La Rochelle period that Mr. Boase finds the most likely time for 
the composition of the Méditations and the related poems on the 
subject of death. He makes, however, no rash assertions, but 
states only what he feels to be well-founded suppositions. He still 
offers only a “vie conjecturale” and expresses the hope that time 
and further scholarship will finally make possible a more defini- 
tive statement on Jean de Sponde. 

It is, nevertheless, the Méditations themselves which one 
wishes to examine with that interest and curiosity involved in any 
new discovery. Shall we be quite as enthusiastic about these prose 
pieces as Mr. Boase? Certainly our enthusiasm is unqualified 
when we follow the observations of this distinguished scholar, his 
discussion of the genre, the differences and similarities in the 
work of Sponde and in that of his immediate precursors, Duples- 
sis-Mornay and d’Aubigné, and especially his examination of style 
and technique, e.g., “le style coupé,” and the affinity between this 
prose work and the poetry not only of Sponde, but of French poetry 
as a whole at the end of the sixteenth century andearly seventeenth 
century. 

Although Jean de Sponde had models for his Méditations, one is 
still struck by their originality. The humanist, who had dedicated 
his Homeére to Henri de Navarre, is still present in this religious 
exercise. This syncretism was a common characteristic of thought 
in the sixteenth century, and it is marked, as Mr. Boase observes, 
in the first meditation. It is, however, rather half-hearted, and 
the conflict between the exaltation of man and his debasement is 
resolved more and more in favour of the latter. His Calvinist 
preoccupation with the idea of the elect does little to alter this im- 
pression and is certainly far removed from humanistic idealism. 
Mr. Boase treats another element of this conflict in his discussion 
of the Méditations in relation to the poems on the subject of death. 
Sponde is torn between the love of life and a fascination for death; 
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he is troubled by the problems of mortality and immortality; he is, 
at once, optimistic and pessimistic. God soars in majesty above 
the world of sinful man, who, in his baseness and misery, will yet 
be exalted by God’s grace. This, of course, does not mean all 
mankind, for Sponde’s Calvinistic God predestines an elect. It is 
easy to see that if one’s confidence in the elect is ever under- 
mined, one will possibly turn to a wider view of grace. This might 
partially account for Sponde’s later conversion. However, when 
writing the Méditations, he expresses the hard core of Calvinism, 
that man’s purpose on this earth is to praise God, to love right- 
eousness and to combat hypocrisy. God is seen more often in an 
attitude of awful majesty and righteous anger, than as a merciful 
father. It is interesting, however, that Sponde avoided the peniten- 
tial psalms, so frequently the inspiration of other meditations. It 
is true, as Mr. Boase points out, that the result has been a variety 
of subject and tone, all too rare in other examples of this genre. 

It is useless to question or to challenge the theology of Sponde. 
We are likely to feel uncomfortable, at times, on reading a section 
inspired by that smug self-satisfaction of one of the elect. To be 
fair, one must also point to Sponde’s keen sense of his own limita- 
tions and failings, the sincere self-examination, which provides 
much of the interest in these pieces, and which makes one think at 
once of Pascal. Moreover, one is impressed by the power of ex- 
pression and the sincere conviction which characterize the Médi- 
tations. 

This sincerity and conviction, as well as Sponde’s mastery of 
poetic imagery and his sense of rhythm have produced a prose of 
magnificence and power in many places. There is no hint of schol- 
arly exegesis or formal homily. The poet has skilfully adapted the 
conversational “style coupé,” which emphasizes the intimate char- 
acter of these prose pieces. It is equally true, on the other hand, 
that there is a tendency toward exclamation and rhetorical question 
which becomes tedious, and “cette orchestration de théme,” which 
Mr. Boase finds so admirable, sometimes becomes repetitive and 
heavy. The biblical language and imagery, which are second nature 
to Sponde, are often effectively used, but also lose often their ef- 
fectiveness from overuse. The form too, which Sponde used, 
sometimes gets him into difficulty. His technique is to introduce 
the general theme of the meditation, then to give a more or less 
literal rendition of the verses of the psalm, one by one, each sepa- 
rated by several pages of personal observation and commentary. 
Sometimes the author is led away, in the course of his argument, 
ina certain direction. The necessity of coming back to the text of 
the psalm, when moving to the next verse, often harms the struc- 
ture of the meditation. 

Having made these critical observations, we are no less im- 
pressed and fascinated by the Méditations, especially for the 
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insight, which they afford, into the character of Jean de Sponde. 
As Mr. Boase suggests, they contribute a good deal to the stature 
of the poet, but they also bear witness to a sincerity, which belies 
and challenges the views of those partisan minds of the sixteenth 
century, which accused Jean de Sponde of all manner of crimes 
and perfidy. By his conversion he apparently gained nothing but 
abuse, but he held stubbornly to his course, answering critics, not 
always with success from a literary point of view, but with a con- 
viction equal to that of the Méditations. Mr. Boase has indeed 
made a valuable contribution to letters in bringing to our attention 
this remarkable work. Some further clarification of Sponde and his 
best poetic expression is the notable achievement of this volume. 


Victoria College C. EDWARD RATHE 
University of Toronto 


Sister Albert Cécile Coutu: Hispanism in France from Morel- 
Fatio to the Present (Circa 1875-1950). Washington, D.C., The 
Catholic University of America, 1954. viii + 168 pp. 


El presente es un excelente estudio expositivo bibliografico del 
hispanismo en Francia desde Morel-Fatio hasta nuestros dias. Es 
un resumen utilisimo de todo el movimiento y desarrollo de la 
erudicio6n francesa en lo que atane a la investigaci6n y andlisis de 
la cultura espanola en sus aspectos literario, hist6érico, lingtlistico, 
artistico, religioso, teolégico y filoséfico. 

El lector de esta tesis podra formarse una idea acabada de la 
labor de los hispanistas franceses y de su pensamiento, respecto a 
la produccién humanistica de Espana. Se trata de una vista de 
conjunto dificil de hallar en una sola obra. La que ahora sale a 
luz supera a cuanto se ha publicado con anterioridad sobre el 
hispanismo francés. Los trabajos precedentes son incompletos y 
la mayor parte de no facil acceso. La autora ha logrado, mediante 
una extensa y minuciosa investigacién y lectura, agrupar en un haz 
la informacion de primera mano relativa al total de lo que se ha 
escrito de importancia en Francia y fuera de Francia por pro- 
fesores y eruditos franceses tocante a los estudios de las humani- 
dades de Espana. Se pone de manifiesto, pues, lo que estos estu- 
dios deben al hispanismo francés. 

En la introducci6n da la autora una docta y exacta definicién 
del hispanismo y de los términos afines, aunque no sindnimos, y 
resalta el interés y atraccién por lo espanol, que resume Paul 
Hazard cuando hace hincapié en el hecho de que las letras espano- 
las se hallan siempre presentes en las letras francesas (“Ce que 
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les lettres frangaises doivent 4 l’Espagne,” RLC, XVI (1936), 22). 
Marcado contraste, anadimos nosotros, con lo que se expone en la 
reciente obra de Pierre Le Gentil (La poésie lyrique espagnole et 
portugaise ala fin du Moyen Age, Rennes, 1949-1953, 2 vols.) en 
la cual opina el autor, con un parti pris que llega a la obsesi6n, 
que toda esa poesia y toda su métrica son de origen francés (Véase 
nuestro Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espanola, n°S. 7711, 
7720 y p. 781). 

Las conclusiones que la autora deduce de su estudio pueden re- 
sumirse en la afirmaci6n de que el hispanismo francés ha produ- 
cido mas sobre la literatura y la historia de Espana, y menos 
sobre su arte, teologia y filosofia. La historia literaria y la critica 
han sido las ramas de la erudicién mas favorecidas. 

Muy copiosos los datos bibliograficos de los apéndices, que 
abarcan 42 paginas (113-154) y comprenden 629 titulos; asi como 
la selecta bibliografia de 7 pags. (155-161). Por ultimo, un Util 
indice alfabético cierra el libro. 

La obra de S. Coutu, en una palabra, es un modelo de método, 
organizacién y clasificacién. Se echa de menos la critica. Se 
encuentran algunas repeticiones inevitables, y muy contadas omi- 
siones. Hemos notado sd6lo las siguientes: Lanson, “Etudes sur 
les rapports de la littérature francaise et de la littérature es- 
pagnole au XVIIe siécle” (n9- 419 de nuestro Manual de bibliogra- 
fia); Cazenave, “Le roman hispano-mauresque en France” (n0. 
434); Dechamps, “Stendhal et l’Espagne” (n0. 499); Levaillant, 
Mérimée et l’Espagne (n°. 6699); Bataillon, “L’Espagne de Meri- 
mée d’aprés sa correspondance” (n0. 6700). La correccién de 
pruebas ha sido sumamente cuidadosa; no hemos hallado sino tres 
erratas: p. 109 ult. 1.: Américo por Americano; p. 118 1. 7: 
Viudad por Viuda, y p. 126 1. 5: Hnri por Henri. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos HOMERO SERIS 
Syracuse University 


Pauline Taylor: Gerbert de Mez, chanson de geste du XII® siécle. 
Namur, Facultés Universitaires, 1952. xlix + 448 pp. 


It is surprising that such an important and well-known text, 
studied by many scholars since the time of Paulin Paris, should 
have had to wait until now before being published in its entirety. 

This book is the result of a long effort, delayed by war and fi- 
nancial problems. Professor Pauline Taylor of New York Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Professor Muller of Columbia, has for 
many years steered the work of her students in the direction of the 
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Loherains. After the publication of Garin le Loheren* and Ansejjs 
de Mes,” and with the help of the Publications Universitaires de 
Namur, she has completed this remarkable team-work with the 
Gerbert. Nothing is more to be desired in the Medieval field than 
such publications, and we must be very grateful to her for her per- 
sistence and dynamism. 

The text is well presented, with useful maps, list of names, and 
notes. A short genealogy would help the reader in many places 
where the characters’ names are so much alike that one has to be 
steeped in the knowledge of the geste to keep them apart. When du 
Méril published La Mort de Garin le Loherain, he had to correct 
the mistake made by an “ingénieux antiquaire,” who took this Garin 
for Garin de Monglane.* There is no such risk now, but it is con- 
fusing to see the Garins, Gérins, Gérards that appear together or 
in retrospect. There will be men with the same names in opposite 
camps; and the final indignity occurs when a Saracen, being bap- 
tized, is also named Gérin. It would be good to have a clear pic- 
ture of their relationships. 

The glossary gives us too little or too much. [If the book is to 
be read only by students of philology, it is not really needed. But 
if it is to reach the public it deserves, the glossary should be 
longer and also different: it would be better to leave out such easy 
words as coulons and estrelins, or some that are quite understand- 
able in modern French, and include the more difficult ones. 

Many scholars who have studied this text have been impressed 
by its stark realism. It is a harsh story in which the long wars 
are pitiless massacres, with very little to distract the knights 
from their grim effort. Within the austere frame some variety is 
provided in the otherwise decent and reasonable poem, by the sud- 
den grossness of insults or by exceptionally brutal acts. The 
Saracens, who provide so much contrast in Roland are colorless 
here. There is a short picture of what life might be if one did not 
fight all the time: 


Devant ex font les jugleors chanter 
Rotes et harpes et vieles soner. 

Dieus, quel deduit qui le peust mener! 
Or se cuidoient a joie deporter 

Et en riviere o les faucons aler, 

En la forest archoier et berser. 

Mais ne puet estre, que trop les a hastez 
Le viex Fromont, lor anemis mortez 

Qui par sa force les voet deseriter.* 


This is like a brief ray of light, soon covered by the clouds of at- 
tack. 


There is some change in tone and subject-matter after Laisse 
XXIX, announcing a “Granz Guerre.” Then the poet does not dwell 
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so much on the sufferings of the common people Swept aside by 
fire and death; it becomes somewhat more leisurely, taking time 
for the ironical description of ladies in love, who compete for 
Gerbert, or of the knights who compete for a beautiful horse. Big 
armies move in from Bordeaux or Paris to Cologne and back; yet 
we do not get the grueling pictures of the land that were frequent 
before. It looks as if the first eighteen laisses were in reality the 
conclusion of Gavin le Loheren, relentless in the sweep of revenge; 
after Laisse XXIX it is another story with more time and space, 
but still strictly realistic, without magic or fantastic events. 

One may wonder which of the current theories on the origins of 
the Chansons de Geste can be proved by Gerbert de Mez. It is 
surely not very Latin in appearance. The lack of historical identi- 
fication, apart from the presence of an unconvincing Pépin, pushes 
far back the possibility of cantilenes or ballads. It is not very re- 
ligious; church rites are followed, but when the bishop of Verdun 
is savagely murdered, the borvjois rejoice on being rid of “cis 
diables,”° and Fromondin is repeatedly sacrilegious. Saint Seurin 
is frequently mentioned, but it does not play a very vital part, and 
the whole story could not do much for the piety of pilgrims. 

It is a paradox that this most realistic story should be at the 
same time most unhistorical. Many efforts have been made to find 
a definite source, some going far back to Neustrie and Austrasie, 
some seeking in the archives of Philippe Ier- But, so far, no iden- 
tification has really been proved.® The geography is abundantly 
and meticulously exact (one would like to know more about Géron- 
ville), but the history has eluded research. Could one dare to sur- 
mise that some trouvéres had enough genius and powers of inven- 
tion to project their keen observation of the life around them into a 
fictitious story ? 

The author knows how to describe nature.” There are a few 
comparisons, used to emphasize speed. The warriors are likened 
either to a falcon rushing forward to catch partridges or other 
birds; or to the same birds flying away from the falcon. Or it may 
be hounds attacking a boar. One image conveys a different picture: 
the horses pursuing a foe raise so much dust that it rises like a 
strange castle in the air: 


Por les chevaus fu grande la poudree; 
Chastel resanble ou cite embrasee.° 


The rhythm could well be represented by these images. It is gen- 
erally rapid; the repetitions of set expressions belong to the genre. 
The episodes here start abruptly and are neatly ended; never does 
one drag into the next; mourning is strongly discouraged; the con- 
tinuity after an important character’s death is amply assured by a 
new theme of revenge. Here is not the sinuous line of Chrétien de 
Troyes, but one headlong rush after another, in a climate of un- 


bearable anger. 
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There are many vivid scenes quickly told: brisk scenes of 
fighting, of which the poet never tires; scenes in which men get out 
of tight situations, like the escape of the messenger Gérart from 
Fromont’s court, as bold as the Artaban of proverbial fame; or like 
the headlong flight of Fromondin urging his good horse across a 
river; scenes of mourning such as the regrets for Morant or Garin 
de Monclin, told with equal sympathy for friends and foes; amusing 
scenes like the story of Hernaut, besieged and starved at Géron- 
ville, making a sortie to carry away a whole “ors farsi”® right in 
front of the besiegers about to enjoy their dinner. And there are 
many others. 

The story in its main lines could be told in few words. It starts 
as a fierce vendetta. The Lorrains have to avenge the death of 
their fathers, killed by the friends of Fromont the Bordelais. Ger- 
bert, the chief hero, son of the elder brother, mourns Garin. His 
cousins, Gérin and Hernaut, have lost Begon, slain as he was hunt- 
ing ina forest. The scene of Begon’s death in Garin le Loheren 
has long been admired as a fine epic story. There is no doubt 
about their claims, and justice should be done according to the 
laws of the time. But King Pépin, who should maintain order in 
the land, blunders throughout, and his ill-timed interventions are 
signals for more slaughter. The heroes have to enlist the aid of 
the King of Cologne. This will make them later on protect the 
friendly Christian King against the attacks of the Saracens. The 
issues are clear-cut, the Bordelais are always against the Lor- 
rains; it never takes on the character of a civil war as it will in 
Anseys de Mes. The only occasion when the two sides try to meet 
in uneasy peace is the marriage of Hernaut, Begon’s son, to Ludie, 
Fromont’s daughter. It is a grievous mistake, and will be the 
starting point of many new wars. When Fromondin, Fromont’s son, 
tries to live with his brother-in-law, it ends disastrously. 

The characters are drawn with a firm hand; apart from some 
sudden and unexpected changes, they present real unity. 

King Pépin, the son of Charles Martel, owes his throne to the 
good services of the slain Gérin’s father. He is one of the rare 
characters bearing a historical name, but there is little in him of 
the real Pépin. By his distaste for fighting, he reminds one of 
Philippe I€r who did not like to take part in big expeditions; and 
among the kings of fiction he acts at times like Louis, his grand- 
son, who hated to remember that he owed his kingdom to Guil- 
laume d’Orange. He makes some effort at statesmanship, less 
than in Gavin le Loheren; occasionally he tries to give wise peace- 
ful advice, never followed. At the beginning of Ansejis de Mes, he 
will be quite senile’’; after which he will be the one who starts a 
new war. Here he wishes all these bloodthirsty fighters were 
somewhere else, so that he could enjoy his riches without being 
bothered. Greedy, indifferent to honor, he does not care for any of 
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his lieges, with perhaps a sneaking preference for the traitor who 
is willing to pay him to remain a fence-sitter. He opens his door 
only to promises of gold and silver, horses, falcons and mules, and 
is horrified when Gerbert comes to require thousands of armed 
knights. Unfortunately for him, his wife is a staunch partisan ofthe 
Lorrains, and she keeps goading him into fights he never wanted. 

On this background move the traitor Bordelais, Fromont, his 
son Fromondin, his brother Guillaume de Monclin, bishop Lancelin, 
and thousands of followers. 

The French epic has been attracted from the start by the prob- 
lem of the traitor, as baffling then as it is to-day. The authors 
frequently make one wonder why a man can give up his friends and 
his God. But Fromont never reaches the stature of Isembart still 
relying on the Virgin, or the inner complexity of Ganelon clinging 
to the letter of the law. Fromont throws his religion overboard, 
literally, just because it is convenient at the time. The Saracens 
are shocked; they suspect his conversion, and finally liquidate him. 

He does not depend only on force, as do his noble adversaries. 
The word renardie is not used here (it will be in Ansefs),** but the 
thing is well-known. Fromont, a wealthy rogue who had behaved 
nobly in Garin le Loheren, here cares nothing for the sanetity of 
an oath, and is always ready to, lie, corrupt, ambush, pretend. No 
trick is too low for his wicked schemes. He takes full advantage 
of Pépin’s cupidity, and counters the most justified grievances 
with offers of gold, silk, horses, — anything will do to make Pépin 
break the promises he just gave. 

His son Fromondin is a lesser character, a small man, a wa- 
verer whose changes of mood bring to pass many of the important 
events in the Chanson. Never a good leader, he illustrates one of 
the weaknesses of the feudal system, in which so much depends on 
the character of the chief. This one, though always called “orguil- 
lox,” is a follower, as there must have beena great many in the 
armies of the time. Ina fit of madness, he kills his sister’s two 
children; in more normal circumstances, he hesitates before great 
crimes, and he might redeem himself when he cannot find it in him 
to kill Christian knights as they fight Saracens. He never equals 
in sin his father, to whom he is devoted. But he is also incapable 
of great virtues, and thinks nothing of breaking holy vows and in- 
sulting the clergy. His half-jealous suppressed admiration for 
Gerbert might be fanned into salvation. He admits that: 


Je n’en sai nul tant amasse a servir’” 


with something of Hugo’s contradictory feelings for Horderer in 
Sartre’s Les Mains Sales. And Gerbert, who has many times car- 
ried forgiveness beyond the call of duty, sees the possibilities: 


, ° 13 
Darmes est preuz, se il fust loiaus hom. 
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It is a tragic irony that when Fromondin has painfully lifted 
himself into the company of the good ones, he is thrown back 
through Gerbert’s appalling mistake. He is unable to forgive. 
Even when vanquished and exiled, he has become a holy hermit in 
Spain, his heart remains black and his eyes shifty. In one of the 
final scenes, Gerbert on a pilgrimage finds him in his retreat. 
Fromondin tries to kill Gerbert with a knife; Gerbert, faster on 
the draw, dispatches him first, and there is, at the time, not much 
to choose between the two. This savage episode will be the start- 
ing point of the whole next Chanson, Anseys de Mes. 

The author’s sympathy and loving art are bestowed on Gerbert 
the brave and loyal, and his Lorrain friends Gérin, Hernaut who 
staunchly guards the much-attacked fortress of Géronville, and 
young Mauvoisin. 

There is not much difference between them; their valiant fight- 
ing, respect of feudal laws, faithfulness to their friends, are every- 
thing we may expect. It comes all the more as a shock when Ger- 
bert, who had always shown himself so sane, conceives the mad 
idea of using old Fromont’s skull as a drinking-cup; Fromondin, 
just back into the fold, chastened and willing to be as good as he 
can, fills the cup for him and is made to drink from it before 
knowing what it really is. When the fact comes to light, of course 
the war is on again. No explanation is given of this macabre whim 
of Gerbert, who is otherwise a mature and responsible knight. 

The greatest love of our good men is lavished on the beautiful 
horse Flori, taken in battle from a Saracen, who looks at one point 
as if he might become the central hero of the poem. He is snow- 
white, slender of head, long of mane; 


Et fu covers d’un vert paile ploié“* 


on the green silk are three hundred gold buttons. This elegant 
steed kindles fire in the hearts of all noblemen. He makes them 
forget family, king, and the most sacred duties. When he darts 
away from a battle in fright, Gerbert leaves everything to follow 
him, and it is lucky that he is caught in a spreading fir-tree.*® 
Quarrels multiply around him. When Gerbert, gravely wounded, 
comes out of coma his first thought is for his horse. 

Yet Flori never does anything at all noteworthy. He does not 
show any of the cleverness or nobility that endear Broiefort and 
Bayart to the listener as well as to the characters. It is true that 
he once saves Gerbert’s life by swimming across a river, but that 
requires more brawn than brain. Most of the time he just stands 
passively in the midst of raging passions. As the story unfolds, 
and Flori, formally settled, belongs to Gerbert as we know he 
must, he becomes just a horse like any other, casually named now 
and then. Yet no woman is loved as he is. 

Women do appear in Gerbert de Mez. Except for one important 
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exception, they play secondary parts, and except for Ludie most of 
them are nameless. We know from other Chansons that the Queen 
is called Blancheflor, but here, although strongly characterized, 
she is not named. After Gerbert has refused the King of Cologne’s 
daughter Beatris, he marries two anonymous pucelles. He is quite 
indifferent to the first one, and has to be pushed on, accepting her 
only because a King’s crown is part of her dowry; about the second 
he asks for advice only as a matter of form, and seems to be much 
better pleased, but she still remains vague and uninteresting. She 
will, as Clarisse, have a little more personality in Ansejs. 

This is supposed to have been written in the century that saw 
the troubadours flourish, the doctrine of courtly love establish it- 
self, and Arthurian romance become the leading genre. Many 
events happen in Aquitaine, Gascony and Provence. But there is 
not a glimmer of the refined emotions, or of the new status of 
ladies. There is nothing that can remotely compare with the gal- 
lant feelings of Berengier for Asceline in Ansejjs.*° In Ansejs also 
the name of Artur appears.’’ Not here. The remark concerning 
the Queen of Cologne and her daughter, both in love with Gerbert 
before they have seen him’® is too slight for us to infer a connec- 
tion with the romans courtois,*° or l’amor de lonh. 

The word cortois is used many times. It is taken only in the 
sense that one follows the rules of manly behavior. It is said 
vaguely that Ludie is cortoise, and the queen speaks cortoisement; 
but that does not mean any more than when a burgher greets Ger- 
bert, or when Guillaume de Monclin, ill with grief at the death of 
his son, expresses his sorrow cortoisement. Gerbert is called 
cortois when he refrains from putting forward his opinion before 
Pépin starts consulting his advisers. The word is used loosely to 
indicate general good breeding, and seems to apply to different 
categories of persons, and in different situations, none of which 
have any connection with courtly love. 

Women can be just pawns in politics. Even so, they are not too 
valuable. Gerbert summarily refuses to marry the Princess of 
Cologne who is in love with him, saying: Thanks, but Iam too busy 
at other things. 

El ala faire,-.. 
This remark must have delighted the audience, as it is repeated 
several times. 

In this man’s world, few female characters emerge. This 
daughter of the King of Cologne, and her mother, are amusing in a 
short episode, when they fight about Gerbert, most uncourteously. 
Ludie comes nearer to life. Torn between father, brother, and 
husband, she is briefly touching when she allows her love to sway 
her. She is not yet cast for the part of a murderous shrew that 
she will have in Anseys where she will take the succession of the 
Fromonts as an inciter to war. 
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The most vividly drawn character is that of the Empereriz, 
wife of Pépin, an indomitable woman of epic proportions. Without 
her the son of Garin would have been crushed from the start; many 
times, when the fortunes of war bring him low, her door is the only 
one that will always open for him. 

Pépin reminds her tactlessly that before marrying him she was 
in love with Garin. Indeed, she gave him up only because the 
Church discovered they were related to each other. We guess that 
she has never ceased to long for him. And now she transfers her 
fierce affection to Garin’s son Gerbert. She yearns for him more 
than a mother for her son, and she protects him like a lioness 
whatever happens. He too must feel the tie. One of the reasons he 
gives for not marrying is that he wants to ask her advice before 
doing so. She expresses herself with forceful brutality, returning 
insults like a fishwife, even, at times, blow for blow, never squeam- 
ish about ways and means. 

She is a better statesman than Pépin. When he is sick and tired 
of Gerbert’s repeated demands for men and weapons, he shouts at 
her: Have that war, it’s all yours: 


As C diables ceste guerre conmant 
Cant conmenga, si estions enfant; 

Des ore somes et chanu et tot blanc 
Molt volentiers m’iroie reposant. 
Guerroiez, dame, tout a votre talant.” 


She takes him at his word, things get going and an army is put to- 
gether in record time. Without ever going into battle herself, she 
is always ready to fan the flames. 

War is the main theme of the poem, almost the only one. The 
whole Chanson is a symphony of violence that swells and subsides 
with a wealth of detail. It teeters back and forth with varied re- 
sults. One can see the different aspects of feudal war, its mad 
causes that may be due to the reckless whim of an unimportant 
vassal, for which the whole lineage will be responsible, its changes 
in tone, its far-flung consequences that involve distant allies. At 
times, it contracts to the level of mere misadventure, like the 
death of Do le Veneor, due to a stone thrown by a bourgeois, it 
goes on to ambushes, murders, as when the bishop of Verdun is 
butchered to general acclamation, to battles and sieges, then it ex- 
pands to the level of a whole crusade, as when the king of Cologne 
is attacked by the Saracens and calls Gerbert to the rescue, or it 
subsides like a spent flame when a leader has been slain, and 
thousands of men run away. 

When this scourge suddenly invades the land, the common peo- 
ple are helpless victims. The armies rush upon villages and 
towns, pillage thoroughly and then set fire, without caring for who- 
ever may be left there. They kill babies in their cradles. Women 
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and children who had taken refuge in an abbey all burn to death. 
The armies had not intended that, but the wind blew that way.?? We 
have of course seen worse things in our time, and we may be more 
willing to believe these stories than the readers of more peaceful 
generations. 


Les povres gens s’en sunt a pié fuies 
Ni remest onques nule riens qui ait vie.”° 


The battles are scenes of frightful slaughter. Fromont is said to 
have lost fifteen sons. Guillaume de Monclin comes back covered 
with blood: 


Toz ot sanglens les bras de si au piz. 4 


Some enemies more specially hated are torn to pieces. The too 
clever “engigneor Maurin” has no chance of being left alive: 


Ne le laissa s’en pot le cuer vooir.?® 


After the battles, the hordes of riderless horses rushing away 
aimlessly make a sinister picture. Yet the actual descriptions of 
horror are relatively rare, and the killings are mostly treated with 
a kind of classic restraint. Whole generations are engulfed. 


Apres les mors la reprennent li vif 
Apres les peres la recuellent li fil. 7° 


Pépin is not the only one who is heartily sick of it and who 
would like to find time for peaceful pursuits. Even Gerbert once 
declares himself and his men tired of fighting.?” They all insist 
that each attack is the war to end wars, and that if only they can 
get rid of one obnoxious enemy they will have peace in their time. 
Indeed they justify their blitzkrieg by assuring that when they have 
liquidated the responsible villains there will be no more occasion 
to fight. But they do not reach the leader, or he is cured of his 
wounds, or he has a son, or his friends avenge him, and there can 
be no coexistence among them. 

There is a ring of truth in this for us, and we can understand 
how much interest a reader of today can find in this powerful 
poem, for the study of language and customs, as well as sheer lit- 
erary enjoyment. 
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12. Gerbert 9796. 
13. Gerbert 10024. 
14. Gerbert 3985. 
15. Gerbert 7178. 
16. AnseYs 13011 and 13567. 
17. Anse¥s 2568 “tot le roiaume Artu.” 
18. Gerbert 3692. 
19. Taylor, notes p. 408. 
20. Gerbert 4494. 
21. Gerbert 8454-8. 
22. Gerbert 689-692. 
23. Gerbert 2610. 
24. Gerbert 6927. 
25. Gerbert 2839. 
26. Gerbert 2472-3. 
27. Gerbert 9295. 


Tomas Navarro: Métrica espanola, resena historica y descriptiva. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Centro de Estudios Hispanicos, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 556 pp. 


The appearance of this book is an event in the history of stud- 
ies on Spanish versification. Although Nebrija at the end of the 
15th century published observations which showed a keen insight 
into the working of Spanish metrics and Bello in the first half of 
the 19th century formulated theories which tended to set the mod- 
ern study of Castilian prosody on the right track, too many general 
treatises of the past have relied on supposed Latin analogies or 
the vagaries of individual, subjective criteria. 

Professor Navarro’s book is one of vast scope which can be in- 
dicated only partially by a list of the main sections: I. Introduc- 
cion, II. Juglaria, III. Clerecia, IV. Gaya ciencia, V. Renaci- 
miento, VI. Siglo de oro, VII. Neoclasicismo, VIII. Romanticismo, 
IX. Modernismo, X. Postmodernismo, XI. Resumen de conjunto. 
Each section ends with a summary entitled “Accidentes del verso,” 
covering more general aspects such as “Estrofa,” “Polimetria,” 
“Complementos ritmicos,” and “Resumen.” Particularly important 
is the final “Resumen de conjunto” (pp. 493-545), where are listed 
the mainforms of Spanish verse withan indication of basic rhythm, 
illustrative quotations, and numbers of the pertinent paragraphs in 
which each form is discussed. 
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The “Introduccién” is of special significance because the au- 
thor establishes the concepts of rhythm which are the basis of the 
whole work. The fundamental relationship between song and poetry 
requires that a verse have an initial stress toward the beginning — 
there may be as many as three syllables in anacrusis — as well as 
a final stress. Interior stresses occur, depending on the length of 
the verse, but these do not have to correspond always to grammat- 
ical accentuation (pp. 10-11). Professor Navarro says further, 
“La medida del verso se cuenta desde su primera silaba; la del 
periodo desde su primer acento ritmico. Las cldusulas ydmbicas, 
06, anapésticas, 006, y anfibrdquicas, 060, consideradas te6érica- 
mente en la representaciOn gramatical del verso, carecen de papel 
efectivo en el ritmo oral” (p. 11). 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the painstaking re- 
search by which the author established the fundamental length of 
the rhythmic periods and the shorter component “clausulas” by 
recording on the chirograph in the United States and Europe read- 
ings from a wide variety of Spanish poems. Often the terms tro- 
chaic and dactylic are applied to the “clausulas,” but this fact does 
not mean that they are to be considered in terms of Latin prosody. 
Indeed, this system has permitted a reduction of the “romance” 
and hendecasyllable verses to four fundamental types with very 
few exceptions. This part of the study is the most technical and, 
although the investigator has previously published a number of ar- 
ticles clearly outlining his procedures, an actual description of the 
experiments and resultant graphs might be of value here for the 
reader studying the method for the first time. 

The reviewer would like to touch on a few specific points. As 
the footnotes indicate, the sources used are comprehensive and 
up-to-date. There is, for example, a study of the versification of 
the recently discovered Hispanoarabic lyrics, which is the first of 
its kind to appear anywhere (pp. 27-30). Already in these 11th and 
12th century javchyas appear the basic octosyllable in quatrain 
form and a number of seguidilla types. Elsewhere, too, space is 
given to the development of the seguzdilla so that it is possible to 
trace it down to the present day. S. M. Stern’s recent publication 
(Les chansons mozarabes, Palermo, 1953, xxviii + 63 pp.) might 
have permitted Professor Navarro to deal less tentatively with the 
jarchyas had he known the work in time. 

The pages treating the rhythmic structure of the Cantar de Mio 
Cid (pp. 34-35) provide a definitive reconstruction of what must 
have been the basic metrical principles underlying the composition 
and recitation of such epics. As may be seen in the following, the 
irregularity of the lines does not affect the basic meter: 


La experiencia fué repetida sobre otros varios pasajes 
con los mismos resultados: a) dos tiempos marcados en 
cada hemistiquio; b) periodos de duraci6on analoga, aunque 
de distinto nimero de silabas; c) pausas entre los hemis- 
tiquios y entre los versos, mas breves las primeras que 
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las segundas; d) periodo de enlace de hemistiquios y de 
versos, de extensién semejante a la de los periodos ordi- 
narios. La mayor o menor rapidez de la lectura afecta 
al valor de las cifras, pero no altera sus proporciones. 


In the section “Gaya ciencia” it is interesting to note that the 
famous pentasyllabic Endecha de Guillén Peraza composed around 
1443, formerly stated by Professor Navarro in his lectures to be a 
rare example of iambic verse in Spanish, is now classified as tro- 
chaic (p. 142). This poem about the death of Guillén Peraza in the 
Canary islands is truly an endecha de Canarias, as P. Henriquez 
Urena points out, but there also existed other 16th century compo- 
sitions in Spain by this name (La versificacion irregular en la 
poesia castellana, Madrid, 1933, n. to p. 140). It is true that by 
counting a syllable in anacrusis it is possible to make the first 
stanza fit naturally into the trochaic pattern, but there seem to be 
some mixed dactylic-trochaic verses in the three following stro- 
phes. Apparently one has to do with a form of rather obscure ori- 
gin. 

The Renaissance was the last period to witness the introduction 
of a considerable number of new forms into Spanish versification, 
in this case the Italian measures. It might be mentioned in passing 
that the eighteen sonnets of Bartolomeo Gentile did not appear 
first in the Cancionero general of 1527 as stated (p. 185, n. 7); 
they were first published in the Cancionero general of Valencia, 
1514 (folios xvif — xviiY, microfilm of the unique copy in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, Rés. Yg-9). The Coloquio de las damas 
valencianas attributed to Juan Fernandez de Heredia (p. 196) is 
also ascribed to Luis Margarit by A. Paz y Melia, (Catalogo de las 
piezas de teatro, Madrid, 1899, p. 193). As for the “versos de cabo 
roto” (p. 255) and their brief vogue in the early 17th century, it is 
interesting to recall that “versos truncos” of comic or ribald 
theme were popular in Cuba some twenty years ago. 

The treatment of Romanticism, Modernismo, and Postmoder- 
nismo by Professor Navarro is all the more valuable because of 
the large number of Hispano-American writers cited with exam- 
ples from their compositions. The following repertoire of verse 
forms employed by poets of different periods is typically informa- 
tive: Juglaria, 5; Clerecia, 8; Gaya ciencia, 10; Renacimiento, 11; 
Siglo de oro, 13; Neoclasicismo, 21; Romanticismo, 37; Moder- 
nismo, 42; Postmodernismo, 16. 

In a work of such magnitude proofreading presents peculiar 
difficulties. In general, misprints are rare, but a few managed to 
Slip in and some twenty minor misspellings were noted. The’ book 
is attractively presented with excellent typography and organiza- 
tion of material. Three items require further comment. The 
rhyme scheme of the final quatrain of the octava aguda (p. 337) in- 
dicated as ABBé:Cddé should be ABBé:CDDé; La virgen del sol 
(p. 367) is by Juan Leén Mera not José Le6én Mera; the year of 
birth of Federico Garcia Lorca given as 1897 (n. to p. 462) should 
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be 1898. The reviewer has seen recently no less than three dif- 
ferent years given for the birthdate of this world famous poet and 
dramatist. The errors to be found in Métrica espanola, however, 
are minor indeed. It is also to be hoped that for future editions 
someone can be prevailed upon to prepare a general index of 
names and titles. 

This work will remain the standard reference for generations 
and should be consulted not only by scholars and specialists but by 
writers and readers of Spanish poetry everywhere. 


Syracuse University D. W. MCPHEETERS 


RECENT DIDEROT STUDIES 


Alice Green Fredman: Diderot and Sterne, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 265 pp. 


Miss Fredman’s study of Diderot and Sterne, which was given 
the Clarke F. Ansley Award for 1953 in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, is a coordinating account of these two con- 
temporary eighteenth-century figures. The question of direct in- 
fluence by one author on another is not Miss Fredman’s primary 
concern; in fact, the extent and importance of such influence in the 
case at hand are considerably discounted. There seems to be a 
general movement away from studies entitled “The Influence of X 
on Y” which not infrequently had very slender initial bases upon 
which no adequate or useful critical generalizations could be 
founded. Miss Fredman’s book is a refreshing instance of the re- 
nunciation of that sometimes perilously limiting scheme in the in- 
terest of a broader, more varied advance upon the subject. 

Miss Fredman’s method is to state initially and briefly the 
quality of the confrontation which she proposes to bring about be- 
tween two authors and between the literary works of the paired 
figures. The confrontation is to be made in the areas of sensibil- 
ity, humor, fictional theories and practices, and style. These cat- 
egories, as managed by Miss Fredman, have the effect of merging 
biographical-historical and literary-critical considerations. This 
wide field is not obtained, however, without some expense of clarity 
and distinctness. Sterne’s attitudes, for example, are at times 
drawn too directly from Tristram Shandy without sufficient allow- 
ance for the distance and refraction between an author and his fic- 
tion, especially between an author and his created characters and 
also, since this is an eighteenth-century English work, between the 
author as person and the author as presented mask or character. 
The vexing problem of intention lurks, barracuda-like, beneath the 
smooth surface of many paragraphs of this study, but is never 
overtly engaged. 

It is easy, when dealing with Sterne, to be overwhelmed by a 
sense of his oddity both as a personality and as a writer, and it 
seems to this reviewer that Miss Fredman has not altogether es- 
caped the danger of representing Sterne’s literary product as 
somewhat more sui generis than it actually was. She is persist- 
ently aware of Sterne’s continuity with his important remote fore- 
bears such as Cervantes and Rabelais, but she does not take 
adequate account of his continuities with his closer English prede- 
cessors, Dryden, Pope, Gay and Swift. (Her consciousness of 
Swift’s bearing on Sterne is, in this sequence, most frequent). 
Among the novelists, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett make im- 
portant contributions to the form of which Sterne so spectacularly 
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makes his own uses, and these novelists come closer to anticipat- 
ing Sterne’s techniques and attitudes than Miss Fredman acknowl- 
edges. Surely, for example, in the area of sensibility, the novelists 
had watered the ground with true tears and made things soggy 
enough before Sterne arrived with his particularly self-conscious 
mode of weeping. Fielding grew steadily more lachrymose, and 
his last novel, Amelia (1751), never presents any but a thoroughly 
dampened goodness. Sterne’s contribution seems to be his double 
attitude toward sentiment, his capacity for weeping without getting 
very wet, his ability to laugh at his own crying, his retained irony 
or ability to be wet and dry at once. Sterne can be clinically pre- 
cise, refined in his management of dramatic effect, while with ap- 
parent abandonment he floods us with tears. A survey of Fielding’s 
novels in sequence shows very clearly the accelerating swing of 
the pendulum from head to heart. In Sterne, however, far as the 
Swing has gone, there is a clearer consciousness of the two posi- 
tions and a more explicitly realized ambivalence, possibly the re- 
sult of having arrived at an extreme. 

Sterne’s handling of time, especially his variously created ef- 
fects of duration, no doubt owe a good deal to his reading of Locke 
and of that philosopher’s observations on time and duration. The 
point has recently been made, however, by Jean-Claude Sallé (“A 
Source of Sterne’s Conception of Time,” Review of English Studies, 
New Series, VI, 1955), that Sterne’s treatment of time is closer to 
Addison’s popularized and considerably altered picture of Locke’s 
ideas than it is to the philosopher’s own precise assertions. As is 
often the case with the impact of philosophy on literature, there is 
likelihood of a literary mediator through whom the influence is 
transmitted. Miss Fredman has slipped a little in not adequately 
acknowledging the English /iterary matrix to which Sterne is re- 
lated. It is probably of less importance that Fielding, in Tom 
Jones, had exhibited a distinctly manipulative treatment of time, 
though the intrusive author, managed in some respects like a char- 
acter, discursive and ironic about his novelistic effects and com- 
menting both in retrospect on and in anticipation of phases of the 
action, zs an important antecedent of Sterne’s auctorial intrusions 
and self-conscious narration. 

Sterne’s evident eccentricities create difficulty by blurring his 
relationships, especially his literary relationships. In the case of 
Diderot it is the man’s variousness rather than his eccentricity 
that can perplex commentary; Diderot is both writer and discur- 
sive thinker, and the roles are in some ways discrete; he is intel- 
lectually engaged with social, political, and philosophical questions. 
Miss Fredman does not have much trouble withSterne as a thinker. 
She passes, in effect, an act of oblivion on Sterne’s ideas. Sterne 
is not to be taken seriously as a man of ideas. Setting aside his 
sermons, one may judge that Sterne plays with ideas, but not in 
ways that facilitate or compel serious analysis of the conventional 
sort. This, at any rate, is Miss Fredman’s judgment, and though 
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it does beg some large questions in the application of the history 
of ideas to literature, these very questions are so commonly 
begged that Miss Fredman’s procedure is conventional. In the 
case of Diderot, however, there is some difficulty in adjusting ac- 
counts of his development as a thinker and his development as a 
writer for purposes of the confrontation with Sterne. In Diderot, 
as perhaps frequently in French authors, an explicit concern for 
ideas, and particularly a developed consciousness of aesthetic 
principles and theories consorts with the activity of the man as 
creator of fiction, with the result, in this case, that his fictional 
creations have sometimes the air of experimental explorations or 
of demonstrations in fact of what has been discursively asserted 
in theory. The danger of this combination lies in the possible re- 
duction and inhibition of the fictional play of ideas; the work may 
suffer precisely because its author is concerned to stick close toa 
discursive formulation in his fictional projection. Diderot is cer- 
tainly not the sort of writer with a mind so fine that no idea can 
violate it. The characterization comes closer to fitting Sterne, and 
accounts for Miss Fredman’s decision that Sterne is not suitable 
for serious analysis as a thinker. Here again the English context 
has not been sharply considered. There is a strong current of 
hostility in English literature of the Augustan period toward ab- 
struse philosophical consideration, and this current runs on as far 
as Sterne (see the character of Walter Shandy, recognized by Miss 
Fredman as a Satiric portrait of the theorist and system-builder). 
Sterne’s non-serious status as a thinker has roots in a transmitted 
attitude that is itself serious. If Sterne’s “ideas” cannot be exam- 
ined, at least his attitude toward ideas, and the literary evolution 
of that attitude, deserve some consideration. And perhaps we still 
need greater willingness and better methods for considering the 
artist as thinker — not the half-artist, whose philosophic sources 
or propagandistic points are always showing, but the artist whose 
major works are ideas in their own right. The history of ideas is 
often conveniently traceable in the second-rate author and the 
minor work, while the first-rank author and the major work per- 
plex such investigation because they do not primarily reflect ideas 
generated elsewhere but rather digest and transform their idea- 
tional nutriment for a genesis within the work more important than 
ideas generated outside the work which have gone into its making. 

The somewhat negative result of confronting Sterne and Diderot 
as thinkers ought to suggest that a closer English analogue of a 
man like Diderot — strictly Diderot has no English analogue — may 
be found among the English romantics. As Crane Brinton and 
others have suggested, there are several generations of the En- 
lightenment, and in important respects the attitudes of the French 
philosophes are more thoroughly shared by English literary fig- 
ures of the romantic period than by any of the major eighteenth- 
century literary figures. The ideational career of Diderot, aes- 
thetic, political, and religious, from its initial positions through 
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its mature modifications and partial disillusionments to its ulti- 
mate complex readjustments of perspective is, aS a cycle of intel- 
lectual events, or personal history of a mind, more nearly matched 
in the mind of the English romantic. Miss Fredman’s acknowledg- 
ment of a Sterne manqué in this phase of the confrontation with Di- 
derot ought to affect, more than it does, her judgments on Sterne’s 
affinities with the English romantic movement. The defect made 
apparent in the confrontation with Diderot looks toward Sterne’s 
Augustan predecessors rather than toward his romantic succes- 
sors, and Miss Fredman’s “location” of Sterne should be modified 
in accordance with this result. 

Miss Fredman’s discussion of humor is the most flaccid sec- 
tion in a book that in general is tolerably firm. We are presented 
witha pastiche of traditional definitions of humor, definitions which 
sometimes get along rather uneasily with one another, and against 
that confused background Sterne and Diderot are considered. No 
very useful definition of the foreground figures is achieved. Miss 
Fredman’s chapter on humor concludes with the following dis- 
crimination: “...the philosophe’s treatment of humor results in 
intellectual satire; the parson’s, in farce-comedy.” Possibly the 
distinction between satire and comedy is usefully applicable, in 
some form, to the case at hand, but coming to rest in “farce-com- 
edy” as a description of Tristram Shandy, while it tells no lie, 
nevertheless falls so far short of the full truth that it is coming to 
rest in a hovel and giving no idea of the palatial resourcefulness of 
Sterne’s comedy. It would help matters a bit if the term “intel- 
lectual” were applied both to Diderot’s satire and to Sterne’s com- 
edy. Miss Fredman shows on many occasions an awareness of the 
richness and complexity of Sterne’s comedy, and consequently this 
conclusion seems not to formulate the evidence which she has her- 
self brought forward. Since many of the stock definitions of humor 
are palpably unsatisfactory in toto or clearly valid only in special 
cases, a more empirical approach to the description of humor as 
it appears in Sterne and Diderot might prove more fruitful. We 
shall never arrive at useful generalizations on this topic without 
carefully detailed studies of particular authors to build on. 

The examination of style and of fictional theories and practices 
is interesting and illuminating. Although Diderot’s concerns are 
more overtly speculative and experimental, a composite of theo- 
retical observation and demonstration, the French philosophe and 
Sterne employ similar stylistic devices. Miss Fredman effectively 
shows that their particular proficiencies, even strikingly their in- 
novations, often coincide. The discussion of the developed use of 
gesture by Sterne and Diderot is particularly perceptive. The one 
improvement to be suggested in the consideration of these matters 
is more ample quotation from Diderot, particularly from his crea- 
tive as distinguished from his critical endeavors. 


Syracuse University ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 
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Roland Mortier: Diderot en Allemagne 1750-1850 (Avec une bibli- 
ographie des éditions et des traductions allemandes de Diderot 
avant 1850). Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 464 


pp. 


The itinerary of Diderot’s philosophic and literary works in 
Germany for approximately one hundred years has been vigorously 
traced by Dr. Roland Mortier, a Belgian scholar. To undertake 
this Herculean task, which includes chapters on Diderot and the 
Germans, Diderot the theoretician of the drama, the encyclopedist, 
the “free thinker,” the novelist, the esthetician, the philosopher 
and the legendary figure, Dr. Mortier has had to investigate thor- 
oughly the journals of the period. This painstaking labor has en- 
abled him to place in the larger social and economic perspective 
the personal and intellectual relationships considered. 

Thus the scrupulous and detailed probing of this literary histo- 
rian never obscures the vision of the analyst and after a careful 
reading of the book, a clear picture of Diderot’s position in the 
Aufkldrung emerges. The author is adept at relating the history of 
Diderot’s encounters with the Germans and the reception accorded 
to each one of Diderot’s works in published or manuscript form. 
Dr. Mortier splendidly recreates historical moments, such as 
Goethe’s passionate attraction to the Neveu de Rameau. The ob- 
jective accounts of the bibliophile and the story teller are often in- 
terrupted by the able polemicist: the play of ideas often draws Dr. 
Mortier into the disputes of the period and he adroitly refutes such 
critics as A. W. Schlegel, Schliésser, Merkel, Starck, Rehber and 
Tennemann. Diderot’s admirers, including such diverse personali- 
ties as Lessing, Jacobi, Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel, Hoffmann, Hegel 
(and occasionally Herder) are studied with precision as to their 
intellectual affinities. The concepts of influence, analogy, simi- 
larity, parallelism, or parentage are kept distinct and well-defined. 
Dr. Mortier’s lucid methodology is matched by his exhaustive 
search to fill out the formerly unseen lines of affiliation. The con- 
clusions are as pertinent for a discussion of the German Aufkla- 
yung as they are for a comparative study of Diderot’s legacy to 
French Romanticism. 

Certainly, Diderot’s heritage was not quite as dramatic in cre- 
ating a literary revolution as was Rousseau’s. “...Ses écrits 
n’ont pas, comme ceux de Jean-Jacques, ébranlé les consciences, 
ni déterminé un nouveau mode de sensibilité, en rouvrant des 
sources latentes d’émotion, en libérant des aspirations inconsci- 
entes. Mais si son influence n’a pas cette ampleur spectaculaire 
ce caractére presque religieux de ferveur et d’abandon, si elle 
apparait moins nette, plus difficile parfois 4 déceler, elle n’en fut 
pas moins trés réelle et méme, dans certains cas, plus durable et 
plus profonde.” 

Diderot’s personal contacts with the Germans of his time were 
not favorable for the dissemination of his thoughts and writings, 
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and his limited reputation in Germany before 1750 was as a phi- 
losopher. The religious orthodoxy of the Aufkliérung did not, on 
the other hand, provide the proper environment for the sympa- 
thetic reception of his metaphysical and scientific theories. Simi- 
larly for the period between 1750 and 1760, when Diderot’s notori- 
ety as “der Encyklopddist” was slowly spreading. From 1760 to 
1770 another aspect of our protean author is discovered: Diderot 
the creator of the Pere de famille, is widely acclaimed by the 
bourgeois public. The German theater will be henceforth “national, 
familial et moral.” But if the majority of critics are distrustful of 
these dramatic reforms, many of the playwrights and critics, in- 
cluding Lessing, Hamann, Wieland and Herder approve of them be- 
cause, “le drame a la maniére de Diderot correspond véritable- 
ment 4 un moment historique de la conscience et de la sensibilité 
allemandes.” The Sturm und Drang will shortly repudiate the val- 
ues of middle-class drama and prefer Rousseau’s cry of “Nature 
and freedom,” but Diderot will not disappear from the literary 
scene because the publication in 1772 of the two Contes moraux 
will gain him a new public. Towards 1775 the philosophy of Diderot 
suffers a temporary eclipse in prestige and only Lessing would 
grasp and approve of his heterodox message as a thinker and a 
writer. 

The controversy after 1780 concerning the Confessions and 
L’Essai sur la vie de Sénéque will precipitate Diderot into the 
spotlight with equivocal results. Sympathy was to be divided be- 
tween Rousseau and Diderot, but the “revelation” of the manu- 
scripts of Jacques le fataliste and La Religieuse at Weimar and 
Gotha immediately won the esteem of Goethe, Schiller and Fried- 
rich Schlegel who often succumbed to the charm of Diderot’s es- 
thetic ideals and literary talents. The public acclaimed each novel 
for special reasons, some enjoying the artistic expression of 
Jacques le fataliste and others the anti-Catholic bias of La Reli- 
gieuse. The public at large, however, remained perfectly glacial 
to the Neveu de Rameau. Goethe, Schiller, Hegel and Schopenhauer 
are exceptions to the detractors of Diderot’s masterpiece, but they 
are noteworthy exceptions, and their individual interpretations are 
central to the comprehension of Diderot’s place in the history and 
literature of the nineteenth century. Diderot’s celebrity as a phi- 
losopher at this epoch before the French revolution is constantly 
on the decline. 

With the publication of the Essai sur la peinture, Diderot the 
esthetician will win approval by such doctrinal opposites as Schil- 
ler, Klinger and Friedrich Schlegel. Later the Romantic writer 
Hoffmann will be intrigued by the eccentric qualities of the Neveu 
de Rameau. And with the growing nationalism of the Germans 
after 1800, Diderot will be “germanophiled,” while Sainte-Beuve 
will continue the myth and give it substance and prestige in France. 
Du Bois-Reymond will destroy this fallacious conception and Ro- 
senkranz will be the first to write a complete synthesis of Diderot. 
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Any form of criticism of Diderot en Allemagne would deal 
more with the details of presentation than with the basic interpre- 
tation, which is sound, and, moreover, largely limited to the facts 
of Diderot’s fortunes in Germany. The description of the social 
climate for the middle-class drama is perhaps too neatly envi- 
sioned (pp. 48-51): what was successful artistically need not be a 
direct and necessary reflection of the social substrata. Dr. Mor- 
tier wavers between considering Diderot as a true precursor of 
Lessing’s esthetics (p. 58) and Diderot as a mere pretext for the 
elaboration of Lessing’s anti- French polemic (p. 60), but the prob- 
lem is resolved beginning page 77. Diderot’s drive to publish his 
Contes Moraux with the Idylles of Gessner (pp. 185-86) is reduced 
to a commercial deal. This conflicts sharply with what we know of 
Diderot’s lack of public ambition and his own predisposition for a 
literature which is sentimental, moral and “natural.” In discussing 
Hegel’s commentaries on the Neveu de Rameau from the dialecti- 
cal point of view, it would have been curious and instructive to 
have had a detailed analysis of the same work often noted by both 
Marx and Engels. Diderot’s originality in scientific methodology 
is not recognized and is reduced to the transmission of ideas al- 
ready floating about in the general climate of scientific theory (p. 
369). Aside from these reservations, which are more in the way 
of topics for further consideration, Diderot en Allemagne will be a 
rich source of documentation for many more Diderot studies. 


Paris, France STEPHEN GENDZIER 


Otis E. Fellows and Norman L. Torrey, editors: Diderot Studies 
II, Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 1952. 329 pp. 


In his review of Diderot Studies (I), which appeared in SYMPO- 
SIUM in 1952, Ira O. Wade commended the zeal and intention of the 
young contributors while regretting their inability to interpret the 
philosophe in his own terms. The search for the “new, vital Di- 
derot” mentioned in the preface would be as futile as trying to 
capture an elephant with a butterfly net, he felt, unless the scope 
of American studies in Diderot were enlarged and the facts made 
to prevail. 

Editors Fellows and Torrey have accepted the friendly chal- 
lenge in Diderot Studies II. This time they are supported by six 
able elephant-hunters, all well acquainted with the quarry and 
equipped to study him in his own haunts. If Diderot is not captured 
bodily, he is certainly viewed from close range and from various 
angles. 

Variety is the keynote of the volume. The topics range from 
revision techniques to formal philosophy. Artistic preoccupations 
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and their practical realizations are treated both broadly and in de- 
tail: Herbert Dieckmann, comparing early manuscripts of the 
Préface- Annexe to La Religieuse, reveals the deliberate art of Di- 
derot’s rewriting; James Doolittle analyzes the “hieroglyph” and 
its implications; Margaret Gilman defines the special role of the 
imagination in creative activity as Diderot saw it; Otis Fellows 
presents the case for genius as Diderot’s major concern in Le 
Neveu de Rameau; Leland Thielemann gauges the effects of Di- 
derot’s life-long interest in Hobbesian ideas; Marx Wartofsky 
emerges from a study of material monism with the conviction that 
the philosophe has been underrated as a scientific philosopher. 

Perhaps the most obvious feature of Diderot Studies II is that 
the contributors have preserved the organic unity of Diderot while 
focusing their attention on special aspects of his thinking and writ- 
ing. It comes as no surprise that Messrs. Dieckmann (pp. 28-29) 
and Fellows (pp. 178-179) talk of different subjects in very similar 
terms, or that Mr. Doolittle (p. 163), Miss Gilman (pp. 202-203) 
and Mr. Thielemann (p. 256) quote like definitions in support of 
unlike arguments. The Fellows and Gilman articles, in another 
case, cite the same passage (pp. 193, 213) as do those of Doolittle 
and Gilman (pp. 151, 215). This overlapping or interlocking of 
realms of critical interest is almost inevitable in Diderot scholar- 
ship. It points up both the oneness and the complexity of his mind. 
At the same time, it shows the necessity of painting a single intel- 
lectual portrait from many points of view and in several dimen- 
sions at once--a difficult task to accomplish without sacrificing 
the subject’s integrity. The authors do not presume, in these orig- 
inal studies, to complete that ideal portrait. Most readers will 
agree, however, that they have added substantially to it, both in 
perspective and in dimension. 

The physical portrait that Diderot considered the only good 
likeness of him serves as a frontispiece. Published here for the 
first time, it is a reproduction of Garand’s pencil drawing of his 
painting of the philosophe in his late forties. Now owned by his 
descendants, the drawing was photographed for Professor Dieck- 
mann, who has also furnished an excellent description. In a two- 
page note (pp. 6-8), he quotes Diderot’s comments on the portrait, 
establishes the authenticity of the drawing, then interprets it ver- 
bally in the best Salon tradition. Congratulations are due the pub- 
lishers, incidentally, on the quality of this print of a photograph of 
a drawing of a painting. 

In a dozen pages, Professor Torrey introduces the studies and 
suggests a wide choice of directions for future inquiry. Mentioning 
noteworthy works of the period 1949 to 1952, the introduction sup- 
plements the Dieckmann and Cabeen bibliographies — and the useful 
preface to Diderot Studies I. One obvious implication is the need 
of a cumulative index of Diderot publications. 

More than a third of the book (pp. 21-147) is devoted to “The 
Préface-Annexe of La Religieuse.” In his Inventaire du fonds 
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Vandeul, Mr. Dieckmann commented on what now appears as the 
major part of ms. A: “Ce manuscrit rend nécessaire une révision 
compléte de la question de la Préface-Annexe....” Elsewhere in 
the same volume, he made tantalizing references to a little piece 
of paper with five notes in Diderot’s own hand. Equally cryptic 
allusion was made to certain autograph corrections and additions 
that were in the Assézat-Tourneux edition but missing from the 
version written for Grimm and published with minor changes by 
Buisson and Briére. It was known that there was a manuscript 
other than the Arsenal text which Assézat had used and had pre- 
sumed to be part of the “passages supprimés” of the Correspon- 
dance Littéraire, But discrepancies in published editions were dif- 
ficult to explain until the fonds Vandeul came into the scholarly 
domain. One happy consequence of the American hegira of the 
Diderot family documents is the present reconciliation of the 
seemingly contradictory texts: The Vandeul version shows the 
original form, the Arsenal copy is from Diderot’s revised manu- 
script. The case is presented with the cogency of a legal brief: 
There are seventeen pages of textual and literary interpretation, 
then exhibits A and B, comprising over a hundred pages of photo- 
graphic reproductions. Questions of date, title and editing of both 
the novel and its adjunct are given the complete review promised 
earlier. The relationship of the préface-annexe to the narrative is 
decided. And finally, there is a searching study of Diderot’s es- 
thetic conceptions and intentions when he first composed the work 
and when he revised it two decades later. For the first time in 
published form, the reader is given an opportunity to examine an 
entire work by Diderot in an autograph manuscript or a manu- 
script-copy with the author’s own corrections. 

Manuscript A consists of thirty-two pages of the Vandeul copy 
(replete with Diderot’s changes) and the mysterious slip of paper; 
ms. B is a copy of the corrected version, probably by Grimm’s 
favorite scribe, with further revisions by Diderot. It runs to sixty- 
eight pages. The reproductions are remarkably good, considering 
the materials and processes involved. The first few pages of ms. 
A, the edges of some sheets and the little piece of paper (pp. 77- 
78) are almost completely illegible because of the deterioration of 
the originals and the heavy deletions. Even these, however, can be 
deciphered or conjectured, thanks to the marginal numbers, notes 
and transcripts provided. Scholars with keen vision and the requi- 
site patience will have little trouble reading most of the text and 
sorting out the successive amendments. This evidence of the ver- 
sions will clarify several points that were obscure. It will also 
correct misinterpretations and assumptions of Devaines, Naigeon 
and Assézat, restoring the préface-annexe to its place as an inte- 
gral part of the novel. Even more significant is the picture of Di- 
derot the inveterate reviser, who retouches the parts written by 
Grimm and Croismare as well as his own text, in his effort to ar- 
ticulate his conviction that created illusion can be more convincing 
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than truth. For it is in the writing and polishing of La Religieuse 
and the préface-annexe as much as in his reading of Richardson, 
according to Mr. Dieckmann, that Diderot discovers both his new 
concept of imagination as the source of realism in prose and his 
mature technique for achieving fictional “reality.” 

The artistic and technical devices that realize imagination in 
poetry are the subject of Mr. Doolittle’s article (pp. 148-167). Di- 
derot’s terms hiéroglyphe and embléme are essential to his theory 
of poetics, of the deliberate creation of images out of dream and 
reality, illusion and fact — images that “incarnate the truth of na- 
ture far more intimately and vitally than logic can ever do.” Be- 
fore Diderot’s time, the hieroglyph was a stylized sign expressing 
a complex of meanings simultaneously, calling at once on the eye, 
the understanding and not infrequently the imaginative use of other 
senses; surrounded by an aura of mystery and sacredness, it was 
to be viewed by many but intelligible to few apart from its creator. 
It was in this sense that Diderot first used the term, in the Lettre 
sur les sourds et muets, which is here reviewed in detail. The 
writer then redefines Diderot’s hieroglyph as “a suggestion which 
the poet makes to the hearer’s understanding, and particularly to 
his imagination, by means of sound and rhythm in conjunction with 
the vocabulary and subject matter of the poem.” 

Diderot’s “emblem” is broader —it applies to the whole poem 
rather than to something within it. An extended survey of emblem- 
atic literature from 1531-1947 serves to point up the new function 
Diderot gives the term. With him, the emblem disappears from 
the printed page, leaving only separate hieroglyphs, from which 
the reader’s imagination will reconstitute the total emblem. The 
sensitive critic is given “an insight into things of nature beyond the 
limits of scientific knowledge” by this “formation of new and pene- 
trating images created in the mysterious meeting of two beings of 
genius in a realm beyond logic (p._162).” 

This conception of the poetic process, we suspect, is somewhat 
neater with Professor Doolittle than it was with Diderot. The Let- 
tre is indeed concerned with problems of communication, with the 
emphasis on maximum effort by the person with the message. The 
message, whether delivered by physical or by more subtle means, 
is rarely (if ever) received intact. It may be diminished, distorted, 
completely misinterpreted or quite unintelligible. Obvious analo- 
gies exist between the broad task of communicating that faces an 
eighteenth-century philosophe and the special aim of the poet of 
any era, with only the latter having the privilege of resorting to 
hieroglyphics and emblems. As an advocate of popularized knowl- 
edge and an amateur of the arts, Diderot undoubtedly viewed hier- 
oglyphs as fully satisfying only their creator. These were, for him 
and his contemporaries of the pre-Champollion era, expressions 
in which the form and arrangement fascinate and suggest many 
things at once while shrouding the meaning in mystery. This 
brings us back very close to Diderot’s early use of the term and 
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calls for elimination of “understanding...his” from the critical 
definition quoted above. This will restore full importance to the 
imagination, preserve the enigmatic quality and make the term 
merely a convenient label for the sound-rhythm-topic device, with 
minimum insistence on the grasping of specific meaning. As un- 
dismayed as when he discovered the “untranslatables” of Classical 
literature, Diderot admitted that there are experiences that cannot 
be wholly conveyed. They can, however, be suggested to a reader 
or listener, who may interpret them in a multitude of ways. Before 
Banville, Baudelaire and the imagists, Diderot was aware of the 
magic power, the evocative charm and the symbolic resources of 
poetry. It is to be doubted that he would limit its function to the 
re-creation in the critic’s mind of the “emblem” conceived by the 
poet. Surely the images the reader or listener creates are his 
own, although it is the stylized suggestion that evokes them in this 
“realm beyond logic.” Had Diderot not found this so, the nature of 
poetry would not have intrigued him as it did; if he had thought full 
communication of poetic meaning possible by purely intellectual 
means, he would have reduced an art to a technical science and 
poetry to careful verse. It seems equally strange to impute to him 
the idea (p. 162) that the poem, once invented by a “being of gen- 
ius,” can inspire adequate images only in another “being of gen- 
ius” — unless it is explained that the perfect reader exists only as 
an ideal in the creative artist’s thoughts. 

From its subtitle to the protagonist’s Parthian shot, Le Neveu 
de Rameau has invited and resisted interpretation as provocatively 
as the.Mona Lisa. Without insisting on its “véritable signification” 
or “vrai sens,” Mr. Fellows has thrown new light on the whole dia- 
logue by concentrating on one of its themes: the question of genius 
(pp. 168-199). By a shrewd analysis of the text and its implica- 
tions, he has brought out a unity that many critics have failed to 
sense in the work and restored to the author a consistency of pur- 
pose that has too often been denied him. If the discussion of genius 
is taken as central, the Neveu’s seeming disparities of intention 
and execution are greatly reduced; viewed in this way, both the 
procedure and the product are entirely compatible with Diderot’s 
known esthetic principles. In establishing the essential agreement 
between MOI and LUI, the writer differs sharply with the Diderot- 
MOI and Diderot-LUI theory and with the contention that this is a 
study in extreme oppositeness. He sees the “clash of personali- 
ties” as an artistic use of the dialectical approach to a single 
question: the chance encounter brings together two men very dif- 
ferent in outlook and in talent (but at analogous stages of their 
lives) who have a common problem — MOI is beginning to wonder 
about his creative ability in literature, LUI about his failure to 
realize greatness in music; if the latter is a failure, the former is 
“no more than an equivocal success.” Young Rameau, then, serves 
as “a deliberate though convincingly realistic foil to MOI’s often 
speculative assumptions.” His personal preoccupations and vivid 
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presentation of private experiences intrude constantly, sometimes 
illustrating but more often contaminating the general debate by in- 
sisting on particular cases. But he is consistent, in his own pecu- 
liar way, from first to last. His shifting dispositions and moments 
of extravagance almost invariably spring from considerations of 
genius or its concomitant, the artistic temperament striving for 
expression in an unappreciative society. He attains sublimity only 
in vice; he approaches perfect expression only in pantomime, that 
“hideous mockery of genius” and “imitation of an imitation.” Al- 
though his tumultuous outpourings often derive from the inventive 
impulse —the burst of enthusiasm which Diderot considered the 
source of the creative act —he lacks the discipline and patience to 
meditate and to produce a work of calculated art from his experi- 
ence. The immediacy of his expression and the penchant for “los- 
ing himself” prevent his achieving greatness in interpretation. 

The article points out that the meeting, the conversation and the 
composition of this “second satire” provide Diderot with the op- 
portunity “to take bearings and to reopen for himself the whole 
question of talent and genius.” The author is convinced that the 
Neveu helps Diderot find himself, take on new confidence and begin 
his most creative period. 

This mise au point has much to commend it. The whole work is 
clarified and unified without sacrifice of its essential parts; MOI 
is rescued from the relative obscurity to which he has long been 
assigned; a new sense of direction is given to the remarks and in- 
cidents. In short, the careful structure and consummate art of the 
Neveu de Rameau become apparent. There are two minor demur- 
rers that must be lodged, however: Although the parallel with a 
Racinian tragedy (p. 177) holds for the préparations and the crise, 
it collapses if it is extended to the characters, their motivation 
and their relative importance (unless MOI is the confidant). And 
the assertion (p. 184) that the loss of his wife is Rameau’s “only 
legitimate regret” lends itself to an ambiguity that was probably 
not intended. 

Miss Gilman’s special place among the interpreters of Dide- 
rot’s esthetics has been earned by her appreciation of his own 
terms and usages. With an eye on what will be called “creative 
imagination” in the following century, she examines particularly 
their meanings with him, stripping them of their later connota- 
tions: “Poet” is a broader word, “imagination” a less comprehen- 
sive faculty (“la qualité dominante du poéte” but not yet “la reine 
des facultés”) and the act of creation a collaboration of several 
abilities and their different functions, with the ideal combination to 
be found only in the genius. “Imagination furnishes the model, 
technique translates it into art, enthusiasm arouses and inspires 
both (p. 218).” This summary of the creative process differs in 
time sequence — but not in essence, despite the author’s modest 
disclaimer in her notes —from her earlier view expressed in “The 
Poet according to Diderot.” 
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The coherence of Diderot’s ideas on the nature of imagination 
and its part in creation is shown by a review of his comments (es- 
pecially from about 1758 on) on concrete images, the senses, the 
oeil intérieur, memory, recall, the combination and reconstruction 
of forms, colors and sounds. By the time of the Salon de 1767, he 
has assigned imagination an important role in poetry, contrasting 
it with judgment, which is to serve philosophy. It should be noted 
that “poetry” means all the arts, which differ only in materials and 
techniques. The imagination, previously passive or receptive, 
takes on an active sense in Diderot’s growing concept—it now 
stores up images, forms the modéle intérieur, is nourished by 
feeling (which is subordinated to it in the true artist) and is itself 
controlled by judgment. It becomes then the vital but not the sole 
quality of the poet — without inspiration and “l’expression singu- 
liére, individuelle, unique” there can be no work of art. 

An adequate monograph on Diderot’s esthetic convictions and 
practices is still to be done, to complement the useful work done 
by Gillot, Steel, Belaval and others. Professor Gilman has here 
performed the double service of clearing the general ground for 
such a study and of giving precise definition to many of the terms 
that should appear in its glossary. 

In a lengthy and copiously documented essay (pp. 221-278), Le- 
land Thielemann examines the total impact of Hobbesian thinking 
on Diderot’s attitudes. The conclusion is that the presence of 
Hobbes was constant, but the influence minimum. The Encyclope- 
dia article “Hobbisme,” aspects of the affaire Prades, the lyric 
praise Diderot has for Of Human Nature and his recommendation 
to Catherine of Russia all attest to a sustained interest; there is 
no indication, on the other hand, that the philosophe was inclined to 
become a disciple of the English free-thinker. In general, such 
ideas as he adopts are integrated into his own broad philosophy. 
They can be seen, for example, in his remarks on education and in 
his portrait of young Rameau. Basically opposed to the cynical 
view of humanity, he saw with Hobbes how dangerous the illusion 
of a peaceful state of nature was. With a temperamental aversion 
to tyranny, he considered despotism less perilous than revolution. 
But it is especially in conceptions of justice that Diderot is influ- 
enced by Hobbes, though the response is not always favorable to 
the suggestion. In esthetics, too, much of his theory is developed — 
positively or negatively—from Hobbesian contentions, filtered 
through Locke and Condillac. His ideas on imagination, memory 
and involuntary memory are cases in point. 

The final article (pp. 279-329) presents Diderot as a leading 
force in the “much maligned and neglected” philosophy of eight- 
eenth-century France. Marx Wartofsky sees in him a materialist 
philosophy of change and constant transformation that has much in 
common with the attitudes of Feuerbach, Marx and Engels, al- 
though he starts from an opposite point. What is paradoxical is 
that Diderot gives a new direction to the idealistic logic of change, 
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working from extreme mechanism and predicating his argument on 
a material universe. Combining aspects of Spinoza’s monism with 
his own idea of equal materiality in all that exists, he creates a 
new materialistic monism; without resorting to deistic elements, 
he adds an organic sense of inner unity and of consistency to at- 
omistic mechanism. The result is a proof in process rather than 
an “ultimate truth,” static in its absoluteness. Its characteristics 
are particularism and dynamism, which yield a concept of force 
and process that is closer to Leibniz’s monadology than to Spino- 
zism. Maupertuis had taken the first steps toward materializing 
the monad, Robinet’s “germ” theory depended on a Prime Mover, 
and now Diderot “posits the actual transition and transformation of 
the species, in distinction to these metaphysically eternal germ- 
substances (p. 294).” 

In an extended survey of Diderot’s ideas, the writer has shown 
how original, coherent and genuinely philosophic his thinking was. 
Unformulated though it was in the author’s works, this comprehen- 
Sive philosophy of matter was integrated in his mind and basic in 
his “scientific” writing. The rehabilitation of the epithet phzlosophe 
in its unequivocal sense seems to be indicated: Diderot may yet 
receive more than passing mention in histories of philosophy. 

The first Diderot Studies, a miscellany of seven pre-doctoral 
essays by Columbia University students, appeared in 1949. The 
present volume, issued in 1953, has the same editors, publisher 
and general format. It consists of six post-doctoral offerings by 
American scholars, most of them already well known for their 
Diderot researches. By logical progression, there should be a 
Diderot Studies III in 1957—a final florilegium of (five?) major 
contributions by the foremost authorities in America and in Eu- 
rope. Most devotees of Diderot will join in urging Messrs. Fellows 
and Torrey to consider the undertaking. 


Syracuse University G. NORMAN LAIDLAW 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Salvador Dinamarca: Los estudios de Medina sobre Ercilla. New 
York, Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1953. 86 pp. 


Prepared originally as a contribution to the Medina Centenary 
volume issued in 1952 by Atenea in Santiago, Chile, this handbook 
presents a bibliography (pp. 73-83) of the articles on Erciila that 
Medina wrote (1876-1928) and a volume-by-volume description of 
the five-volume edition of La Avaucana in which Medina included 
the text of the poem, documents concerning and a biography of Er- 
cilla, studies of the text, and articles on and criticisms, imitations 
and translations of the poem. The body of-the handbook (pp. 13-72) 
consists of notes on each of the bibliographical items; these might 
well have been inserted in the bibliography, thereby avoiding much 
repetition. So important are these Medina studies that, in Dina- 
marca’s opinion, they alone would suffice to place the Chilean 
scholar among the most brilliant investigators of the Hispanic 
world. 

The handbook reveals a detailed knowledge of the works under 
discussion and should prove a useful tool to any student of Ercilla. 


The University of Texas J. R. SPELL 
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1496-1955). Ed. Facsimile del 
ej. de la Biblioteca de Palacio, 
por Antonio Pérez Gomez, Va- 
lencia, 1955. [Tirada de 255 ejs. | 

Rodriguez-Monino, A.: Don Barto- 
lomé José Gallardo (1776-1852). 
Estudio bibliografico, Madrid, 
1955, -355,-p:| (“Saricha..2)=[Ti- 
rada de 350 ejs. Publicaremos 
una resena de esta magna obra. | 

Rodriguez-Monino, A., ed.: Cartas 
inéditas de D. Bartolomé José 
Gallardo a D. Manuel Torriglia 
(1824-1833), Madrid, 1955, 81 p. 
{Con erudita introduccién por 
Monino. Tirada de 100 ejs. | 

Rodriguez-Monino, A., ed.: Epis- 
tolario del P. Enrique Fldérez 
con D. Patricio Gutiérrez Bravo 
(1753-1773), Madrid, 1954, 66 p. 
[Introd. por Monino. La corres- 
pondencia mas extensa que se 
conoce del autor de la Espana 
Sagrada, Tirada de 75 ejs. so- 
lamente. | 


Rodriguez-Monino, A.: Don Ma- 
nuel de la Rocha “El Pastor de 
Extremadura” (1778-183. . ?). 
Noticias de este olvidado escri- 
tor, Badajoz, 1952, 96 p. |Tirada 
de 100 ejs. num. | 

Rodriguez-Monino, A.: El manus- 
crito “Diversas curiosidades” 
en prosa y verso de la biblioteca 
de Campomanes (1601), descrip- 
cion bibliografica, Madrid, 1955, 
37 p. {Publica los textos no 
identificados. Contenido del vo- 
lumen.—Tirada de 100 ejs. uni- 
camente. | 

Romancero del Almirante de la 
mar don Juan de Austria (1571- 
1800), tomo I. Introd. bibliogrd- 
fica de Antonio Pérez Gomez, 
Valencias 19565) (“5. la “fonte 
que mana y corre...”) 156 p., 
300 ejs. | Fuentes bibliogrdaficas, 
p. 23-53. ] 

Torre, Guillermo de: La planifi- 
caciOn de las masas por la pro- 
paganda, Buenos Aires, 1956, 12 
ps. sin numerar. |Separata de 
la Revista “Sur,” nO. 237. “Las 
masas! El problema sigue en 
pie, en todo el mundo.” “Lo que 
corresponde...es...tratar de 
comprenderlo, aislando y deli- 
mitando su nocividad, viendo 
hasta qué punto las sociedades 
de masas son gérmenes y sos- 
tenes de los Estados totalita- 
rios.” Errata: “La Declaracion 
de 1879” por 1789. ] 

Zardoya, Concha: Miguel Hernan- 
dez (1910-1942): vida y obra, 
bibliografia, antologia, New York, 
Hispanic Institute, Columbia 
University, 1955, 129 p. il. 


IBERO-AMERICA 


Cardona Pena, Alfredo: Pablo 
Neruda y otros ensayos, México, 
1955, 147 p. (Colec. Studium). 

Catalogo de indices de los libros 
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de Alfonso Reyes, Monterrey, N. 


Law Méxicoy 19552. 9lap. fret. 


(Univ. de Nuevo Le6n, Biblioteca 
universitaria) |Introd. por Al- 
fonso Rangel Guerra. Homenaje 
en el cincuentenario de escritor 
de Reyes “honra de México y de 
las letras. patrias.” Indices 
completos. | 

McPheeters, D. W.: The distin- 
guished Peruvian scholar Cosme 
Bueno (1711-1798). |De la Hisp. 
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Amer. Hist. Rev., 1955, XXXV, 
484-491. ] 

Mexico in October. Comité Norte- 
americano pro-México. (Com- 
mittee of U.S. Citizens for Mex- 
ico), Calle de Atenas, 42-602, 
México, D. F. 

Wey, Walter: Manual de Litera- 
tura brasileira, Montevideo, 
[1955], 286 p. (Inst. de Cultura 
Uruguaio-Brasileiro). 


PERIODICALS 


ABA (Asociaci6én de Bibliotecarios 
de Antioquia), Medellin, 1955, n°. 
3. (Publ. de la Rev. de la Univ.) 
José Altabella: Sorprendentes 
proezas de la microfotografia. 
Términos usuales en bibliogra- 
fia. Alfonso Pelaez: Bibliogra- 
fia colombiana. 

Ago6n, Montevideo, 1955, n°. 6. 
(Cuadernos de filosofia, arte y 
letras). 

Anuario Estadistico, Montevideo, 
1943, XL; 1944, LI. 

Anuario Estadistico, 1953, San 
José, Costa Rica, 1955. (Minis- 
terio de Economia y Hacienda). 

Asomante, 1955, nO. 3. Enrique 
Espinoza: Bello y Gutiérrez. 
Victor M. Valenzuela: Dos pen- 
sadores chilenos: Jorge Millas 
y Waldo Ross. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1955, XXVI, no. 
3. Colegios y universidades. 
Inventario de la Biblioteca de la 
Univ. de México. (Continua). 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Santo Domingo, 1955, 
XVIII, n°. 86. 

Boletin {de la] Comisién Nacional 
Cubana de la Unesco, 1955, IV, 
nos, 9, 10; 11 y 12: 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1955, LVII, 
nos. 1-2. M. Bataillon: Jean 
d’Avila retrouvé. R. Ricard: Le 


théme de Jésus crucifié. C. 
Bruerton: “Las ferias de Ma- 
drid” de Lope de Vega. R. 
Ricard: Structure et inspiration 
de “Carlos VI en la Rapita. J.G. 
Fucilla: Le dernier poéme de 
Pedro de Padilla. 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 1954, 
XXXI, n°. 3. A. D. Deyermond: 
The Index to Petrarch’s Latin 
works as a source of “La Celes- 
tina.” G. W. Ribbans: The 
meaning and structure of Lope’s 
“Fuenteovejuna”.— 1955, XXXII, 
nO. 4. Edward M. Wilson: Some 
poems from Samuel Pepys’s 
Spanish chapbooks {Romances de 
pliegos sueltos.] C. A. Soons: 
Poetic elements in the plots of 
Tirso’s novels. R. J. A. Kerr: 
Prolegomena to an ed. of Villa- 
lén’s Scholdstico II. T. E. May: 
Romera-Navarro’s ed. of Gra- 
cidn’s Ordculo Manual. — 1956, 
XXXII, n°. I. A. A. Parker: 
Fielding and the Structure of 
“Don Quixote.” Th. R. Hart: 
The Infantes de Carrién. Mar- 
garet Wilson: “La _ prodspera 
fortuna de Don Alvaro de Luna” 
by Mira de Amescua. 

Bulletin of the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR, 1955, II, n°. 9. jIn 
English. | 
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Centro. Revista del Centro de 
Estudiantes de Filosofia y Le- 
tras, Buenos Aires, 1955, n°. 
10. [N°. extraordinario en con- 
memoracion del 50°. aniversa- 
rio de la fundacidn del Centro. 
Adhesiones de Américo Castro, 
Juan Ramon Jiménez, Raimundo 
Lida, Mariano Pic6én-Salas, Al- 
fonso Reyes, Ricardo Rojas, 
Francisco Romero, Juan Manto- 
vani, R. F. Giusti, Gerardo A. 
Andujar, R. Frondizi, Carmelo 
Bonet y Homero Seris. | 

Comentario, 1955, I, n°. 9. Pedro 
G. Orgambide: Thomas Mann, 
humanista en nuestro tiempo. 

Comparative Literature, 1955, VII, 
n°. 4. Eliseo Vivas: Mr. Wim- 
satt on the theory of literature. 
Bernardo Gicovate: sobre Walt 
Whitman en Hispanoamérica por 
Fernando Alegria. 

Cuadernos, Paris, 1954, n°. 8. 
Guillermo de Torre: Vida y poe- 
"sia de Miguel Hernandez. Ro- 
dolfo Llopis: Sanz del Rio y ei 
Krausismo. — 1955, nO. 12. R. 
Silva Castro: Centenario de la 
novela chilena. F. Diez de Me- 
dina: Panorama de la literatura 
boliviana. Emilio Gonzalez L6- 
pez: La crisis del teatro en Es- 


pana. — 1956, n°. 17. Américo 
Castro: Emigrados. Alfonso 
Reyes: Charlas de la siesta. 


Luis Alberto Sanchez: El mito 
de la “hispanidad.” J. Carrera 
Andrade: Juan Montalvo, liberal 
y democrata. Guillermo de 
Torre: Proyecciones actuales 
de Valera. S. de Madariaga: 
Cosas y gentes. Eugenio Chang- 
Rodriguez: Resena historica del 
indigenismo. —Suplemento, n°. 
16, 1956: El porvenir de la li- 
bertad. Conferencia de Milan, 
12-17 Sept., 1955. 

Datos y Cifras, México, Vallarta 
pd Dy addy 

Economia Colombiana, 1955, VI, 
n°S, 16, 17 y 18. 


El] Farol, Caracas, 1955, Oct., n°. 
160, ano XVII. J. M. Cruxent: 
Nueva Cadiz, testimonio de pie- 
dra, ilus. 

French Studies, Oxford, 1955, Ix, 
n°. 4. R. C. D. Perman: The 
influence of the commedia 
del’arte on the French theatre 
before 1640. 

Hispania, 1955, XXXVI, n°. 4. J. 
A. Crow: Some aspects of liter- 
ary style. J.R.Reid: The teach- 
ing of Spanish pronunciation; 
some reflections on two recent 
texts. R. G. Mead: A select list 
of periodicals of interest to his- 
panists. W. V. Jackson: Re- 
sources of Midwestern research 
libraries in the Hispanic litera- 
tures. 

Ibérica. Por la libertad, New 
York 2) by 19 St. 19 oom lan? 
10. S. de Madariaga: Dictaduras 
y eficacia politica. Victoria 
Kent: Julia Yruretagoyena de 
Meabe. 

Imago Mundi, Buenos Aires, 1955, 
n°. 8. Francisco Romero: El 
enigma de Peregrino Proteo. 
Guillermo de Torre: Américo 
Castro y su interpretacién de 
Espana. Bibliografia para la 
historia de la cultura. 

Journal of the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR, Mtinchen, 1955, n°. 
3 (16). [In Russian. ] 

Modern Language Journal, 1954, 
XXXVIII, n°. 6. H. G. Harvey: 
From language laboratory to 
television studio. In memo- 
riam: Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster. -- 1955, XXXIX, n°. 3. 
NO. 7. O. L. Abbott: An experi- 
ment in oral Spanish. NO. 8. R. 
Avrett: Sobre Antonio Buero 
Vallejo, Historia de una esca- 
lera, ed. by José Sanchez. — 1956, 
XL, n°. 1. Protasio Maymi: 
General concepts or laws in 
translation. N°. 2. (Fortieth an- 
niversary). Henry Grattan Doyle 
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Archer Milton Huntington, 1870- 
1955. Evelyn Van Eenenaam: 
Annotated bibliography of mod- 
ern language methodology for 
1954. 

La Nueva Democracia, Oct. 1955, 
A. Rembao: En la mansuetud de 
la noche. — Enero, 1956. Eugenio 
Chang-Rodriguez: Variaciones 
sobre el indigenismo. Fernando 
Ortiz: Filosofia del ritmo. Luis 
Amador Sanchez: La escritora 
espanola Concha Espina. R. He- 
liodoro Valle: El arte en la 
América Hispdnica. B. Gonzalez 
Arrili: Pio Baroja en Paris. M. 
Picon Salas, La agonia del estilo. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1955, IX, n°. 3. 

P. E. N. International. Bulletin of 
selected books. Choix de notices 
critiques, June 1955, VI, n°. 2, — 
62-63 Glebe Place, London, S. W. 
3, |Novelas del Ecuador y Para- 
guay. | 

Queen’s Quarterly. Autumn 1955, 
LXII,n°. 3. For fiction and verse 
by the exciting new School of 
Canadian writers. 

Repertorio Americano, 1950; 
XLIX, n°. 5. Haya de la Torre: 
En “el nido de cisnes.” Juan 
Marinello: Conversaci6n sobre 
Federico Garcia Lorca. — N°. 6. 
Amanda Labarca: El bi-cente- 
nario de la Universidad de Co- 
lumbia. 

Revista de Estudios Clasicos, 
Mendoza, 1955, VI. Univ. Nac. 
de Cuyo. Enrique Francois: La 
poesia latina de la Edad Media. 

Revista de Historia, Sao Paulo, 
1955, 21 e 22. [Vol. X en la 
portada y XI en el lomo (!) Ade- 
mas es el ano VI.| Vitorino Ma- 
galhaes Godinho: A historiogra- 
fia portuguésa: Orientagoes, 
problemas, perspectivas. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
La Habana, Cuba, 24. serie, 
1955, VI, n°. 4. Directora Libia 
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Castro de Morales. José de 
Armas y Cardenas: Los  hu- 
manistas del Renacimiento. Al- 
fonso Reyes: A vuelo de pluma. 
Trabajos de Luis A. Baralt, Ma- 
riano Brull, Félix Lizaso, En- 
rique Gay Calbd, Justo Pastor 
Benitez, Mario Guiral Moreno y 
Rafael Nieto y Cortadellas. Tes- 
timonios y Vida de los libros. 
|Bienvenida esta nueva revista 
dirigida por la Sra. Castro, que 
continia la que fundé Figarola- 
Caneda, de buena memoria. | 

Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, Washington, D. C. (Unién 
Panamericana), 1955, V, n°. 3. 
Guillermo Lohmann Villena: 
Fuentes bibliograficas del “Epi- 
tome” de Pinelo. Luis Nicolas 
d’Olwer: Edici6én Nahuatl-In- 
glesa de Sahaguin. Resenas de 
libros. Libros y folletos re- 
cientes. Notas y noticias por 
paises. — NO. 4; Fermin Peraza 
Sarausa: La obra del P. Zulaica 
en Cuba. Mauda M. Sandvig and 
Lucile Dudgeon: The library 
program of the U. S. Information 
Agency in Latin [sic] America. 
[El tipo de letra de las resenas, 
noticias y bibliografia es suma- 
mente pequeno. El de las notas 
al pie de las paginas es ilegible. | 

Revista Nacional de Cultura, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, n°S. 112-113, 
1955, XVII. Homenaje a Andrés 
Bello. 

Universidad de Antioquia, revista, 
Medellin, Colombia, Sept-Dic, 
sin ano (!) [1955], XXXI, n°. 123. 
Julian Marias: Hispanismo y 
espanolismo. [Reproduccidn en 
espanol, con nuevo titulo, de la 
réplica publicada en inglés en la 
revista Books Abroad (1952, 233- 
236) contra el articulo de R. G. 
Mead, “Dictatorship and litera- 
ture in the Spanish world,” en la 
misma revista (1951, 223-226). 
Una contrarréplica publicé D. L. 
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Bolinger, en la propia revista 
(1953, 129-132), en la que acus6é 
a Marias de parcialidad por las 
Omisiones que deliberadamente 
hace en su articulo y por las que 
al igual hizo en su Diccionario, 
En ciencia, los nombres que cita 
son desconocidos. Los sabios 
creadores se desarrollan solo 
bajo condiciones’ favorables, 
como la libertad de ensenanza 
y otras libertades de que carece 
Espana en la actualidad. Bo- 
linger presenta pruebas que jus- 
tifican las palabras de Mead 
respecto a la campana de elimi- 
nar los nombres de los escri- 
tores y profesores republica- 
nos delas portadas de sus libros. 
Y anadimos que ha sido tal la 
indigencia creadora enla Espana 
actual que algunas personas sin 
escrupulos se han apoderado de 
manuscritos abandonados por 
sus autores al tener que salir de 
Espana, y los han _ publicado 
apropiandose la paternidad de 
los mismos. Asi ha _ sucedido 
con obras de los Sres. Bolivar, 
Millares, Montesinos, Seris y 
otros. (V. Books Abroad, 1945, 
p. 247 y la Bibliografia de la 
literatura espanola por H. Seris, 
1954, ps. 718 y 904, n°S. 7012 y 
8558). Para completar la exigua 
lista de nombres de los inte- 
lectuales republicanos en el 
destierro que da Marias y ade- 
mas de los que anade Bolinger, 
véase la extensa que se encuen- 


tra en la citada Bibliografia (p. 
429). El Diccionario de Marias 
es deficiente: N. Vient6s Gastdén 
lo califica de desigual y frag- 
mentario y senala importantes 
olvidos. J. M. Garcia Espinosa 
escribe: “Las fuentes informa- 
tivas son muy precarias, hay 
errores y ausencias. Pasamos 
por alto las valoraciones archi- 
excesivas, como dar categoria 
de ensayista a un periodista tan 
vacuo e ilegible como Eugenio 
Montes, 0 aplicar a las novelas 
de Jarciel Poncela el adjetivo de 
“importante.” (V. los datos bi- 
bliograficos de estas criticas en 
la Bibliografia de Seris, p. 653 
n°. 6374). Recientemente, los 
estudiantes en Espana se han 
quejado de no tener profesores. 
La reproduccion por la Universi- 
dad de Antioquia esta plagada de 
erratas. “Méndez” Pidal, “Zu- 
leta,” “Diez”-Plaja, “Patén,” 
por Plato6n; llama “fildsofos,” 
por fildlogos, a Gonzalez de la 
Calle, Corominas, Millares y 
Montesinos, y hace decir a Ma- 
rias lo contrario de lo que es- 
cribi6, con la supresién de un 
“no” en la frase “Machado (Ma- 
nuel) que salid de Espana.” 
Termina Marias su alegato ase- 
gurando que “Espana esta en 
Europa,” exponiéndose a que se 
le objete que hoy Espana esta en 
Africa, dando razon, por des- 
gracia, al dicho de que “El 
Africa empieza enlos Pirineos.” 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1955* 


Kester Svendsen and Laurie Bowman Zwicky 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Adorno, T. W.: Prismen, Kultur- 
kritik und Gesellschaft. Frank- 
fort a. M. 

Bense, M.: Aesthetica. Metaphy- 
sische Beobachtungen am Sché- 
nen. Stuttgart, 1954. 

Bryson, L., L. Finkelstein, R. M. 
Maclver, and R. McKeon, eds.: 
Symbols and Values: 13th Sym- 
posium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion. New York. 

Croceo, G. A.: “Anticipazioni di 
natura interplanetaria,” Civilta 
delle macchine Il, iii. 

DeCamp, L. S.: Lost Continent; 
the Atlantis Theme in History, 
Science, and Literature. New 
York. 

Dufrenne, M.: “L’Expérience 
esthétique de la nature,” Rev. 
intern. de philos., IX, 98-115. 

Frankel, J.: Dichtung und Wis- 
senschaft. Heidelberg, 1954. 


Freyer, H.: Theorie des gegen- 
wartigen Zeitalters. Stuttgart. 
Grassl, A.: Die Romantik, ein 


Gegenpal der Technik. 
1954. 


Bonn, 


Gunther, G.: Die Entdeckung 
Amerikas und die Sache der 


Weltramliteratur. Disseldorf, 
1952. 
Haftmann, W.: Malerei in 20. 


Jahrhundert. Munich, 1954. 

Hall, A. R.: The Scientific Revo- 
lution, 1500-1800: the Forma- 
tion of the Modern Scientific 
Attitude. London, 1954. 

Jung, C. G., und W. Pauli.: The 
Interpretation of Nature and the 
Psyche. New York 

Kainz, F.: Psychologie der 
Sprache. 3 vols. Stuttgart, 1954. 

Kretschmer, E.: Korperbau und 
Charakter. Berlin. 

Levin, H.: “The Ivory Gate,” YFS, 
XIII (1954), 17-29. 

Literature and Science. Proc. 6th 
Cong. Intn’l. Fed. for Mod. Lang. 
and Lit. Oxford. 

Meyerhoff, H.: Time in Litera- 
ture. Berkeley, California. 

Mucci, R.: “La poesia figurata,” 
Civilta delle macchine, Il, iii. 

Munroe, T.: “The Concept of 
Beauty in the Philosophy of Nat- 
uralism,” Rev. intern. de philos., 
IX, 33-75. 


*Published on behalf of General Topics VII (Literature and Science) of 
the Modern Language Association. Unless otherwise indicated, the date 
for present items is 1955. The compilers wish to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Lienhard Bergel, Morris Greenhut, M. E. Grenander, William 
Dehorn, Samuel I. Mintz, and Antonio Pace. 


The abbreviations used for periodicals are those listed in the MLA 
Style Sheet. 
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Pauncz, A.: “The Lear Complex 
in World Literature,” Amer. 
Imago, XI (1954), 51-83. 

Perritt, H. H.: “Cybernetics and 
Rhetoric,” SSJ, XX (1954), 7-15. 

Pfahler, G.: Dey Mensch und sein 
Lebenswerkzeug. Erbcharak- 
terologie. Stuttgart, 1954. 

Remplein, H.: Psychologie der 
Personlichkeit. Die Lehre von 
der Individuellen und typischen 
Eigenart der Menschen. Mtn- 
chen, Basel, 1954. 

Somenza, V.: “Homunculi e astro- 
nomi,” Civilta delle macchine, 
III, iii. 

Sourian, E.: “A General Method- 
ology for the Scientific Study of 
Aesthetic Appreciation,” JAAC, 
XIV, 1-18. 

Spranger, E.: Gedanken zur Da- 
seingestaltung. 


Tourney, G., and D. J. Plazak: 
“Evil Eye in Myth and Schizo- 
phrenia,” Psychiatric Q., XXVIII 
(1954), 478-95. 

Underwood, E. A., ed.: Science, 
Medicine, and History. Essays 
in Honour of Charles Singer. 2 
vols. Oxford, 1954. 

Weizsacker, V. von.: Menschen- 
fiihrung. Gbdttingen. 

------------------ Natur und 
Geist. Gbttingen, 1954. 

Wenzl, A.: Die philosophischen 
Grenzfragen der modernen Na- 
turwissenschaft. Stuttgart, 1954. 

Wilhelmi, A. E.: “Human Values 
in Science,” Emory Univ. Q., XI, 
113-19. 

Wilson, R. N.: “Poetic Creativity,” 
Psychiatry, XVII (1954), 153-76. 


Il. ANTIQUITY AND MIDDLE AGES 


Bradley, R.: “Backgrounds of the 
Title Speculum in Mediaeval 
Literature,” Spec., XXIX (1954), 
100-115. 

Bober, H., ed.: Catalogue of As- 
trological and Mythological Mlu- 
minated Manuscripts of the Latin 
Middle Ages, III. Mss. in Eng- 
lish Libraries. By F. Saxl and 
H. Meier. 2 vols. London, 1953. 

Brett, G.: “The Automata in the 
Byzantine ‘Throne of Solomon,’” 
Spec., XXIX (1954), 477-87. 

Ladner, G. B.: “Bibliographical 
Survey: the History of Ideas in 
the Christian Middle Ages from 
the Fathers to Dante in Ameri- 
can and Canadian Publications of 
the Years 1940-1952,” Traditio, 
IX (1953), 439-514. 

Reid, T. B.: “The She-Wolf’s 
Mate,” Med. Aev., KXIV, 16-19. 

Thorndike, L.: “Albumasar in 
Sadan,” Isis, XLV (1954), 22-32. 


: “Computus,” Spec., 
XXIX (1954), 223-38. 

ALFRED 

Clagett, M.: “King Alfred and the 
Elements of Euclid,” Jsts, XLV 
(1954), 269-77. 

ARISTOTLE 

Solmsen, F.: “Antecedents of Ar- 
istotle’s Psychology and Scale of 
Beings,” AJP, LXXVI, 148-64. 

AVERROES 

Ermatinger, C.: “Averroism in 
Early 14th C. Bologna,” Med. 
Stud., XVI (1954), 35-56. 

CHAUCER 

Parr, J.: “Chaucer’s cherles re- 


bellyng,” MLN, LXIX (1954), 
393-94. 
Whiting, B. J.: “Miller’s Head 


Revisited,” MLN, LXIX (1954), 
45. 

MANDEVILLE 

Bennett, J. W.: The Rediscovery 
‘of Sir John Mandeville. New 
York, 1954. 
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Skarsten, A. K.: “Nature in Man-_ 
deville,” JEGP, LIII (1954), 562- 
68. 

ORESME 

Thorndike, L.: “Oresme and 14th 
C. Commentaries on the Mete- 
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orologica,” Isis, XLV (1954), 
145-52. 

VERGECIOS 

Hofer, P. andG. W. Cottrell, jr.: 
“Angelos Vergecios and _ the 
Bestiary of Manuel Phile,” HLB, 


VIII (1954), 323-39. 


Ill. RENAISSANCE 


Carroll, W. M.: Animal Conven- 
tions in English Renaissance 
Nonreligious Prose (1500-1600). 
New York, 1954. 

Foakes, R. A.: “The Player’s 
Passion: Some Notes on Eliza- 
bethan Psychology and Acting,” 
Essays and Stud. of the Engl. 
Assoc., VII (1954), 62-77. 

Johnson, F. R.: “Astronomical 
Textbooks in the 16th C.,” Sci- 
ence, Medicine, History. Essays 
in Honour of Charles Singer. 
Oxford, 1954. 

Mason, S. F.: “The Scientific Rev- 
olution and the Protestant Refor- 
mation,” Annals of Science, IX 
(1953), 64-87, 154-75. 

Ong, W. J.: “Space and Intellect 
in Renaissance Symbolism,” Ex- 
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